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PATRICIA: A MOTHER 



CHAPTER I 

The very air in the old house of Portal seemed this morning 
in early April to be imprisoned and pressed down beneath the 
emphatic hand of mourning. It hung in the ancient austere 
folds of the wall-hangings. The stiff brocade curtains draping 
the windows fell limp under its cruel weight. The few flowers 
set formally in their jars withered in the chill of its grasp. It 
sobbed in the unkind breeze that flung trails of frozen jasmine 
against the western panes; it whimpered in the decorous 
gasping footfall of serving-man and maid. Their voices came 
huskily, as through a veil of cr£pe. 

Upon the head and figure of a woman, her race for the 
moment all eyes and a contusion of pain, crouching down 
beside a fire too stricken to blaze, it sat like a raven with 
outstretched wings. She seemed to be borne to the earth by 
her fluttering burthen of black. 

But upon the form of another woman erect on the hearth* 
rug the sable draperies hung like royal robes — splendidly. 

The dowager Mrs. Portal was made for Tragedy in her 
finer forms. At this moment she was supreme. 

Something in the careless, abandoned attitude of the 
younger woman, her obvious desire for the sensuous enjoy- 
ment of a fire as she spread her hands to the fitful flames, 
lO stirred some chord of painful emotion in her senior; whilst 
flD the pink perfection of those pleasure-seeking palms made the 
pale observer wince. But not visibly. The liquid eyes of 
Mrs. Portal merely deepened in tone; her mouth, always 
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inclined downwards, drooped lower, with a sweetness so 
rarely present in the depressed corners of any mouth 
feminine, as to convey — and that with no loss of firmness 
— an impression of rare distinction. It was the cachet of 
Mrs. Portal. 

Rather indeed was it one of her cachets. Their name 
was legion. This particular one, however, made all-conquering 
the pathos and appeal which right along her melancholy 
though triumphant course had drawn eager hearts and hands 
to the succour and consolation of the elder Mrs. PortaL No 
man save one, now innocuous in a dishonoured grave, had 
ever quitted her presence untouched by her incomparable 
sadness. This gift of convincing melancholy might have 
made many an enemy for the benign giver had her divine 
habit of sympathy not condoned otherwise indictable offences. 
Moreover, being absolutely secure upon her own ground — a 
goodly and spacious one — she had no desire to trespass upon 
that of others. And — the world will hold churls to the crack 
of doom — those who had neither wish nor use for her sympathy 
she could generally propitiate by service exquisitely offered 
and faithfully performed. 

The bread cast upon her waters by Mrs. Portal was frequently 
returned to her after many days in the form, so to speak, of 
savoury meats. 

Not that she was in any sort of way a rapacious woman, 
still less a material one. 

To live and move and have her being in the hearts of all 
her circle was the passion which possessed and ruled her. The 
savoury meats were but as symbols. She could have excelled 
with equal ease for nothing and unobserved. But having a 
balanced intelligence, the material trifles of life, as likewise the 
audience, took their due place in the existence of Mrs. Portal. 

Now it was the unconsidered, crumpled look of so recent a 
widow which disturbed the surface of her mind; but there 
were deeper issues at work within it. 

The man with her own chiselled features, her own proud, 
sensitive face, so pure and purged of earth, who lay dead 
above them, her son, the other woman's husband, had been 
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the one human soul of which she had held all the keys, who 
had never failed her. 

All that loftiness of character, that high outlook which her 
egregious husband had passed with a ribald sneer, of which, 
however, she passionately hoped that her wide circle had lost 
no detail, Gervas had simply accepted and as simply reflected. 

He had been hers in a closer bond than had ever been any 
other son of any other mother. 

He was her ideal of herself made perfect man, and together 
they had always been at their best 

What he had precisely been to the crouching, careless 
figure beside the dying fire she had little knowledge but many 
doubts, and they shrewdly tormented her. 

Besides doubts as to Patricia's feelings, she had now at last 
facts as to those of Gervas, as demonstrated in his last will 
and testament, and revealed to her not till the very hour of 
his death. They made her bitterly sorry that Patricia's hair 
was red. The untamed fiery mass now rising above the ample 
long curves of the widow's cigpe greatly wounded her. 

The physical incongruity of Patricia to her circumstances 
had struck her many a blow, but never so severe an one as this. 

She had reason to know that this will — the reading of which 
they were now awaiting — was an ordeal to be faced, upon the 
part of Patricia, in neutral tints. With herself it was otherwise. 
The one clause in the will that Gervas had mentioned was to 
her but another proof of the inalienable oneness of herself 
and her dead son. A faithful bond which death could not 
sever. 

The scheme of perfection of Mrs. Portal omitting nothing, 
to be inexceptionable as a mother-in-law, had always been her 
dearest aim; only the dearer because of the dangers and 
difficulties connected with its attainment— difficulties never 
of her making. 

That very morning, entirely because of what she knew of 
Gervas's arrangements, she had, in the spirit of true sympathy, 
given an added touch of austerity to her own toilette. She 
could not be less careful as to detail in the case of Patricia; 
his widow, her responsibility. 
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She anxiously glanced at the weary, perplexed face of the 
widow of her son ; at her grey eyes bruised to blackness for 
want of sleep ; then at the startling head. 

" No woman/' she mutely sighed, " can look like a ' widow 
indeed,' with a head like a sunset. And it is so important 
to-day that she should look pre-eminently right." 

To correct the baleful suggestion of this head seemed 
certainly to be her nearest duty. Its execution was retarded, 
however, for an instant, by another quick flow of emotions, all 
acute, all genuine, and mostly kind. Had Mrs. Portal not 
been built upon a sound foundation of sincere humanity, she 
had never been the success she was. 

Now, the trouble that moved her was a biting fear lest 
Gervas, in the one clause of the will that filled her mind and 
guided her present action, had left behind a last message 
calculated to slur his dear memory. In his own high 
seriousness of purpose had he misjudged the potential gravity 
underlying the blatant brilliancy of Patricia ? As she 
shivered, standing a little more erect, her eyes faltered upon 
the offending head, and her doubt of Gervas vanished. 

" Gervas made no mistakes," she told herself. " If he has 
prepared an ordeal of fire for our poor Patricia, he has done 
rightly. God grant me power to help her to tread it worthily." 

She glanced again at the young widow, and again she saw 
the tired eyes. 

" Oh, he has done rightly," she entreated — " from his point 
of view. And each man, after all, must stand or fall by his 
own point of view/' she protested, a little wildly. "And who 
am I to judge Gervas ? " 

Mercy between woman and woman, if done at all, must be 
done beautifully. 

Mrs. Portal gently collected her forces. When she next 
spoke there was a transfigured look upon her fine face. 

" It's so sad," she said, " this sorrow of ours, so sad ! No 
sorrow has ever been quite like it, I think. And in our pain 
we often go back to old ways, to the ways of our mothers and 
our mothers' mothers," said she, with tender, inquiring eyes. 
" I — I wonder, my dearest, if you'd mind wearing a cap." 
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Patricia started, paused, and stared. Then, with a swift 
movement of her strong hands, she swept up the heavy masses 
of her hair until in a flash of sudden flame it looked like a 
mist of fire-flies. 

" Oh 1 do you think too, then, that the colour of my hair 
is improper ? " she asked. 

Gervas had always been finely reticent The question was 
a clue to Mrs. Portal ; she was glad to have it. To know 
anything definitely is good. 

Her voice when she spoke was curiously tender. 

" Improper 1 Oh I Patricia, what a word between ' thee and 
me.'" In communion with her daughter-in-law the thoughts 
and words of Mrs. Portal became often deeply tinged with the 
Idyll of Naomi. Not from affectation, but it made the position 
more tenable. " But you look so young, dear child, and your 
hair is striking, you know. A young widow seems to me a 
creature rather sacred and set apart, so that little things which 
at other times delight" — her smile hovered like a benediction 
above Patricia's sparkling head — "now hurt a little. I — I 
think our dear one would like you to wear a cap." 

" Perhaps so," said Patricia slowly. " Oh 1 1 think it's quite 
likely he would. I did think of it for a minute myself." 

Whereat, oddly enough, she guiltily blushed. 

" But unless you're the style for them, widows' caps always 
seem to me to be rather aggressive. And the ends must catch 
on things dreadfully." 

*' Oh I but I'll wear one if you like," she cried, convicted 
of sin by one glance at the pale sadness of the face above her. 
" What am I to do, though ? I haven't any." 

" I ordered some in case you'd care to wear them, dear." 

M You think of everything." 

" Do I, dear ? I thought I'd forgotten all that Even to 
the last he thought for both of us." 

" Oh 1 you're extraordinarily like Gervas. I seem to notice 
it so much more now. I've more time, I suppose." 

Mrs. Portal flushed, curiously offended ; but she rang, and 
with her own gentle hands fastened on the cap. 

Patricia, there was no denying, was difficult 
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Her impassive face throughout the poignant process hurt her 
mother-in-law to the quick. And yet something in the grey 
eyes, perplexed and troubled, in the droop of the tall, strong 
figure, in the restlessness of the usually so composed hands, 
brought back to Mrs. Portal her late panic. 

Had Gervas wronged Patricia in this strange will ? 

Had he misjudged her powers— or-* her potential docility? 
Mrs. Portal quailed before vulgar strife. 

In that case — in that case — Ah! then, Patricia would 
reap the joyful harvest of the martyr. 

It was the memory of Gervas that would suffer, and the 
mother of Gervas. 

She closed her eyes to shut out the earthly vision of her 
daughter-in-law, and made one more effort to prepare her for — 
contingencies. 

" The reading of a will is one of the hard things in life/ 9 she 
adventured. 

Patricia said nothing. The will did not interest her 
especially. She had settled down again on the hearth-rug, 
and looked large, arresting, inappropriate; and her hair was 
inevitable. Neither cap nor cloak of charity could cover that. 

"Dearest, will you not have this chair?" pleaded Mrs. 
Portal, laying an inviting hand upon a deep padded one. 

" How very like him you are," murmured Patricia dreamily ; 
" he also hated lolling." But she added, in quick apology, " I'd 
quite got over lolling. I really had. The little things are so 
ridiculously easy. Only to-day — I'm tired, and the old bad 
habits will keep drifting back." 

"You must be very tired, my dearest. You nursed him 
devotedly." 

There was a withheld reproach in the velvet voice, and for 
one instant the dove's eyes of Mrs. Portal were as keen as an 
eagle's. She sighed ; and they were bathed in liquid love. 

Patricia saw the lightning change and knew that one little 
passing thought of Gervas had wrought it It was a miracle 
to his widow, this effect of Gervas ; she stood aghast before it. 

" The way in which you loved Gervas was the most beautiful 
thing I've ever seen," she said abruptly. " I'm glad you loved 
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him just like that. It so completely satisfied him. Nothing 
less or different would have done." 

" It was his right," said Mrs. Portal, with gentle, ineffable 
pride. 

In spite of her thirty years and her womanly amplitude of 
outline Patricia retained many of the restive ways of extreme 
youth. She now unobtrusively but undeniably wriggled on 
her chair, and a silence fell between the two women. 

The elder Mrs. Portal was gathering courage in thinking of 
Gervas. 

The younger in trying to forget him. Impossible task I 
Gervas refused to be cast out of one single reflection. 

All at once his widow stood up straight, shook herself aa 
though from out a nightmare, and for a moment rather 
wistfully watched her mother-in-law. 

"Mrs. Portal," at last she slowly said, "was the love 
between you and Gervas as good as it looked? Was there 
no pose in it at all ? No — no cultivated rapture ? No-— oh I 
you know, no determination to do a fine thing in the best 
possible manner? To impress and dominate with the very 
fineness of the way ? " 

Mrs. Portal sat as though turned to stone. 

Patricia, always watching her with sad inquiring eyea, 
quietly went on. 

" When Gervas was little, was your love ever just foolish, 
ridiculous, everyday love, bubbling over anyhow ? But oh 1 n 
she cried, " won't you tell me ? " 

Mrs. Portal's lips moved stiffly, but no sound came from 
them. 

" I've never before in my whole life asked you one single 
question. I didn't mean to ask you this. When he was here 
the love contented him, and I was only too thankful he had it, 
and it was — wonderful — to look at — and to believe in. I did 
believe in it then. I wanted to know no more. Now all at 
once if s become the most important thing in the whole wide 
world. The one thing I must know the whole truth about, 
I'm not sure any longer — not quite sure. If I could be sure 
of something," she said, her head dropping a little, " of some 
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one little thing, I could sleep, perhaps, and rest, and start fair 
again." 

" Patricia ! " said Mrs. Portal, in a strangled way, and for a 
full five minutes she said not another word. " You ask me 
this — you ask me this!" she said at last, steadying herself 
against the chimney-piece, "but — but is there no heart at 
all in that glowing body to tell you? Are you blind or 
mad?" 

She lifted herself from her support, rigid with horror, 
dismay, demand, and stared into the troubled eyes of her 
daughter-in-law, who with kindly but unflinching resolution 
returned her gaze. 

Whatever her son's wife might have done or left undone, 
her eyes were as honest as the day. Her doubt was real, and 
it turned like a knife in the elder woman's heart. The very 
crude cruelty of it spoke for its sincerity, but it felled Mrs. 
Portal to the earth, for it dishonoured her dead 

To doubt her— her ! 

To rob her of the most sacred and intimate past of her 
life ! To intrude brutally into her Holy of Holies ! 

Oh ! she was broken, outraged, betrayed, this poor mother ! 

But what has a woman wounded to the hilt to do with 
accusings or indignation? 

Mrs. Portal forgot herself, her self-pity, the pity of others, 
her scheme of perfection — compact of courageous words and 
inviolable silences — the whole moving drama of a notable life ; 
she was just a mother with a bleeding heart, and two quiet 
tears scalded her eyes. 

Patricia never forgot that face, and in an odd way she 
formed her after-life upon it. 

" To think you could doubt my love for Gervas ! To 
think you could doubt it ! " 

" But I don't doubt it any more. I'll never doubt it again. 
You don't think I want to doubt it, do you ? Why, I'm sick 
with doubt, and the one thing I want is to get well. Oh ! it's 
a horrid sickness!" She drew her fingers across her eyes 
slowly and sighed. " I wish it had been possible for you to 
care for me — really to care, you know." She replied to some 
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protest foil of mute passion. " You've been very good. 
" You've been perfect, of course. But if you cared, it would 
make things easier. It seems moie difficult when one is 
older to begin all over again —alone, you know." 

Mrs. Portal stood frozen and dumb. The speech was a 
revelation to her. To be thrust out of any human soul to 
whom she had once made advances was an agony to her, but 
to be thrust from any existence which was hers by right — hers 
and her son's ! 

It was an outrage upon all three of them — upon her, upon 
Gervas, upon Patricia herself ! 

Cold with anger, consternation, and a curious fear, the 
words she tried to speak halted in her throat. 

After all these years of striving — after the care, the 
consideration, the generous, overflowing love she had 
lavished upon Patricia — this to be the end 1 

"This is a bitter disappointment, my child," she said at 
last. " I had always thought the bond that bound us a most 
sweet and pleasant one. Gervas — " 

" Oh, he loved it ! So did I once. Perhaps," Patricia said 
wistfully — "perhaps it's part of the tiredness, that I can't 
to-day; I want something different — something ridiculous 
and easy." 

"You have your boy," said Mrs. Portal quickly, with the 
oddest jealous pang. 

"But how much of him have I?" asked Patricia. "I've 
seen him for just ten days in two years, and never once alone. 
Even when he was little — a baby — I didn't often see him 
alone. Oh ! you know how it was. I haven't seen him in 
one single illness, and he's had them all, and badly too. 
Once he nearly died, and I never knew till weeks afterwards. 
You and Gervas were always sparing me, you know." 

Mrs. Portal trembled pitifully. 

"Have I been so selfish then, after all? My dearest, if 
only I could make you understand the grief my most unhappy 
illnesses have caused me for your sake. The knowledge that 
Gervas's anxiety for me, and the necessity for living abroad so 
much, must have shadowed your life, haul often nearly broken 
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my heart I fear it must often have seemed to you that I came 
between you and Gervas." 

u I never thought of it at all in that sort of way. Oh ! can't 
you understand what a — a relief your love for each other was? 
But sometimes if you'd gone abroad, you two, and left me 
alone with my baby. 

" But darling, Gervas could not have left you alone. 

Patricia mechanically touched her hair. 

" N-no — I suppose not," she said ; " from his point of view 
I was too bright coloured in a general sort of way, and people 
looked at me. They always have looked. It did no harm, 
and was rather amusing. You might have gone with perfect 
safety, and I should have got to know Tom. As it is, were 
afraid of each other, Tom and I." 

"Patricia, what can I say? What can I do?* 

" Don't say anything. And there's nothing to be done. 
I won't speak of it again if I can help it. But oh ! dear me, 
I can't help saying everything out to-day." 

Mrs. Portal looked at the face of her son's widow and 
realised as she had never done before that there were things 
going on behind those great grey eyes that must always have 
been going on there, of which she knew nothing, of which 
Gervas had lived and died in darkest ignorance. The heart 
in her body fell together. But the indomitable brain steadied 
itself to a big effort. 

" Patricia," she said slowly. Ill tell you what I've never 
yet told any other human souL I didn't tell Gervas. But 
somehow he knew." 

With that she began the tale of her married life. It was 
a sordid, terrible little romance, and Mrs. Portal told it in 
words to tear pity from the skies. Patricia listened breath- 
lessly, trying to grasp the horror of it, and forget the 
magnificent skill with which the mother ot Gervas marshalled 
each situation, pigeon-holed, so to speak, each rending 
griet 

Mr. Portal, senior, had been a gross man with a horrid 
wit ; his wife must have endured most things. Patricia was 
dreadfully impressed and really sorry, but nothing would 
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induce her heart to throb to the throbbingi of her 
mother-in-law's. 

The narrative read all through like a play. Patricia could 
have appreciated it more poignantly in book form. In the 
pause at the end of the third act she seemed to herself to be 
all twisted up with a rooted conviction of her own horridness. 
She had positively nothing to say. What she said at last were 
better, perhaps, left unsaid. 

"Mrs. Portal, was — was — he horrible openly? 91 she inquired. 

m In time— he forgot to be careful, — many knew/ 9 

"But I think Fm glad. It must be nice to be able to 
accept sympathy — oh, you know, without being low I " 

" No one with a woman's heart in her but will wither and 
warp for want of sympathy," said Mrs. Portal, with a deep 
sense of being on her trial, "but there's breeding to be 
reckoned with and race. Between women and a thousand 
healing touches there stands silence — the silence of noblesse 
oblige" 

" How beautifully you put things," sighed Patricia. " You're 
growing more like Gervas every instant." 

Mrs. Portal was vaguely aware of the criticicm in the 
clapping and cold all down her back. 

•' Patricia ! " she cried— for her rather desperately — " you've 
known the highest heights of love, if only you'd learnt the 
depths to which what men call love can go ! When I was ten 
years younger than you, my child, I knew all eviL My dreams 
had all been soiled, my ideals all tarnished." 

Patricia would have given worlds for some prompting of 
real and reputable emotion, but her heart was as the nether 
millstone. Her intelligence refused to do aught but appreciate 
the incomparable manner of her mother-in-law. 

" Ah I " she said tonelessly, in an absent, retrospective way, 
" ten years ago I ate manna and drank nectar. I've never 
liked sweet things since." 

" Patricia," said Mrs. Portal faintly, " where did you learn 
such thoughts?" 

"Oh!" said Patricia, still astrand in the past "1 must 
have picked them up by the way." 
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She spoke with the curious absence of bitterness thai 
characterised her hardest sayings, and was always noticeable 
in her observant grey eyes. 

Baffled and shocked, Mrs. Portal's thoughts flew to him in 
whom her help had always lain. When next she spoke she 
was the mother of Gervas ; and then at last the stubborn tears 
welled up in Patricia's tired eyes. 

"My son saved me," said Eleanor Portal brokenly. "No 
silence could sever us or hide the truth. We spoke in silences, 
we two. A son who has never lied, has never soiled the purity 
of a white soul, has no cause to be afraid before his mother ; 
and he can read her heart just as she can read his. Gervas 
knew, and he saved me. He gathered up all my soiled and 
shattered ideals and made them golden again." 

Patricia lifted her amazed eyes to see little beads of sweat 
standing out upon the seamless white brow of the mother 
of Gervas, and then she went over gently and kissed her. 

" Oh ! you poor mother," said she. " You poor, poor mother I 
And I to be such a brute as to doubt you ! " 

" The gentlemen are in the library, ma'am," said Harris, the 
grey old butler. " Squire Venour, and Mr. Gore, and Lawyer 
Downey." 

" But why— " cried Patricia. " What I Mr. Venour ! Mr. 
Gore ! Did you know ? " she asked, with wide eyes. 

Mrs. Portal was already in the hall, where two footmen 
rigid with tragedy, stood sentinel But her eyes were as wide 
as her daughter-in-law's, and they were filled with fear. 



CHAPTER II 

There was an air of laboured calm upon the countenance 
of Mr. Downey, the lawyer, as he bowed to the two men 
who came in immediately after him. He chose a seat in a 
non-committal light, and began carefully to arrange his papers. 

In spite of a large income acquired in the pursuit of the 
law, and the fact of being diligent in the practice of every 
professional virtue, Mr. Downey yet retained a feeling heart 
And although the small, neat man, who smiled with sad under- 
standing as he returned his greetings, was a very receptacle of 
fkmily secrets, and scrupulous in his choice of confidential 
tea-parties, an excellent client moreover, he yet wished him at 
this moment with the devil 

For the tall, lean gentleman in singularly hard condition, 
who scowled to his suave nod, he felt an embarrassed 
compassion very foreign to their mutual experience. 

Always engrossed in his rustling parchments, he now watched 
both men from the tail of his eye. 

The smaller, Gore, a landowner in the neighbourhood, 
used to domestic crises and blessed with a sense of dramatic 
proportion, effaced himself in a dim corner, and prepared 
thoroughly to enjoy himself. 

The occasion was great and unexpected. 

Richard Venour, less adaptable, stumbled across a stool in 
the semi-darkness and swore badly. Plainly he was in a vile 
temper. Every detail concerned with his morning's happen- 
ings had combined to irritate Mr. Venour. The tragic gloom 
behind the draped windows. The heavy silence in the big 
house. The damp crocodile woe, as he uncharitably judged 
it, of the servants. But that he should have been bidden to 
this infernal function in the company of Gore, and Gore 
2 13 
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fingering his watch-chain in the corner with those fat, dishonest 
hands of his, was the last straw. 

It brought back Gervas Portal in his most slimy aspect, and 
that the man's taste in life, undeniably good, should have 
grown so execrable in his death throes, appalled Richard. 
To have taken advantage of the inviolable sacredness of a 
death-bed to inveigle him here to-day, and before he was even 
in his grave, to be providing his widow with an audience, 
when she must be wanting, if ever woman did, to get over him 
alone and unobserved, was, to give him his due, unlike Gervas. 

In his natural exasperation, Mr. Venour was perhaps 
somewhat exacting in regard to the deceased's thoughtfulness 
for his relict, and his impartial comprehension of her peculiar 
requirements during her first grief. 

But after all, it was certain delicate issues involved that lay 
at the root of Richard's discontent. The one abominable 
occasion upon which Mrs. Gervas Portal had been literally 
hurled into his own harmless life made it very peculiarly 
obnoxious that he should be now forced upon her. Even 
from Gervas he could hardly have expected this. 

Richard Venour was not, however, wholly intolerant. As 
he tramped across the frost-bitten fields, he had been 
sedulously schooling himself to think fairly of Gervas 
Portal. 

Personally, the semi-feminine effect of the fellow had put 
him off from the first, and that one poisonous occasion had 
clinched matters. Yet it was no more than fair to allow a 
little for the queer bringing up of Portal and his rotten 
nervous system. A counsel of charity, Richard reflected with 
compunction, he had perhaps somewhat neglected during 
the fellow's lifetime. 

Whereupon, he had set laboriously to rake in and chronicle 
the virtues of the deceased. He had really been a decent 
enough neighbour. And there was no denying that the six 
couple of thoroughbred hounds he had presented to the 
county — unasked at that — could not well be beaten; whilst 
the princely donation contributed by Portal to the church fund 
had saved the pockets of the neighbourhood for better things, 
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had enabled them to put the hunting, pretty shaky at the time, 
on its legs again, indeed. 

There were points about Gervas Portal. No getting out 
of that. 

After all, Richard pensively reflected, come to think of it, 
there wasn't one definite thing one could bring home to him ; 
and as for church-going — good Lord 1 

The occasion and the dimness of the library were again 
calling up all Richard's latent charity when suddenly he 
remembered another occasion, and shied away from it to 
attack Downey. 

" What the devil do you want with me in this" — adjectived 
— " outfit ? " he inquired. 

Downey looked grave and guiltless. 

" My dear sir, you do not come at my invitation. 19 

" The devil I don't. And — tkat." He spoke, to give him 
his due, in subdued tones, but his eyes fell square upon Gore. 

At this accusation the lawyer looked wounded. 

"Oh, well, I daresay it's no fault of yours," admitted 
Richard. "But the thing wants explaining, you'll admit 
that ? " 

" It lays itself open to a good deal of explanation," said 
Downey, with marked gloom. 

With a furtive glance at Gore, he here resumed the 
examination of his papers, and entrenched himself behind 
the impregnable silence of official pre - occupation, whilst 
Richard declined upon meditation. 

" Just like the fellow," he mused, " to get his death-stroke 
that infernal night before any of the muddle could be cleared 
up. Hope to God this invitation has nothing to do with it ! " 

Downey's thoughts were also fixed upon that fateful date. 

"Wonder if I shall get to the bottom of that night even 
to-day ? " he sighed. 

A mystery but half probed, and not in any sort of way 
solved, was an abiding grievance to Lawyer Downey. 

" The ladies, I believe," murmured Gore, with sympathetic 
reverence. 

" The devil 1 " said Venour, precipitately standing up. 
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They entered together, two tall, remarkable figures. 

The dowager queenly, contained, slender; an exquisitely 
executed study in silver and sable ; a benign, although virginal, 
austerity in all her mien — a spiritual purity of contour which 
neither wifehood nor motherhood had ever touched. 

The seamless calm of her pale, high brow was curiously 
composing. 

Her patient eyes looked beyond time to eternity. Her 
tender, saddened mouth held as it were an accumulated 
hushed sob. 

The lawyer dropped his eyes, and even Gore gasped ; whilst 
cold water was running down Richard's back. 

With a wholly impersonal instinct of self-preservation he 
turned for the warmth of life to the other woman, and 
suddenly the memory of a hideous hour sprang at him 
from the past, setting alight in him a dozen fires. 

Some jerk of the heart brought the blood also to Patricia's 
white cheeks, and a prying sunbeam caught her hair. In a 
moment she was a throbbing fantasy in leaping flames. 

"And the cap only serves to make her brighter, n thought 
Mrs. Portal, in mute agony. " Oh, Gervas, my son 1 my 
son!" 

Gore glanced from the man to the woman, and seeing that 
there was a good deal going on, he thanked God in that he 
was in the midst of it 

After the pause invariably accorded to recent mourning, and 
the preliminary cough, now become habitual to him, and 
recalling to his mind a thousand similar occasions, — if none 
quite so obnoxious as this, — Mr. Downey began, with slow 
precision, to read the will. 

The entailed estates and appanages were left, as was to be 
expected, to the heir. This portion of the testament, with its 
wealth of costly jargon, having been duly rendered by Mr. 
Downey, he paused, seemingly to fix his face to a more stony 
impartiality, then proceeded : 

" c My only son Thomas I leave to the sole guardianship 
of my beloved and honoured mother,' decreed Mr. Gervas 
Portal, 'who shall administer and husband the estates of 
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Portal until such time as the minor shall have attained his 
majority. To the same dear care I consign my wife Patricia, 
with permission to enjoy, in conjunction with my dearest 
mother, the use of the Manor House of Portal, with the 
furniture, carriages, and horses thereto appertaining, during 
the period of my son's minority. Until this said time, the 
maintenance of my wife, Patricia, shall be left to the 
discretion of my mother. 

« < To Philip Hume Gore I will and bequeath a snuff-box, 
enamelled, of a good period, appropriately illustrated. 

" ' To Richard Curtayne Venour the memory of a certain 
night in June spent in the company of my wife Patricia, also 
the Malacca cane carried by myself upon that memorable 
occasion, but which, unhappily, I was prevented by circum- 
stances from putting to its legitimate use. 9 " 

Whilst Downey read on, valorously, details concerning the 
purchase of a certain farm, the elder Mrs. Portal sat with 
bent head and hands locked convulsively. 

Patricia sat straight up with blazing eyes, and Venour at 
once recognised the attitude in which she meant to take the 
blow. He shuddered, yet breathed more freely, and divesting 
his countenance of its last trace of human expression, awaited 
events. 

The inheritor of the snuff-box — as it happened, a study 
of Paul Pry done by a genius, or the devil, as bitterly the 
writhing wretch knew — might have sat for a carven image of 
unruffled discretion. 

Directly Downey reached his last sentence, Patricia stood 
up and looked at the benumbed circle. Her colour came 
and went; she moved her head from side to side with the 
perplexed defiance of some jungle creature brought to bay. 
Her eyes rested last upon her husband's mother, a nausea 
seized her, and her colour fled away. She sat down again 
silent, large, statuesque — Hebe, in a widow's cap, turned to 
stone. 

The appearance of her son's widow froze the very marrow 
in Mrs. Portal. This last message of Gervas was a deep 
mystery to her, but she was powerless before it; it paralysed 
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her faculties, and she was afraid as she had never been afraid 
before. "What will she say? 1 ' she thought "What will 
she do?" 

Patricia did not keep her long in her agony of suspense. 

The younger Mrs. Portal was always quick to decide and 
quick to act. 

For five years now she had borne in secret a galling 
burthen. Her very soul seemed often to ache under its 
cruel pressure. Sometimes it had been almost more than 
she could bear, but she had always thought that with the 
death of Gervas she would be free. 

This hideous will in the capable hands of Philip Gore — 
present, she was but too keenly aware, solely for this purpose 
— would reveal in part to the gaping county, already set 
inquiring, in what the burthen had consisted; but only in 
part. 

No soul but herself and the dead man knew the whole 
truth, the truth that could clear her, and bring consolation to 
Richard Venour. And now only she could speak it. 

Gervas had robbed her of every right ; he had soiled her 
with foul suspicion, and weighted her future with a horrible 
embarrassment He had no vestige of a claim upon her, and 
her heart was bursting with the truth. A truth so vile, so 
startling, so invigorating to the semi-dormant imagination of 
this quiet locality, that in the shock of it, every man, woman, 
and child must believe it, and as a consequence, the absolute 
absurdity of the slur upon her. 

Even in this supreme moment, Patricia argued from no vivid 
belief in the charity of her immediate neighbourhood. 

But she absolutely knew that the unexpected and engrossing 
guilt of another and mightier one would provide acute drama 
sufficient for the entertainment and edification of so uneventful 
a locality for months to come. She would be no longer 
necessary as a centre for gossip. For the proper scaling of 
things, it was quite in the running that she might become, at 
one stroke, a county martyr. 

In five minutes she could tell the truth that was sobbing in 
every inch of her ; throw down her intolerable load, and start 
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fair again, out on a clean white road, the world at her feet 
She could wipe Venour and his poisonous significance out of 
her life for ever and begin to forget Genras. 

And then, fight against it as she would, what must Patricia 
do but again look at her mother-in-law. 

There was not a square inch of heroine in Mrs. Gems 
Portal, and her imagination was ungovernable ; but she had a 
ridiculous heart, and it was continually playing tricks with her 
intelligence. 

Now as she looked she saw nothing but the sublime faith 
of the mother of Gervas, and knew nothing but that, come 
what might, she must abide by it. 

The words that would start her upon her fair road would 
break the heart of the mother of Gervas ; and to step through 
a woman's blood to her rights was not in Patricia. She was 
not made in that sort of way ; that was all. 

Her decision seemed, however, to break something within 
her, and to swallow all her words. It was then that she had 
sat down for an instant, and paralysed her mother-in-law with 
that great, vague fear. 

When she stood up again the bright offence of her head was 
just on a level with Richard Venour's eyes ; and in a dim way 
she was glad that he had also stood up. 

His size and the immovable stolidity of his countenance 
rather steadied her. 

" Did Gervas consult you ? " she inquired, looking down at 
Mrs. Portal 

" Oh, Patricia ! " The tender reproach in the broken voice 
touched even Gore. " He told me when it was too late to 
alter anything that I was to have the guardianship of Tom 
and the estate; nothing else." 

" Ah ! you knew that, then. But I wasn't complaining," 
said Patricia, with half absent impassibility. "I only 
wondered. And even if you had been in time, Gervas would 
have altered nothing. He had made up his mind." 

The repose in the tall, brooding figure was rather death- 
like, but the eyes, full of unconquerable life, were deliberately 
reading the faces of her quaking observers. 
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"The will is really rather vague," she said, after her 
inspection. " But it's clear enough to fix a degrading sort of 
scandal upon me, which also affects; in a way, Mr. Venour. 
My husband thought the matter out He forgot nothing." 

Her look touched Gore and dropped him as though he 
had been a rat 

"But must my boy — must Tom — be told all this nowV 
she suddenly asked. 

Downey blushed like a girl. 

" There is a codicil to that effect 11 

And now Patricia's eyes were two balls of fire in a dead 
face. 

The mother of Gervas held her hands tight to her bruised 
heart 

"What will she say? What will she say?* she thought, 
in vague, anguished apprehension. 

" I have never known my husband to forget anything," was 
what Patricia said. " He was peculiarly thoughtful." 

Then an odd apathy seemed to close in upon her, and yet 
she knew that for some reason she must rouse herself from it 
There was something else to be said, something of vital 
importance surely to someone, but everything had got so 
blurred she could not remember. 

Her inquiring eyes falling upon Gore reminded her that 
it was the presence there of the creature which made the 
thing so especially urgent Then she knew that it concerned 
Mr. Venour, and so she turned and faced him. 

"This will is extraordinarily unfair to you, Mr. Venour," 
she said. " But at least I can explain that part of it — your 
part — in that night of which he speaks, for the benefit of 
anyone concerned in knowing," — she was again looking 
square at Gore. 

" Just five years ago," she explained, as though to him alone, 
" one night in June I had a shock, rather a bad one. Perhaps 
it drove me a little mad — for an hour or so. At anyrate, it 
seemed to me that the one thing left me to do was to get 
away somewhere alone. There was no choice, — at least, so I 
thought then, — I had to go. I had no friends here and no 
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relations anywhere, so I just went out into the night, down the 
garden, across the hill, through the wood ; and at the other 
side of it, unfortunately for him, I met Mr. Venour looking 
for boys stealing young pheasants, I believe." 

She paused for an instant to get her words more clearly. 
They seemed to be entangled in some queer net of confusion. 

" For God's sake ! " broke in Venour. 

" Oh, let me finish — do. Don't make me more muddled," 
she cried. " Mr. Venour," she went on, still looking at Gore, 
" had always thoroughly disapproved of me, and in a general 
sort of way had been just as uncivil as our respective positions 
in the county would permit him to be. He had really been 
very uncivil indeed — in an eminently English way, of course. 
But just then I didn't want civility. I wanted help, and I'd 
been used all my life to get all that sort of thing I happened 
to ask for, so I just told Mr. Venour to help me. Oh ! he 
didn't seem at all willing, I assure you. He seemed, on the 
contrary, very much upset, and if he hadn't been a man and a 
gentleman, in spite of himself, he'd have escaped, I think. 
His mood didn't concern me, however. I was resolved to have 
what I wanted — a carriage and horses and some money. And 
just then," she said, in her impregnably calm, rather blood- 
curdling way, " my husband came up. He was making curious 
little noises in his throat. He cried out — something." 
Venour's eyes dropped as the hideous word used by the dead 
man burnt him like a coal. "Then," she said, "something 
happened, I think, and he fell. That was the end of that part 
so far as Mr. Venour was concerned. Afterwards he helped 
to carry my husband home." 

Venour, who had fallen back as she spoke, now came closer, 
and the two tall figures silently faced one another. 

" Now, you've said anything," he said, " — which was a rank 
mistake to my mind, — for God's sake say more. Say the 
one word that will change everything. I don't want it By 
God ! I don't," he said huskily ; " but — servants will talk, and 
— the spitting tongues of cats — " He glanced at Gore. 
" Garbled descriptions of that — accursed night have got about 
Just say the word that will straighten out everything, Mrs. 
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Portal. It's — it's only what happened before — I met yon that 
will square things — for the fools that want 'em squared. 
Mrs. Portal, can't you see ? " 

" I see/ 1 said she. 

"But — but can't you see that you'll have to speak out — 
now — as — as Portal can't ? " 

The imperious, stern demand in his eyes and voice steadily 
held Patricia. He was a simple, straight man, and no coward. 
He would never advise a woman to do meanly ; and why did 
he want her to speak out ? She had put things straight for him, 
and he had always disliked her. What more did he want? It 
was so odd and surprising, and looking at him swallowed her 
strength and her pride. If she looked another minute she 
would be obeying him. To save herself, she looked at the 
mother of Gervas, and quite plainly she saw her heart, and it 
was bleeding. When Patricia turned her face again to Venom- 
he saw that it was closed to commonsense. He stepped back 
with a swift gesture of angry acquiesence, and an ugly silence 
held the room. 

It was a wave of the overmastering compassion for any 
wronged creature that had many a time before this made hay 
of Venour's philosophy, which, overcoming his natural reticence 
and horror of feminine complications, had brought him to his 
feet and the woman's help. 

He found her all that he had suspected her of being, — wilful, 
impracticable, as proud as Lucifer, in a radically wrong way — 
but for his sins he felt the greatness of her pain, and still stood 
beside her. So committing himself, as he felt with a sort 
of dull despair, before Gore and the county feminine that 
gentleman so ably represented, for good and all, as her 
champion. 

It was a horrid position for a man, — grotesque, untenable ; 
for in spite of him, he knew that she would always be cutting 
her own throat. Richard groaned in the silence of his soul. 

But what else was there for a man to do? He waited, 
writhing in impotent discomfort God knows, he would do what 
he could for her. But short of wresting the truth from the 
dead man's lips, there was no use for him. 
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By a sudden movement Patricia saved him all argent 
necessity for active interference. 

" My position seems 2o be simple and final," said she, turning 
to the dowager, "so I can go now, I suppose. I daresay you'll 
want to talk things over with Mr. Downey." 

For the life of him Venour could not move an inch. He 
stood awkward, stolid, amazed. Her manner of taking the 
blow with neither recoil, resignation, nor bitterness, hopelessly 
upset bis manners, scant enough at the best of times. 

Gore, however, made nimbly for the door. 

But just as Patricia reached its deep, embrasured recess, she 
paused and turned, and because her knees began to tremble, 
suddenly she put out both her arms and caught the curtains at 
either side of the door, leaning a little forward. 

Her nobly modelled face, set in the enshrouding glory of 
her hair, looked ashen white against the dark background. 
Her eyes were quiet and courageous and despairing. 

To Richard's inflamed, distorted senses she was a figure 
hanging above them on a cross, a halo of red gold above her 
head. 

Meanwhile Patricia was surveying her audience, and wishing 
it were not so difficult to get the commonest words said. They 
had to be said, after all, and she was longing to be alone. 

"There are some things it's quite impossible to explain," 
she contrived at last to say. "But in spite of that night, 
and the will, and my husband's silence, he's trusted me 
absolutely in the greatest and best trust of his life — " Her 
eyes paused upon the carven despair of her mother-in-law's 
face, and as though in reply to something she saw there 
she said quickly: "A good deal of the will is quite under- 
standable — to me. I never even thought about — all that 
part before — in that way, but now I'm certain. Oh ! things 
keep coming back, and I'm quite certain that he did think 
that I really was horrible, that he lay there all these years 
thinking it out And yet the curious thing is, that he 
trusted me ! He must have done so," she said, as to herself, 
"for the will proves it." 

The sudden, quiet pride in her face as she drew herself to 
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her splendid height and went out filled Mrs. Portal with a 
deadly, dim fear. It made Richard feel sick, and in no sort of 
way elucidated for tht lawyer the mystery of that diabolical 
night 

As Patricia left by one door, from another, long fallen into 
disuse by reason of draughts, an old man crept slowly away. 

His face, during the reading of the will, had been pressed 
close to the keyhole. And yet it was not the face to go 
eavesdropping. 

A quiet, sensitive, patient, old face, this frail, grey man's. 
And his eyes were the faithful eyes of a dog. 



CHAPTER ni 

So dazed was Venour with all he had seen and heard that 
so soon as he got into the hall he felt he must double up 
or escape. He took meekly what a very woe-beridden footman 
handed to him, and when half down the avenue found himself, 
to his great annoyance, saddled with the dead man's stick, the 
identical one so thoughtfully bequeathed to him. Plainly, it 
was time to pull himself together and collect his scattered wits. 

Presently, by dint of conscientious effort, the scales falling 
from his eyes, he was privileged once more to behold woman 
as she was; and to apprehend as he had never before 
done what a man may come to if he give way to the 
weaknesses she seems capable of engendering in him at the 
shortest notice. 

When the unfortunate lady had hung in the doorway in 
that — Richard was now at the third terrace, and almost back 
to his normal temperature — in that he could only call con- 
foundedly unfair attitude, he had felt ready to throw up the 
sponge and accept all the responsibility involved in the 
abominable bequest of the dead man, who indeed left little 
doubt as to his meaning. When properly wrought up, 
any man will go to extreme lengths in order to preserve a 
woman who has touched him by the greatness of an attitude, 
from the tongues of chatterers and an unheard-of bondage to a 
mother-in-law. For full half-an-hour Richard had been capable 
of anything. 

As befitted a sportsman, all the instincts of Mr. Venour 
made for justice and generosity. 

But man cannot live by primary instincts alone. As 
likewise befitted a sportsman, his impulses were in the same 
degree wary and reasonable, and the moment of madness was 
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now happily past. Richard had had time to think of himsclj 
— that fathomless pause which engulfs a multitude of quixotic 
resolutions. 

for four-and-thirty years now he had given woman a wide 
berth, and therein been blessed. Now, in the pause, the very 
thought of any complication, in howsoever remote a future, 
with a — a bird of paradise — thus in his panic he stigmatised 
the poor lady — for a man of his quiet tastes, resumed its just 
proportions in Richard's recovering brain, making him shudder. 

But although the moment for the great sacrifice was past, 
that splendid figure in the doorway pursued Richard like a 
blight, and forced him into an unprofitable discussion. 

"Downey," he demanded, as that gentleman came up 
panting, "is there no way at all of getting behind that 
infernal will?" 

" None. It was drawn up during my absence in London. 
Directly I returned, the day before his death. I went over to 
try to induce him to alter it, to find the matter hopeless. I 
saw, indeed, that I had always done less than justice to the 
unusual intelligence of my late client." 

" Hanged bad outlook, then, for Mrs. Gervas Portal," said 
Gore, who had slipped up beside them. " If by any chance 
he could be proved insane, it would put right a lot." 

" Not much chance of the insanity plea," growled Richard 
" Sense of humour's first thing to go bang when they're taken 
like that, so I understand. He kept his to go out on, or left 
us a sample to show what he could do in that line if he hadn't 
been more seriously occupied. You're a lucky beggar, by the 
way, Gore, to come by that snuff-box. Not its like to be 
found in England." 

" Ha ! I must take your word for it. Haven't seen it yet." 

14 I say — not really ! " 

Downey glanced apprehensively from one client to the 
other. He disliked feelings in the hands of a man with 
bludgeon-like instincts, to whom neither life nor experience 
would ever teach the great lesson of expediency. In the 
present instance, this tendency to direct measures might 
interfere with the gleaning of useful information. 
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The character of Gore might be regrettable, but there was 
the gift of selection in all his gossip, and he never lied. 

Downey glanced with somewhat pathetic appeal at his 
larger client Richard could make himself very objectionable 
in a delicate situation, and in any case, the lawyer did not feel 
ready just then for purposeless strife; for indeed he was 
greatly disturbed himself. 

That day, for the first time in forty years, his touching 
belief in the first great principle underlying the bitterest 
tyranny of the law — to wit, the protection of fools from 
themselves, had been severely shaken. In this case the 
kindly force in question had protected no one, whilst 
befooling several, besides letting loose a variety of states of 
mind entirely at variance with the best spirit of the British 
Constitution. 

Moreover, the dead man, aided and abetted by the law, 
had forced the unhappy relict into the human corner of Mr. 
Downey's heart, up to this period reserved only for his nearest 
of kin. He had, of course, a pocket carefully labelled in which 
he deposited official griefs; but this alien discomfort was 
another thing altogether, and without precedent. In a vague 
way, Mr. Downey felt the introduction of Mrs. Gervas Portal 
into his privacy to be a liberty upon the part of the lady, an 
impropriety upon his own part. 

" A figure not to forget," he mused, casting a sympathetic 
eye down the untroubled past of Richard Venour. " But how 
much less to marry* 7 

Richard, on his part, was casting an abashed and appre- 
hensive eye in the direction of his own future and longing 
to kick Gore, who, in some unaccountable way, had already 
made it slimy. 

The imperturbable amiability of Mr. Gore, with his 
unswerving attachment to the truth, had preserved him 
from many a peril. Revile and browbeat him as they 
might, in any case in which Mr. Philip Gore involved 
himself, he left the court, so to speak, without a stain on 
his character. 

It was invariably the other man who was sent blundering 
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into honest inaccuracies, and was eventually hustled into the 
mean resource of unguarded language. 

" A strange will," he now murmured, " and a strange life." 

He paused to flick at a thistle in a neat, accurate way he 
had, and without the ghost of a glance was aware of an 
unwilling gleam of intelligence behind the aloof indifference 
on the face of Venour. Of the lawyer he was already sure. 

At this moment Mr. Gore was writhing under the indelible 
insult flung in his defenceless face by the dead man's malignity ; 
and although wild horses would not have drawn any facts in 
regard to the Portal ladies from Venour, the next hunting 
lunch, he was bitterly aware, would have the full tale of his 
own infernal inheritance. 

And yet, although to be beaten, flouted, despised, may 
have its drawbacks, so long as a man is better informed than 
his neighbours, and can at any moment set all England 
chuckling, he will be heard and feared ; and as it happened 
he was the one man who did know something of Gervas 
Portal before the day he had brought home his young wife 
upon the death of his uncle, which took place during his 
honeymoon. 

The father of Gervas had so virulently quarrelled with this 
fastidious gentleman that neither he nor his son had ever been 
allowed within the Portal gates. The then Mrs. Portal indeed 
had suffered dire things from having made Gervas's odious 
presence there necessary at any time. She had spent her 
youth, poor soul, in burying her boys, and the rest of her days 
in mourning her inability to supply their places, or placate 
a husband implacable by any simpler means. Even the 
neighbourhood had looked coldly upon unsuccessful effort 
which left them at the mercy of any vagrant heir. For 
generations they had been accustomed to oversee the spoon- 
feeding and training of their representative men, and could 
not brook this inconsiderate innovation. 

Thus, when he came to his own, the county knew little of 
Gervas save that, in the matter of education, he had duly 
qualified for his entrance into its chilly bosom, and been 
married by a bishop — colonial, alas! — to an Australian of 
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reputable origin ; or at least, as reputable as one can expect 
from a colony. 

Philip Gore, however, had been at a preparatory school 
with young Portal, and later, in the same house at Eton, and 
the same college at Oxford. 

He had sedulously pursued the acquaintance, and during 
the unfortunate man's long illness had been his most frequently 
admitted visitor. 

So far, he had found no definite use for the information 
he had accumulated, and gossip for gossip's sake was 
repugnant to the principles of Mr. Gore. And now had 
come the reward of his weary waiting. Not only would his 
importance in half a hundred drawing-rooms be increased 
a thousandfold, but the one man in the country-side he 
liked least, and envied most, had paused to listen to all he 
had to say. 

Richard's curiosity was indeed keen and human enough. 
After the snuff- box incident Gore would not veil the truth, 
or rather, he would veil it in such a way as to render it more 
damnatory than any lie ; and a man mean enough, even in 
his death-throes, to put him — Richard Venour — and a 
defenceless woman at the mercy of any old cat in the 
neighbourhood, must deserve practically anything. More- 
over, he was anxious to see the game Gore intended to play. 
To give him his due, however, rather than be beholden to 
such a source for his information, except for Downey's 
sake, whom he knew to be aching for news, he would 
even now have shaken off the little reptile, and let his 
news go. 

But at least he had no notion of being drawn by the 
fellow. As he dawdled on with pursed lips, whetting their 
appetites, Richard increased his pace until the two lesser 
men had fairly to trot "He objects to pace," reflected 
Richard. " This will soon riddle out of him all he's got to 
say." 

But herein he underrated the fortitude of Mr. Gore; the 
little gentleman would have trotted till he dropped had the 
occasion called for exertion so severe. But perceiving that 
8 
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the right moment for disgorging his throbbing budget had 
arrived, he repeated in his pleasant enough drawl : 

"A strange will, and a strange nature," 

"You knew old Portal, didn't you?" hastily inquired 
Downey. 

Richard's forbidding expression made him nervous. 

"I did, for my sins. He was, I'm bound to say, a 
colossal blackguard; a blackguard of parts; with a feeling 
for the dramatic verities. He provided his wife with — er 
— ample opportunities for the practice of most of the 
womanly virtues, more especially that of resignation. Ton 
my soul, I believe he found a quite jovian satisfaction in 
preparing the platform for the performance of that high 
tragedy he so lightly provided for her playing." 

As mother-in-law to a bird of paradise, the elder Mrs. 
Portal seemed to Venour inadequate. As a woman who 
had suffered abominably, and — so he had been credibly 
informed — never nagged, she was a sacred presence. 

"A handsome woman, who has kept her good looks and 
her good name," he said cantankerously, "through what 
would floor most of 'em, would — naturally be food for 
carrion." 

"Also for sympathy," purred Gore. "No woman ever 
enjoyed more of that one luxury permitted to the neglected 
wife." 

" Wanted something, poor soul, to buck her up." 

" She did ; a woman who to the day of her death must 
always see men as trees walking could never have under- 
stood Portal pire." 

"How the deuce could you expect her to understand 
him? A brute who daren't show his face in a decent club, 
and was warned off every race-course in England ? " 

"These," said Gore sadly, "are not of the things that 
make saints of women, or land them in the Divorce 
Court." 

"But what the devil has sympathy to do with Gervas 
Portal ? " inquired Richard, brutally ignoring the aphorism. 

"My dear fellow — everything," said Gore patiently. "It 
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gave him his chance. That Mrs. Portal should marry 
unhappily was a foregone conclusion. Such women always 
do. A dispensation of — er, Providence, I take it, to preserve 
her cachet to the individual ! Had she merely loved and 
lost, or permitted her outrageous husband to be the usual 
discipline, she had only been one amongst many in her little 
world, and would probably have become even such as they, 
and been eventually dropped into the bottomless pit of the 
neglected wives of a roomy world. Mrs. Portal, on the 
contrary, bore up nobly, and in her transforming hands hei 
affliction worked mainly for good to her. If Portal lay at 
the root of all her sadness, he lay also at the root of all her 
success." 

" Good Lord 1 " hopelessly interjected Richard. 

" 'Twas sympathy did it," piped the imperturbed narrator. 
" Sympathy's the elixir of life to an outraged woman ; without 
it she loses her power of idealising herself — the most becoming 
of all the purely feminine virtues. A neglected wife, if she 
knows the ropes, is woman at her best ; and there's a reserve of 
explosive enthusiasm in male humanity that the right woman 
can always fire." 

A glance at Venour showed the lawyer that the moment for 
the exhibition of the oiled feather had now arrived. 

Gore did undoubtedly possess some information. It must 
not be blighted in the bud by irresponsible temper. 

" Come now," he pleaded, " Mrs. Portal is a woman in a 
thousand, and no one, I'm sure, is more keenly aware of the 
fact than yourself." 

" Oh ! go ahead, Gore," said Richard suavely. " Don't let 
me put you off. Tell us what you know of the boy ; it might 
explain the man. Wants some explanation, Portal! Don't 
spare him, I beg of you ! " pleaded Richard. " So far as I can 
see, he's forfeited his rights as man or corpse 1 " 

Mr. Venour kicked reflectively at a pebble. He felt really 
uncomfortable. When forced into hobnobbing with Gore, 
always for purposes of self-interest, which made the matter even 
more abominable, he was frequently beset by a doubt lest in 
the momentary feeling of humiliation inseparable from the 
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companionship he be beguiled into any over-civility to the 
fellow. 

" All Gervas gets he richly deserved," he continued. " He's 
even forfeited his right to select his critics. I don't see, 
though, that Mrs. Portal has, so why not leave her out ? " 

" She can't be left out," pleaded Gore, swallowing as best 
he might the over-civility of his amiable neighbour. After all, 
he had secured the attention of two men, and he had grown a 
little weary of tea-parties. 

" To speak of Gervas Portal without his mother would be an 
injustice to both. She made Gervas. When the elder Portal 
had run royally through three fortunes, that woman was left 
with Gervas just five years old in cheap lodgings, and but for 
her charm and the exquisite tact of her methods — above all, 
her genius for giving and receiving sympathy, her splendid 
silence in regard to Portal, and a certain vogue as a teacher of 
music, she'd have remained in them. A woman can move 
mountains with the — er — right expression, a suitable toilette, 
and — Silence. And the music paid the rent. Had she been 
a mere neglected wife she'd have streeled towards heaven in 
draggled skirts, and Gervas would have gone to a charity 
school." 

"You mean," said Richard, "that she was a remarkably 
successful schemer." 

" I mean," said Gore, with gentle dignity, " that instead of 
sinking under the ruins of her happiness, a music teacher in a 
mean street, she arose from them superbly ; and the world in 
thinking of the woman forgot the music, as it is to be hoped," 
he murmured, " the pupils also did. I believe it wasn't up to 
much. Mrs. Portal recognised that the world has no further 
need for that pointless anachronism, the drab martyr. After 
one scrunch under a capable heel, who, I ask you, will 
recognise the difference between a violet and a sprig of 
groundsel Mrs. Portal declined to be scrunched, and used 
her gifts." 

" In exploring a howling outsider of a husband for all she 
was worth, eh ? Mrs. Portal, anyway, has some breeding about 
her!" 
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"Which, no doubt, helped her very rightly to judge that 
she'd better be using her gifts than sitting about in dust and 
ashes. Relics of Judaism, after all, should have gone out 
with St Paul." 

"What sort of a chap was Portal at Eton?" implacably 
demanded Richard. 

"He struck the right mien exactly. Was liked both by 
masters and boys." 

" Ha ! skunking somewhere ! " 

"No," explained the peacemaker. "What the critics of 
modern fiction call restraint. No one had ever any need to 
ask what Gervas Portal had done to gain either distinction or 
popularity. They knew that, had he chosen, he could have 
swept the board both in scholarship and games. At Oxford 
it was much the same. Tactful and considerate to a degree, 
Gervas would not willingly have trodden on the — er — toes of 
a black beetle." 

" Oh, my aunt ! " groaned Richard. 

" He was as distinguished in the matter of virtue as in the 
other things ; just sufficiently so to score, but not enough to 
be aggressive. He committed himself to no overt champion- 
ship of any virtue ; but it got about —only Heaven knows how 
— that, for his mother's sake, he practised them all in secret 
He was, in short, the Silent Influence of his day, and the 
beloved of the tutors' wives. The occasional descent of his 
mother upon the scene completed the picture. He — er — wore 
her beautifully — the white flower of a blameless life business, 
you know. Never saw two people go so well together ; nor 
did they ever cheapen themselves by too frequent appearances 
together — in — er — character." 

" Oh, well," said Richard reflectively, " I think we've got at 
last to your summing up of the poor beast, and for the first 
time in my life I'm sorry I didn't go to Eton and Oxford 
instead of Harrow and Cambridge." 

" Even if you had," said Gore, with his cryptic smile, "you 
wouldn't have found an opportunity of spilling the blood of 
Gervas, however much you hankered after it Never yet knew 
him to get in the way of boy or man. Can't, after all, go 
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round punching heads on primitive impulses, especially 
when you must, as in this case, hit a man through his 
mother." 

" By the way, Venour," he gently drawled, with the first 
straight look upon which he had so far ventured, "did you 
ever, in these ten years you've known him, find any reasonable 
excuse for punching Portal's head ? " 

"Well, no," said Richard staring. The passing gleam of 
honesty upon Gore's countenance had fairly startled him into 
civility. " I — I wasn't on the look out, you see." 

"Neither were we either at school or college. Gervas Portal 
was a man of ability ; he disarmed such scurvy impulses." 

" The reptile !" thought Downey. "Turning us ail inside out, 
and stripping that miserable carcase of its last rag of decency. 
His character-sketches are, however, never purposeless. I hope 
Richard's vile temper won't affect even his meek spirit — till 
I've done with him." 

"You remember the arrival, and — er— colouring of Mrs. 
Gervas Portal when she came amongst us ? " inquired Gore. 

" I was at Cambridge," said Richard hastily. 

The lady was inevitable in the conversation. He had long 
been expecting her, and was, in fact, particularly anxious to 
come at the little beast's conception of her and his probable 
course, in character of carrier pigeon ; and yet Richard could 
have wrung his plump neck for bringing her in. 

"You came home later! It's often struck me that county 
public opinion never quite forgave the — er — various mysteries 
in Portal's pre-county existence until his illness provided it 
with a new point of view. What do you think ? " 

" I ? Good Lord ! I don't go to tea-parties." 

" If you did, my dear fellow, you'd find the neighbourhood 
a kindly one, and since Mrs. Gervas Portal was inevitable, it 
decided to put down her — er — disqualifications, more especially 
the colouring and figure, to — the colonial taint, and pin their 
faith upon time — and — er — example. 

" I always thought," he mused, caressing his little moustache, 
"myself, it was the riding and dancing that first upset the 
apple-cart." 
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"Will the little beast ever get on?" said Richard hardly, 
under his breath. 

Mr. Gore had his knife, however, now well in ; interruptions 
troubled him but little. 

" She was frank too," he mused. " Charmingly frank ; and 
took quite a passionate interest in men and things. Downey 
keeps out of these things, but — Venour, you must remember?" 

"Don't suppose I've spoken a dozen words to the lady in 
my life." 

"You were more unfortunate then than the rest of us — or 
more fortunate. 9 ' 

"She didn't interfere with.)*?*, did she?" inquired Richard, 
on the spur of some malign memory. 

"With me? no. She was hardly my style." 

Richard was fully aware that had he been dealing with a 
man, his voice in his late remark had carried insult enough to 
earn him a horsewhipping. He felt depressed, as though 
guilty of having hit one not his own size. 

There was always this difficulty with Gore. 

" By Jove ! " purred Mr. Gore, " she was deliriously frank, 
and took life at a quick pace." 

" You mean — " inquired Venour. 

" I mean," said Gore, with touching forbearance, " that Mrs. 
Portal had the larger outlook of the dwellers in wide spaces. 
Her — er — colouring, completeness of form, and — er — fulness 
and vigour of life were unusual in a— er — select neighbourhood 
She was, in short, a Saxon coloured by the sun." 

"Oh, Lord 1 " commented Richard. 

" She collected tribute as one born in the purple." 

" Hang it all, wasn't she a woman ? " 

"To her finger-tips. So much so, that she bade fair to 
break up the repose of an entire conservative neighbourhood, 
when Gervas intervened. Both Mrs. Portal and her son were 
peculiarly sensitive to gossip and distrustful of — er — scenic 
effect, and you'll admit there was some noise in our reception 
of Mrs. Gervas Portal." 

Richard serenely smoked. 

" Anyway, just when things were beginning to hum around 
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this — er — radiant presence, Mrs. Portal's health broke down, 
and Portal and his wife set out with her on her travels. 
There were some comments, I remember, on the fact that 
the infant was farmed out amongst relatives." 

"First bit of woman's chatter I've heard with any sense 
in it. That boy must have had a hell of a time." 

" The nerves of Portal were unequal both to an invalid," 
gently explained Gore, " and an infant We have to consider 
the bond between him and the dowager. Besides, he liked 
his womenkind to be absorbed in Mm." 

" Jealous of the baby, eh ? " 

" Of all mankind. Had every instinct of the true Mussul- 
mans. He liked his women to be seen as through a glass 
darkly. Mrs. Gervas Portal had nothing of the veiled woman 
about her ; that delicious and — er — disturbing colour — " 

" He chose her for it, I presume, more or less." 

" In the one impulsive moment of his life. The dowager 
did not accompany him to Australia. Unguided, he may 
not have viewed it with an — er — prophetic eye. Mrs. Gervas 
Portal, moreover, had neither money nor position; he was 
probably in love. Even natural tendency may yield to the 
supreme moment I became even more particularly aware 
of Mrs. Gervas Portal's — er — attractions abroad." 

" Oh ! you tracked 'em," amiably suggested Richard 

" It is not unusual, I believe, to meet your friends abroad. 
Directly the notice grew marked, they moved on. I believe 
the fact of his mother having always been Gervas's ideal 
emphasised for him the — er — iridescence of his wife." 

"For Heaven's sake," said Richard, "hang colouring!" 

They had crossed the plantation dividing the Venour and 
Portal properties, and he slackened his stride to light a 
disreputable pipe he reserved for his own acres. 

" You certainly understand Portal down to the ground," he 
said. " No doubt whatever of that; But you haven't explained 
that infernal will yet By the way, I'm glad you are so hot 
on the fact that Mrs. Gervas Portal is as straight as a die. 
It's the line to stick to, eh ? Our roads part here, don't they ? — 
unless you'll come up and have a drink. Hullo 1 Downey, 
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this bucketting has gravelled you. Better come on and I'll 
drive you over." 

"I thought the exercise might benefit me," wheezed 
Downey, "but, by Jove! Richard, you're a quick walker. 
You'll have to drive me. Haven't another mile in me." 

"Oh, well, good-bye, Gore," said Richard politely, "since 
you won't have a drink." 

" Hell have the devil of a time now," said Mr. Venour, 
turning to glance at the neat retreating back. " Think of the 
flutter hell make in the tea-parties. Pity you can't twist the 
neck of that sort of thing." 

"With the British Jury in the state it is," puffed Downey; 
" I fear they'd be bringing it in manslaughter." 

Meanwhile, being of an amiable disposition, and inured to 
insults, Gore was persuading himself that he had really done a 
very good morning's work. He had engaged the attention of 
two men, and paid off several old scores. 

In the matter of grudges against Venour, he had more 
indeed than he could ever hope to work off in a hurry ; but 
being of a provident turn, he was content to discharge his 
debts by degrees. 

As for the elder Mrs. Portal, having no inherent belief in 
any woman, to play delicately with the pretensions of one who, 
not content with being woman, must also be saint, was a real 
boon to him. 

And the widow of Gems had once turned his head, and 
then laughed at his folly. 

Mr. Gore was a power in the land — that is to say, in the 
drawing-rooms of a whole countryside. He atoned for the 
deficiencies of a multitude of husbands and sons. In short, 
as a substitute in the gaps wrought by the brutality of original 
sin he was invaluable. He had now in his hand the means to 
increase his importance a hundred-fold, and yet he would at 
this moment have given his soul — what there was of it — if, 
instead of having sold his birth-right, he was now up at the 
old house on the hill having whiskies with Richard and the 
lawyer. He flicked viciously at every pale spring flower he 
met — it had become constitutional with him to strew his 
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path with dead blossoms — and his lace was not good to 



And at the bottom of the heart of the poor little peri sat 
tragedy as poignant, strong, and sincere, as though he had been 
a great and good man with a soul meet for reputable emotions. 
For even such things suffer, to prove perhaps that even they 
cannot escape the common lot of humanity, and also have 
souls. 



CHAPTER IV 

11 It's difficult to know what to do with a fellow," said 
Venour, pouring out some whisky, "when the very flick of 
his tongue pollutes all it touches. You can't cut it out" 

"That," said Downey, "would be to discourage virtue. 
Philip's is a tongue that sticks very closely to the truth." 

"That's where the fellow has you/ 1 said Richard sadly. 
* And he's so infernally useful. You get let in for his help 
in spite of you. We'd never have tracked those poachers last 
year but for him, or found out the truth of the mangy cubs. 
And since you use him," said Richard plaintively, " you can't 
in so many words let him know what you really think of him, 
or of yourself for being civil to him." 

" Don't, I beg of you, let that disturb you. You manage 
admirably. Gore, I believe, has some vague suspicions as to 
your attitude towards him." 

" I'd like him to know definitely." 

"My dear sir," protested Downey, "the age of the 
battle-axe is past We now fight with rapiers." 

"A rapier is a weapon for gentlemen ; you can't be using it 
on rats. By the way, you were bent on letting him spit out 
all he knew to-day; but I can't quite see where his usefulness 
came in." 

" He was more useful than he knew, or had any desire to 
be. The suggestions he threw out about Gervas Portal, the 
dowager, and the young widow, although more or less to the 
discredit of each of them, must entitle Mrs. Gervas to some 
of the minor privileges of martyrdom, even from the tea-party 
point of view; and with the best intentions in the world, he 
suggested nothing more." 

" He'll give another twist to the story at every tea-party in 

39 
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the place, and put together, you take my word for it, they'll 
suggest a good deal. Gore is as deep as the devil. Can't 
anything at all be done for the unfortunate woman?" said 
Richard, hurriedly retiring before the extreme delicacy of this 
side of the position, which, somehow, was brought more keenly 
home to him in Downey's reflective silence. " Must she owe 
even her pocket-handkerchiefs to the dowager's magnanimity? 
Surely settlements — n 

" None 1 " said Downey. " Not a penny of her own. Hasn't 
a legal leg to stand on. Her father was the lavish, impoverished 
owner of a tract bigger than Wales, stocked with the bleached 
skeletons of a thousand cattle, and some brood mares purchased 
on credit A charming man and a chivalrous gentleman. 
Portal, it seems, had a soul above settlements, and his father- 
in-law had perfect faith in him. I did my best, of course, 
but failed Richard," he said abruptly, "do you happen to 
know anything to the disadvantage of the deceased — anything 
definite, not tinctured with instinct, you understand? The 
Law is somewhat chary of instinct. Some leading fact from 
which you can reasonably deduct a logical conclusion ? " 

" I was thinking of something just now. Don't know if it 
would be conclusive or definite to the legal mind. It's definite 
enough for me, anyway, and Gervas all over." 

11 Instinct," murmured Downey. 

" Hang it all 1 You may strike instinct out of the Law, but 
it'll stick in human nature. The Law was made for human 
nature, I suppose, not human nature for the Law." 

Mr. Downey looked dubious. 

"However, this is fact You remember young Lefroy? 
Little dark chap, the size of your thumb. Went off his head 
pretty badly about Mrs. Portal, and I had the full benefit of 
it. If they find you're not full to the brim with that sort of 
thing yourself, I believe fellows look on you as an empty space 
to shoot their rubbish in. It's no use, I find, to interrupt 'em ; 
so I hear a lot Lefroy was the worst case I've met. I'm 
bound to say he was a confounded nuisance, poor chap ! The 
end was he left her his best blue terrier, went out to India and 
got shot, poor lad ! It came about that I had to tell Mrs. 
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Gervas Portal. She was awfully cut up, and made no bones 
about saying so either." 

"A deal of womau about young Mrs. Portal," audibly 
mused Downey. 

" Enough, I should say, to have often given Portal fits, thank 
God ! I was a good deal cut up myself about young Billy's 
death. Anyway, two days after, I was standing on that bank 
edging the copse, and suddenly, who should I see just below 
me but Portal, with a face on him — good God ! — a sort of face 
you wouldn't forget If youll believe me, he was strangling 
the pup, and thoroughly enjoying himself, I couldn't move for 
a minute, 'pon my souL Sort of thing that to drive you silly. 
When I got up, the dog was dead, and Portal as sweet as new 
milk, and full of explanations. ' Pup had what looked con- 
foundedly like hydrophobia,' he said, as pleasant as you please. 
His mother had a horror of the complaint, so he went out 
on his own and put an end to the little beast Odd, youll 
notice, to choose strangling for the job, and to take no manner 
of personal precaution." 

" You no doubt suggested the risk he ran ? * mildly inquired 
the lawyer. 

" Well, naturally one would, however little you thought of 
the fellow." 

M And in spite of solicitous protest you insisted on examin- 
ing the little creature, and declared there wasn't a sign of 
hydrophobia about him ? " 

"How the deuce do you know?" 

" I've known you, Richard Venour, since you were breeched. 
A wise man would have kept his distance, and his hands in 
his pockets." 

Richard whistled. 

" You are the last man, I take it, that Gervas Portal would 
care to have as audience to a mean moment." 

" Might make him pretty sick," said Richard, with unction. 
w Couldn't account for the will though." 

" Might, however, lead up to it There were other things. 
There's a natural antipathy between the sick and the healthy. 
You hate people, not for what they've got, but for what you 
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haven't. You're blatantly healthy, Richard, and sickness is 
very self-conscious. With a Mussulman's diathesis, a diseased 
body, a — er — startling wife, and ample leisure for contem- 
plation, one never knows what tricks a man's imagination 
won't play with him. And the moment when Gervas had last 
the privilege to behold you was, you'll admit, an impressive one. 

" Impressive enough for me, anyway." 

" For him even more so. You are a man of action ; he 
was tied hand and foot to his bed." 

Downey's suspicions, as became a lawyer, had been for 
some time past circling around Richard, about whose relations 
with Mrs. Gervas Portal he really knew nothing. He paused 
tentatively. 

"Whatever Gervas was, he wasn't a fool," said Venour 
quickly. " If— if he believed anything, he forced himself into 
believing it." 

"No, Gervas was not a fool," said Downey reflectively. 
11 And I have no desire to suggest blame to anyone; I merely 
state a fact of nature. It is the woman who tempts." 

" She'll not tempt if you keep out of her way," said Richard, 
with conviction. " Even if you're in it, she must want you 
before she'll tempt you. Have some more whisky, Downey. 
Associating with Gore has played the deuce with you. You 
want disinfecting." 

"He's hopelessly honest," sighed Downey; "no solution 
there. I wonder," he wistfully murmured, peering hard at 
Richard, " what happened before you met her." 

"By Jove! so do I!" 

"Between a woman who won't speak, and a man who 
can't, we're not likely to know, I fear." 

" There's one thing certain," said Richard. " Whatever lies 
behind that silence, Gore will unearth, give him rope enough, 
and make as damned unpleasant for everyone as only truth 
can be. It's in your line, Downey; can't you get ahead of 
him?" 

" Gore's methods — * 

"Are very successful, anyway. You'd make your fortune 
if you'd give him a partnership in your show." 
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" My dear sir, it's a respectable firm ! " 

" Oh ! he's truthful, anyway. What more do you want ?" 

Downey's hand travelled slowly to his secretive blue jaw, 
and a dream seemed to have gotten hold of him. 

" So far as I can see,' 1 he said at last, "the only solution to 
this unpleasant business rests in your hands." 

Richard started violently. 

"In my hands?" he cried. "Because of a momentary 
madness in a poor lady's past, driven to it by God knows 
what, you don't suppose that I — I propose to— to— urn — 
intrude myself into her future — I — about the last man she 
wants there ? Think of the — um — the taste of it She's a 
proud woman," he pleaded, "and sensitive — you may have 
noticed the way her lip trembled in that queer way. Why, 
man, she'd never forgive me if I presumed upon — um — that 
skunk's vile suggestion. Why, 'pon my soul, 'twould look 
like— er — funking inquiry, you know, for both of us. So far 
as I can see, this is your business, not mine." 

There was boldness in the tone of Mr. Venour, but fear in 
his eyes. Downey maintained a discreet silence. 

" She's a confoundedly proud woman," proceeded Richard, 
" and — thank God ! — handsome. Her future will be all right 
— in the end, you know — without any impertinent interference 
upon my part" 

Downey politely nodded He noticed that Richard was 
pale. 

" 'Pon my soul, if s hardly decent even to be discussing the 
thing in this deuced intimate way," cried Richard, " and the 
fellow not even in his grave." 

He paused to fill his pipe. 

"One can stop Gore's mouth, of course," he went on 
nervously, "and — um — keep an eye upon — woman's chatter 
— see she's done right by, you know. Since one has been 
pitchforked into the poisonous business, one must do what 
one can ; but — um — as for anything else, why, good God ! — 
even to think of— er — possibilities at such a time is an insult 
to her. There are outlets," he said pathetically — "er— 
loop-holes. Anything may turn up." 
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"Dear me, yes — anything," said Downey. "Meanwhile, 
isn't that the cart?" 

"Young Portal's coining home to-morrow," he said casually, 
as they bowled along the hard white road. " Dull place that 
house of mourning for a lad who knew next to nothing of his 
father, and can't be expected to be breaking his heart out of 
politeness to the ladies. Not another boy, either, anywhere 
about ; never knew a place so destitute in that regard. The 
keepers are moribund, and too much groom plays the devil 
with lads." 

"Too much woman is worse, 19 said Richard, with sad 
conviction. 

" You're right there, by George ! Trust a good woman to 
bear good sons, but let a man train 'em. Wish I was nearer 
that poor little chap." 

" Look me up when next you come in," said Downey, as he 
hobbled into his old house. " Show you the fastest trotting 
mare in the country." 



CHAPTER V 

All the way down the great hall, under the woe-beridden 
gaze of the footmen, every heart of every man-jack of them, 
as she knew, though Venour had only suspected, bounding 
with ghoulish exultation, Patricia went like a queen. 

Then up the wide stairs, thankful that now they only had 
her back to criticise, she continued her royal progress. But a 
stout oaken door between her and the sickening tragedy, — 
the more sickening mask of it, — she dropped her majesty 
of deportment, and with the low cry of some hunted 
creature, ran from one window to the other, pulling up 
the blinds, flinging open all the casements. 
She panted for light and the free air. 
To sit still in elegant resignation was out of the question. 
As for grief, the human grief people live, and die, and have 
hearts for — what had it to do with her ? 

The streamers of her cap fluttering against her cheeks in 
the evening breeze filled her with quick repulsion. She pulled 
it off, and threw it to the other side of the room, and kneeling 
down beside the low window-sill, she dropped her face for 
coolness into a box of smooth foliage plants ; but these were 
hot soon with the fever in her blood, so she leant bodily out 
of the window, and looked longingly forth over the near 
distance of the deep woods to the blue hills upon the horizon. 
If only she could get to them ! 

The house seemed so small, and suffocating, and mean for 
the anger and despair which did duty with her for sorrow. 
The horror and hardness of it demanded the great out-of-doors 
to cry aloud in. For Patricia had reached the bed-rock of her 
humanity, and the eternal desire at the bottom of every savage 
heart to lift up its voice with a great cry was upon her. She 
4 45 
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could at this moment have shrieked aloud every silence she 
had held these ten years behind closed teeth, and howled for 
justice with the most elemental of her ancestors. 

She had gone softly now for so long — so long ! and spoken 
under her breath in dim rooms, hardly daring to think, and 
now that the need for silence was gone, it seemed hard, she 
thought, staring at the hills, that even now she could not speak 
out. But the hushing hand of Gervas was still upon her lips, 
and she had only exchanged the mercy of man for the mercy 
of woman. 

A little strangled cry of protest broke from her, and with an 
odd panic she pressed her fingers on her lips and got herself 
to the sofa. But the shouting seemed to be fighting and 
struggling up her throat, bruising and mangling it, and in a 
mirror opposite suddenly she beheld her hair, a flickering 
flame in the shaft of sunlight 

With a shuddering sense of being patiently disapproved of 
by quick and dead, she snatched a crgpe cloak laid out 
by Marie upon two chairs for inspection, and muffled her 
head in it 

"Gervas '11 never rest in his grave thinking of my hair, and my 
colouring, and my figure, and the general effect of me upon 
people ; and 111 never feel comfortable again until I can blot 
him out. But — but shall I ever blot him out? He gets 
nearer and nearer. Will he have his eye upon me, I wonder, 
for the rest of my natural life ? " 

With this she put her hand again upon her babbling mouth, 
and went to the window. But Gervas went with her, and her 
fingers fell slack. 

"Oh! why couldn't he have been a Hindoo ? " she demanded 
of the frosty breeze. "To think of me burning with all 
decorum on a pyre would have comforted his last moments, 
and lightened his whole outlook all through his illness, and — 
it would keep him quiet in his grave now — and I don't think 
really," she said reflectively, running her fingers over the 
smooth leaves, "that it would be much more uncomfortable 
for me than this. But," she cried suddenly, " if he'd been a 
Hindoo, with his religious opinions he couldn't have married 
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a woman with red hair at any price, and I'd have escaped 
everything. I'd have lived every minute of these ten dead 
years. Oh, oh ! the Hindoos were right — a red-haired woman 
is bound to have a bad time, and — to give it. In my better 
moments I've been sorry for Gervas ; I have," she protested — 
w often." 

All at once her sad, humorous eyes fell upon a stack of 
red chimneys rising up crazily from a wood high upon a not 
far distant hill, and all the stagnant, chilled blood in her body 
was driven in gusts to her face. 

She moved her head slowly from side to side, neither pale 
any longer, nor statuesque, but a big red rose beaten by the 
winds. 

"And as though I hadn't enough without Mr. Venour!" 
she cried softly, wringing her bands. " Oh 1 could he spare 
me nothing? Wasn't his own memory enough, and my 
humiliation before the whole county? But that he must 
throw me on the mercy of Mr. Venour, of all people in the 
world ! " 

She paused, still staring at the chimneys. 

" And — Mr. Venour — hell be living in fear from now on, 
and I daresay he never knew before what fear was. He'll be 
feeling all day like a beleaguered city, with — a — a — woman 
whimpering at its gates. And Gervas believed it ! — but he 
believed it ! He lay all these years with that hell in his own 
heart, inventing this one for me. A-h-h 1 but Gervas could 
hate well, and — love horribly." t 

She began to laugh a little, softly ; then the laugh cracked 
curiously, and grew shrill. To shout was bad enough, but to 
laugh— oh ! if she once began that, she could never stop. So 
she ran to the bed, and buried her face in the pillow and 
bit resolutely into the suffocating softness of it 

By the time she had stifled her laughter, Patricia's face was 
as hard as flint ; her sanity had returned. 

She sat stiffly up on her bed, and tried to pull the situation 
together. And for the first time her dependence, her helpless- 
ness, her pennilessness, struck home to her. 

" But I must have money," she said at last, in blank dismay. 
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" I must have it I What shall I do — but what on earth shall 
I do?* 

She steadied herself to think ; and here a large simplicity 
she had always possessed came to the aid of Patricia. 

"Mrs. Portal is very proud," she said at last "She will 
never let her son's widow go short, more especially as everyone 
in the place — and everyone's scullery-maid — will know that 
I'm dependent upon her. Oh ! I daresay," she said wearily, 
" I shall have enough." 

And so she thrust that part of the business aside. 

" He's left me nothing in the whole wide world but Tom, 
and as little of him as he could, and I've had so little all these 
years — so little." And suddenly, in the passion of her pain, 
her eyes melted. She slid down from the bed, and stood 
trembling beside it. 

Living with Gervas had put prayer these many years out of 
the question for Patricia, and for purposes of protest she was 
too vaguely honest to kneel before God, except in church, of 
course, when she had to. But now her restless anguish swept 
her back to the old things of a pleasant savour — to the 
formulas that had so well served her as a child. But even 
now her unaccustomed knees did not bend. She stood more 
erect than usual, with a proud head. 

" Oh, God 1 " she said, " give me Tom's heart Give me 
his heart, and let it some day be the heart of a man ; and if 
it's not," she added slowly, fear in her eyes, "let him die 
while he's still a boy." 

And then a crazy notion of making terms with Him who 
had laid upon her just so much as she could bear seized 
Patricia's wild brain. Upon a confused impulse she got 
down on her knees, to think of the terms in which she 
should couch her proposed bargain. She to be silent for 
all her days, and preserve her faith to the mother of Gervas ; 
He to give her Tom for all her own, and to make him as 
absolutely unlike Gervas as possible. 

" But this," she thought dully, " is just playing with facts, 
when I'm already well on the way back to silence. And 
even if I hadn't decided to hold my toogue, when the 
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moment came, I — I couldn't betray him and break her — I 
couldn't 1 " she said aloud, with clasped hands, and a little too 
fiercely, perhaps, for one still in the attitude of prayer. " Oh 1 
I never could. I'm too great a born fooL 

" I have nothing to give, after all, and everything to 
ask," she cried, more meekly, lifting up her eyes. "Oh, 
God! give me Tom's heart, and make it worth having," 
she cried, "or I shall die!" 

After that Patricia lay immovable against her bed for a 
little while, and when she raised her face again, the hardness 
had slipped from off it. 

She laughed, not unkindly, at her cap sprawling on the 
floor, and picked it up. 

" I wonder if, by any chance, Gervas felt it was there," she 
mused. " It must have wounded him if he did. 

"And so, after all, there's nothing to do but to go on being 
silent," she said, going to her dressing-table and taking up her 
brush, "and to live in well-bred unity with my mother-in-law, 
eating her bread — no, thank goodness ! it's Tom's. But it'll 
taste like hers. And she'll be sweet, and good, and gracious, 
and always reflecting on my red head — for Gervas's sake — and 
111 never feel free again. And oh ! dear me, I'm a beast, I 
suppose ; for she loved him greatly, and that's something to 
believe in when one is sick with doubt" 

She was twisting up the masses of her heavy hair before 
the glass, when a little tremulous knock at the door made her 
hurriedly finish it, and fasten on the cap as firmly as her hair's 
modulations and her shaking hands would permit. To her 
surprise, old Harris stood on the threshold, holding a little 
tray delicately set forth with soup and wine, and Patricia saw 
that the tray shook in his thin, large-veined hands. 

He was a silent, excellent servant, with oddly unhappy eyes, 
who, in all the years he had served his master, had not spoken 
a dozen words to his master's wife. Patricia had always looked 
upon Harris as the most inalienable chattel of Gervas, and had 
more than once intercepted his sad eyes slinking away from 
her. 

She concluded that upon these occasions he had been 
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disapproving of her colouring with the rest of the family. 
Now she looked kindly down upon the old man. His 
devotion to his master seemed quite real, and had sometimes 
touched her. 

At this moment she felt thankful for it It made the 
thought of Gervas more endurable to mix him up in any sort 
of way with sincerity. 

"You thought of this little meal yourself, Harris," said 
she. "On such a day as this no woman would ever have 
remembered the cayenne and the Parmesan. You're very 
kind, and I'm glad to have it." 

" I'm thankful to you, ma'am," he said meekly. His eyes 
were red with weeping. He looked broken. 

u He loved him ; I really do believe he did," she gasped to 
herself. " It must have pleased Gervas immensely ; I wonder 
if it also surprised him immensely. It seems so very surpris- 
ing. To a mother, of course, anything is possible; but — a 
personal servant ! Dear me, but it is very odd ! " 

When Harris, having arranged the tray on a little table, 
turned to go, he hesitated and turned again. 

" In the unavoidable absence of orders, ma'am, I thought 
as how Master Tom's room being, so to speak, detached in 
a house of mourning, he might prefer that three-windowed 
chamber adjacent to yours, ma'am. Before I mention it to 
Mrs. Portal, senior, ma'am, would it be your pleasure to view 
the room? The soup, being over hot water, won't suffer, 



ma'am." 



" Oh, Harris I I'll come at once." 

It was so strange and new to be consulted, even by Harris, 
about Tom — and in this nice, intimate way — that the 
miraculous power of quick-change which often strewed the 
earthly path of this poor lady with complications of a delicate 
order, converted in one instant the stricken widow into an 
elusive rainbow of a creature, with pagan points. 

The room was fragrant with scent, for on a little table in 
the window stood a handful of Neapolitan violets, and a jar 
to hold them. 

"As under the circumstances you couldn't go out, ma'am, 
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and — " his lip trembled piteously — "and the reason for keeping 
down the scents, so to speak, being no more"— scents had 
painfully affected Gervas's nerves — "I made bold to phick 
them/ 9 said Harris, blinking away real tears. 

" Oh, Harris 1 " she cried, swooping on the violets, and in 
an instant her own tears were falling in a quick, uncontrollable 
little shower upon the flowers. 

Harris felt as he had once done in church when an 
officious underling had hustled away his hat, and square in 
the eye of a pew full of the best people, he had nothing to 
pray into. 

" She did not weep in the chamber of death, 91 he thought 
forlornly, " nor yet when Lawyer Downey read the will." 

Her eyes were still bright with tears when Harris flourished 
off the cover. 

"Flowers and soup were just the very things I wanted, 
Harris," she said. " I'm so glad you thought of them.' 1 

" It's like the beginning of freedom," said she, some 
minutes after Harris had gone. Her soup was untasted, 
the silly tears still in her eyes. 



CHAPTER VI 

When Tom Portal was had up before his house-master to 
have the death of his father broken to him with great and 
genuine kindness, — Mr. Portal's was a calamity to appeal to 
all hearts, — his first and overwhelming impulse was to speak 
below his breath, and back out of the room on tip-toes. 

His one indelible impression of his father was of a long, 
motionless form laid out under an embroidered quilt, with 
horribly alive eyes in a dead face, that always looked appre- 
hensive at his approach, and relieved at his departure; a 
carven ivory god in whose presence one had to hold one's 
breath, and go softly. 

Having been let off morning school, prescribed a walk in 
the afternoon, and dismissed, Tom, suddenly remembering 
that an attitude of rigid restraint was no longer necessary, 
blushed horribly, and hoped that Ingram hadn't spotted him 
sidling out like a crab. 

When he got to his room, thinking it somehow irreverent to 
Lok out of the window, he sat down and stared hard at an 
oaken table, scarred with initials and creaking with age, to 
worry the thing out. 

So long as he could remember, Tom had never "gone 
home" in the usual sense of the term. There had never 
been anything smooth or regular in his movements. From 
his earliest years he had been switched, without any apparent 
purpose, from one preparatory school to another ; and for the 
holidays, shed about at hazard within a vicious circle of houses. 
The houses as houses were well enough, of course ; but they 
were peopled by ladies of an uncertain period, who loved the 
poor, and distrusted "fellows," besides harbouring the most 
inscrutable and destructive notions as to what suspects of that 
order may or may not do. 

5* 
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There was, indeed, a slight sprinkling of the sterner sex in 
the entourage of young Tom — gentlemen, all of great antiquity, 
who sat, as a rule, beside the fire, bemoaning the decadence of 
the empire, and using extreme and variegated language upon 
the slightest provocation. 

As for food, when Tom retired to his hated bed at eight 
o'clock, summer and winter, filled to the brim with the bread 
and milk prescribed by Cousin Amy, the porridge of Cousin 
Augusta's fancy, the frame-food favoured of Cousin Agatha, 
even the small beer gustily interjected into the menu by Cousin 
Jasper upon his promotion to Eton, Tom often felt weak and 
empty in thinking upon the things other fellows ate when 
with their people, as late as ten at night. When he 
thought of what they did, unchallenged, not to say admired 
and commended, his blood ran cold. And even the one 
consolation left him, a perennial facility in making the feminine 
cousins shriek and pray, the others roar and swear, struck him 
as paltry and inadequate. 

After a short course of observation, Tom found that the 
great difference between himself and other fellows lay in the 
fact that the only part of his life which really mattered was 
that spent at school amidst his kind, whilst they counted time 
by their periodical returns to their people. It was an unpleasing 
parcelling out of existence, and in a dim way had weighed 
upon Tom's youth, inspiring him with a half wistful, half 
irritated grudge against those persons who, in the natural 
course of events, should have stood to him as people. 

It was not as though they'd died or " anything," he felt. They 
were there all right ; and if you have people, they should act 
as such, and be available during the holidays, and upon those 
other occasions when it is customary to produce them — at 
sports, for example, and at breakings-up ; also for the 
dispersion of tips. 

Tom had more than once experienced a twinge unworthy 
his age and condition in accepting tribute, with no earthly 
prospect of having it returned in kind by those whose 
legitimate business it was. 

After some years of vain expectancy, it had been indeed 
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borne in upon Tom that people, invariably mislaid when most 
wanted in the vague immensity of "The Continent," were 
better not mentioned. Fellows might begin to believe that 
they were non-existent — merely bluff upon your part 

When the news came upon one memorable occasion that 
these elusive assets proposed to show up at last and receive 

him in shire, and Tom, with a curious shy pride, was 

looking forward to going " home," his master sent for him just 
as he was stuffing into his box the only things he really valued, 
which naturally the matron had forgotten, to tell him that 
"something had happened," and Cousin Agatha was to have 
him after all. 

From henceforth, upon those impressive occasions when 
Tom beheld his father, that afflicted gentleman was an ivory 
god in a canopied bed, to be approached warily. And as 
time, instead of abating, but emphasised the creepy gladness in 
his parent's eyes, as, the interview closed, Tom turned to go, 
he began restively to resent a fecial expression so unnecessary, 
considering that in that awful presence he always went like 
a cat 

His mother he never got near long enough to know much 
about. She looked rather like a kingfisher, in a general way, 
it seemed to him, singularly unlike the usual run of mothers 
the fellows brought round. 

His grandmother reminded him of churches and organs — 
an odd effect of a grandmother he ascertained, upon cautious 
inquiry. He did not altogether dislike it, however. She 
instilled him with much the same sober pride with which one 
regards a historical ruin in the family. 

Now with his eyes glued to the table, his restless hands held 
decorously down upon his knees, Tom went jerkily through 
those parts of his fourteen years he could recall, and in his 
praiseworthy efforts to feel in the right way about the death of 
his father, his head swam. 

There had been deaths in the House before ; he was not 
ignorant as to their effect on fellows, however close they kept 
them. But it was no use ; he could not do it properly, and it 
seemed to be a thing in regard to which you could not pretend. 
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There was little false shame about Tom, and less humility, 
but for a full five minutes he was aware that he was quite 
equal to feeling a skunk before the lowest fag in the school 
The fellow could have done this sort of thing so much 
better than himself. No thanks to the chap, so far as that 
went. The facility arose from having people who knew their 
place. 

Boys are conservative to the backbone. The fact of having 
been fairly hustled into being a freak wrung the withers of 
Tom; and the humiliation of having been put upon by 
relatives who had so much to give, and all these years had 
given nothing, all at once chased forth the big tears which 
something dim and unknown had forced into Tom's eyes, and 
set those grey orbs flaming. 

Later in the day, when he was stretched full length upon 
the grass, crisp with spring frost, his dark-red, handsome head 
propped against a rick, Tom felt an odd relief in knowing that 
he was to leave next day by the first train, and since it was the 
last week of term, would, of course, not return until the end of 
the holidays, and by that time "the thing" would mercifully 
have passed off, and no one be any the wiser. 

" And yet people are people," mused Tom, exasperated by 
a misery he could neither account for nor explore. "If I 
can't play up — to— this sort of thing like the balliest ass in the 
school could — without turnin' a hair — there's a screw loose 
somewhere." 

And this was the son who was now coming home to his 
mother. 

The affection of a lad, even for his mother, is not a pitcher- 
plant to live on air. Patricia had lost long ago her girlish belief 
in miracles ; she did not expect filial affection from Tom. She 
knew what lay behind her, and was afraid of what lay before. 
So she shouldered her burthen, and went down to meet her 
boy. 

But first she went to the glass to determine which Tom 
would be likely to dislike the least — the cap with its white 
streamers, or the bonnet with its black. She decided in 
the end for the cap, and blushed as she committed her folly. 
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But she flushed deeper when suddenly she heard Tom's voice 
hushing itself in the portico, and forgetting the occasion, ran 
lightly down the stairs to meet him. 

And Harris from his niche in the hall, and the dowager 
waiting in her beautiful dignity of sorrow upon the threshold 
of the library, were aware, with a strange shock, that the 
widow going to meet her orphan son looked like a girl 
trembling before her lover. 

Patricia also surprised Tom greatly. He was half afraid to 
kiss her, but he kept his head, and accomplished the deed, 
nodded sheepishly to the servants, then stumbled by a kind 
of instinct into the arms of his grandmother. 

After that, for a good five minutes, he knew nothing more. 
The rattle of the tea-cups brought him to. It was early for 
tea, but Harris in his mercy had altered the hour. 

It was the first time since the reading of the will that the 
ladies had had tea together, and with her hand on the tea-pot, 
Patricia paused and looked inquiringly at her mother-in-law. 

u My dearest," cried Mrs. Portal — " my dearest ! " 

The gentle, mild reproach in the voice made Tom feel more 
unlike hot cake than ever. He had expected a good deal, 
but this gravelled him. He felt all hands and dejected 
stomach. 

" You must have started early, dear," said his grandmother ; 
which indeed was the case, and so Tom precipitately assured 
her. He even felt emboldened to hand her the cake- 
stand, but finding that she only fooled round with a biscuit, 
declined upon inaction, and a furtive inspection of the two 
caps. 

"Come, Tom," said his mother, when she had got her 
stubborn voice free of tears, and her hands could arrange 
things properly. " I've put the hot cakes here on the stool, so 
that we can help ourselves. You must be famished. I didn't 
have much luncheon, so I'm hungry too." 

When he looked up she was biting into a cake, and for the 
first time since his arrival he drew a natural breath. 

For some minutes they ate cake for cake like human beings, 
then he saw his mother pause with a cake halfway to her 
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mouth, and the abnormal set in again. She put the cake 
down and went to his grandmother. When she returned, her 
appetite was gone, and a silence fell so awful that you 
couldn't even eat in it. After writhing under its intolerable 
coils for some destroying minutes, it suddenly came to Tom 
that since he was the only man about he had better do 
something. So he broke out abruptly into cheerful remarks 
on the weather, and then upon some sudden memory, of all 
things in the world — upon the latest vagaries of the 
Irish members. For months afterwards, if Tom so much as 
saw on a poster the name of one of these lively gentlemen 
he felt chills down his spine. 

It was Mrs. Portal's face that had wrought this change in 
Patricia. It was not reproachful ; Mrs. Portal neither blamed 
nor judged; but it was patiently, beautifully, divinely sad. 
The widow and orphan of Gervas, in eating their cakes, had 
forgotten that he lay dead above them, and that the fact could 
be thus thrust aside seemed to her unutterably grievous. 

" And when he's no longer above us, he'll be lying cold and 
dead in her heart," thought Patricia drearily ; " and we'll be 
forgetting, Tom and I — whenever we get the chance. And 
all the time she'll be quite right, and we'll be quite wrong. 
But — but Tom is mine ; my own. And later on — oh-h — then 
I'll have to protect him from — from this fraudulent imposition 
of sorrow." 

And even while her hands gently served her mother-in-law, 
the grey eyes of Patricia shot out a taste of her quality. 

" But now she's right," she pursued, sighing, as she played 
with her cold cake, "and we're wrong. She's an example, 
we're an — an anachronism. And oh, oh ! I wonder what on 
earth suggested the Irish members to that unfortunate 
boy ! » 

In spite of herself, a smile quivered about Patricia's lips, but 
her eyes were full of tears, whilst Tom forged on like a steam- 
engine. When he was at last pumped out, and had devoured 
all the cakes possible under circumstances so adverse, he 
squared himself for a bolt, muttering and murmuring of 
stables. Patricia feebly nodded. 
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" Bat dearest," pleaded Mrs. Portal, in a low voice, " hadn't 
you better go up first ? " 

"Now? At once, do you mean?" The widow of 
Gervas did her best to keep the unworthy panic out of her 
voice, but it eluded her and darted in. 

"There is so little time. Our dear one — • 

" Yes," said his widow, " he'd like it Come, Tom," she 
said, very gently, "we're going to see your father. Come, 
grandmother," she added, stooping in her gracious, leisurely 
way to help the elder lady. 

The word had slipped out in the oddest way of its own 
accord. Never before had she even thought of the dowager in 
this connection. When she saw the yearning pleasure in the 
white face she was glad she had said it. At this moment she 
was vaguely drawn to Mrs. Portal; she felt herself so very 
inappropriate to the occasion. 

And since nothing in herself could do so, she felt grateful 
that the presence of Gervas's mother should sanctify the scene 
for Tom. 

" Come," she repeated. 

"I? Patricia?" 

" Surely Gervas would like that too.* 

It did not seem to Tom that the countenance of the ivory 
god had materially altered in any way save that it had lost its 
expression of nervous and resentful apprehension. One could 
now look at the beautiful, quiet face amidst the flowers without 
feeling jerky all over, and too big for one's clothes. 

A little moaning beside him broke the tension of Tom's 
fascinated stare. He glanced nervously at his mother. She was 
looking at him, and her face made him feel bad. It was so 
extraordinarily silent. It struck Tom that her face was the 
most silent thing he had ever seen; the sound never came 
from that Suddenly he felt rather forlorn, and edged away 
from her. 

Then his eyes faltered off to that other woman of his people 
who stood at the head of the bed. Her face was white with 
anguish, and little choked moans were escaping from her. 
Her hands trembled above his father's head as above something 
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too sacred to touch. Her eyes melted upon him. And this 
Tom dimly understood was the sorrow he also should be 
suffering, but for the life of him could not. 

In some curious way he had been defrauded of his right in 
it, and seemingly so also had his mother. 

He wanted to get near something warm. His eyes slunk 
round to his grandmother, but his feet sidled towards his 
mother. She was looking at him, always at him ; never at 
that other face. 

Involuntarily he sidled away. 

" Tom," she said, in a voice as soft as dew and as cold as 
frost. " Go to your grandmother and kiss your father." 

Tom gulped and gasped, but he did as he was bidden. 

Holding on by his grandmother, gingerly — even at that 
awful moment he found her person too high and heavenly to 
get a proper grip on, — he stooped and kissed the carven image 
which seemed to be filling his little world with such strange, 
divergent woes, and making him feel like a trapped rat 

Having had no proper babyhood, Tom had never taken 
kindly to the kissing habit, and the kissing of his father had 
been ever a delicate operation, fraught with hidden danger. 
The cold of the present kiss stung his lips. He was shivering 
from it and still mechanically grasping something — he had 
clean forgotten that it was the heavenly arm — when all at 
once he found himself helpless within its grasp. There was 
a murmur of dreadful sound above him ; tears dropped all 
over him. Panic-stricken though he was, Tom was not 
ungrateful. He ventured upon a reassuring butt, and felt 
sorry he had so lately muttered of stables. 

At the same time, he knew in an odd way, that all this 
should be going on within his mother's arms, and vaguely 
resented the shuffling of places. When released from the 
amazing embrace, Tom tottered into position, and in his 
confused desperation resumed his stare. 

And having drunk her bitter cup of humiliation to the last 
drop, Patricia thought that now they might surely go. So the 
widow and the orphan went out together, and left the woman 
who had borne him aione with her dead. 
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" You'll still have time to go out," said Patricia, when they 
reached the hall. 

" HI— 111 go for a walk," blurted Tom. 

" I thought you'd choose a walk," she said softly. " Come 
back by Fan-ell's Corner, and you may see a fox prowling." 

Tom's eyes flashed. "But," he ventured, "FarrelPs 
Corner ? " 

" Ah ! I forgot, you don't know the place." She pointed 
eagerly through a window. " You cross the shrubbery and the 
long paddock, and follow the old forest road, and just below 
the hill the foxes come out about this time after the rabbits." 

Her hands were hankering to touch Tom, but overcoming 
her foolishness, she turned away and went to her room. 

" To think he doesn't even know the way to the foxes in his 
own home," she thought resentfully. " And oh ! if I could 
only kiss him properly, and cry over him," she cried, 
watching his sturdy back all down the white ribbon of a 
path. " It would be a — a — human sort of introduction. In 
that case I suppose it would not have struck me to mention 
the foxes. But as it is, we must have something — some little 
thing in common — Tom and I. We're perplexed, both of us, 
and in our different ways rather ashamed of ourselves, I think. 
There's not one touch of luxury in our woe, and even less 
dignity," she said humbly, lifting her proud head high. " Oh ! 
the joy of being able to pray honestly, and cry out all one's 
tears," she said, presently, " beside — what is upstairs." 

She wearily turned away from her last glimpse of Tom's 
back, which now the wood had swallowed. 

" He's not enough at home even to have whistled a dog to 
his heels," she sadly reflected. 

" Mrs. Portal can't help it," she said, after a pause. "But 
she must be feeling just now very superior to Tom and me — 
very much elevated above us and the like of us ; holy and 
aloof, rather, I should think, as Sarah must have felt towards 
Hagar and her son in the wilderness. It must greatly sustain 
Mrs. Portal." 

Resignation to God or to anyone else was always difficult to 
Patricia. She sharply sighed. 
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'* And after all, she is greater in the mightiness of her sorrow 
than either of us," she sternly told herself. " And it's all a 
sincere and beautiful tribute to the memory of Gervas. 
Without it he would never, by any chance at all, lie still 
under his exquisite white cross/' she dreamily mused, leaning 
forward in her chair, her eyes searching the horizon for Tom. 
" It will be of Carrara of the purest I'm certain, and in the 
best taste. And the conception, and ordering, and installing 
of it will be each a separate act of worship. And unpleasant 
as it all is, I ought to be thankful to her — inexpressibly 
thankful to her — for she does perfectly all that I have to 
leave undone." 

And with stately simplicity, Patricia arose to go down- 
stairs, to be as nice as human nature would permit, to her 
mother-in-law. 

At the funeral of his father, Tom struck both Mr. Venour 
and the lawyer as an object for sincere commiseration, but the 
manful stolidity with which he forged through the function 
compelled their respect 

Whilst muttering what passed for responses the lawyer had 
lost no time. After a vigilant inspection of Richard looming 
up behind the bonnets, he perceived that the general hideous- 
ness of the outlook was sinking well into the unhappy man. 

"In spite of himself, he'll take the risks and drift to that 
poor boy," mused Downey. He lifted his eyes to the boy's 
mother, and deeply sighed, for he liked Richard and respected 
his idiosyncrasies. 

"It's a risk," he said. "The devil's own risk; but," he added, 
more hopefully, after another searching glance in the widow's 
direction; "it's a risk that with God's help may soon be 
removed." 

Here, smitten by a sense of irreverence, his vagrant eyes 
bored industriously into his prayer-book. 

"Poor Gervas! God knows I'm sorry," he said, turning 
with a professional sigh from the grave, to behold a definite 
gleam of relief flitting across the vague vacuity of the mourning 
county. His eyes, busily gleaning information, strayed on 
until they fell upon Harris leaning against a tall headstone, 
5 
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mutely suffering; and Venour, upon his principle of never 
funking a nasty fence, as the Portals' nearest neighbour, 
carrying on the social torture to the bitter end. 

Patricia ail through the ceremony had been unaware of 
Mr. Venour's presence, or of that of anyone else. She had 
just throbbed all over with a horrid pain. 

But Tom's eyes, fixed greedily upon his great chest, moved 
her now from her abstraction. 

"Shut up with two women Tom's heart will be turning to 
the nearest man," she thought, panic in her eyes. " And then, 
where shall I be? I'm so helpless — until I've got Tom's 
heart and can take care of it. But — but — while I'm getting it ! 
One can do anything with men, they're only too easy," she 
sighed, "in that way. But boys — I can't hurry Tom, or — or 
let him see what I'm after too clearly. 

"Oh ! he'll be taking Tom," her heart cried mutely, "before 
he's ready for me. Men have no scruples, and — and — they 
know so little." 

And Patricia, ignoring Richard's helping hand, but with a 
courteous bow, swept frigidly into the carriage. 

"A good client," panted Downey, when he caught up at last 
with Richard, and they both got into the Venour carriage. " A 
most superior man, perfect as magistrate, neighbour, church- 
man ; and the only friends he leaves behind him in the world, 
his mother and old Harris." 

" Harris ! " 

"Aye, Harris 1 And what's more, he knows something, 11 
said Downey, his hand on his strong, inquisitive chin. " And 
yet he loved him." 

" A butler may forgive what floors a wife," growled Richard. 

" He must have known Gervas inside out," pursued the 
lawyer. 

"The attachment, then, is undoubtedly greatly to Harris's 
credit." 

The lawyer's eyes blissfully, hopefully raking the horizon, 
annoyed Venour. 

" Is one of your kind never happy unless he's on the track 
of some beastly iniquity ? " he tartly inquired. 
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" That beastly iniquity may happen to obscure truth is not 
the fault of the law/' said Downey mildly. 

" The law is qot a ghoul to go grave-digging after truth, " 
objected Richard, whom the sentiment in the late occasion 
had plainly unhinged. 

" A deal of false delicacy in the world, my dear Richard. 
The comfort of the living is of vastly more importance than 
the — ahem— canonisation of the dead." 

"Canonisation ! Good Lord ! But you see, there's always 
the infernal fact of the fellow's mother." 

Downey lifted his hands in deprecation. 

" Don't remind me of her, for God's sake. Poor lady ! 
poor lady ! She's already a millstone round my neck. An 
insuperable bar to honest investigation." 

" Your deep and abiding trust in the deceased is touching," 
scoffed Richard. 

"It is," said Downey gravely. "When one thinks of his 
widow.* 

" I wonder just how much she hated him." 

fi Depends upon just how much she knew." 

" She knew everything. " 

The lawyer calmly regarded him. " In that case it's in the 
betting that she's a great woman." 

" Or a fool." 

"With women the terms are sometimes synonymous." 

Richard, for some occult reason, looked nervous. 

"What the devil," he demanded hastily, "did he want 
with Wotton's Farm?" 

" It was always Naboth's vineyard to Gervas. And — " the 
lawyer broke off and took firm hold of his chin. 

Richard stared. 

"Say it out, man," he said at last "Between Gervas, 
Gore, and the law, I'm ready for anything." 

"A lot of logical coherence in that will. The purchase 
of the farm during the boy's minority, together with the 
dowager's ample jointure, will leave precious little for Mrs. 
Gervas Portal." 

"The devil 1" 
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"Hard lines on a woman of that — er — make," casually 
commented Downey. " Glad this day's work is done anyway. 
Unpleasant sight the perplexed depression of that poor lad, 
and the black band, and the studs, and those bonnets." 

" Hope they'll have the sense to see he eats his dinner. 
Women are rum," said Richard. 

"They are," agreed Downey, with conviction. "After a 
week or so you might teach the little chap to throw a fly." 



CHAPTER VII 

Fortunately for herself, the elder Mrs. Portal could always 
extract a delicate joy from the practice of any reputable virtue, 
and to sorrow selfishly did not enter into her scheme of per- 
fection. Therefore, when the inevitable time came, she dried 
her tears, and sat down carefully to consider the situation. 

After a comprehensive and detailed review of affairs, that 
every arrangement being altogether to her own advantage 
must work in the end for good to all, she had now no doubt 
whatsoever. She had convincing reason for this belief. 

In going carefully through the affairs of Gervas, she had 
found statements of large sums paid over to Patricia for 
which, in no sort of way, could she account 

Patricia dressed beautifully, but her dress allowance had 
been amply large. The money had not been spent on 
clothes. 

She had gone fairly into the matter with a wide and tolerant 
mind — praying, sifting, searching — and had at last laid the 
books by with a shuddering certainty. 

She would not judge Patricia, but neither could she fathom 
the strange mystery of the missing sums. She had mapped 
out her whole future intercourse with Patricia with a view to 
wiping off, so far as in her lay, the vulgar slur from the fatal 
name of mother-in-law. Like her great prototype Naomi, she 
had designed to deal kindly with Patricia. She would convert, 
what in vulgar common hands had assuredly been a fiasco, 
with feline points, into an idyll. 

But ah 1 it was difficult. Patricia, at the best of times, was 
singularly unlike Ruth. She looked on — with sad, humorous 
eyes she looked on at everything. 

To Mrs. Portal, who had always garnered in the worshipping 
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reverence of all the rest of her world, to know that Patricia 
was looking on, and at the bottom of her curious heart was 
being amused by her, was a very bitter dispensation, tragic, 
intolerable — an attitude impossible either to approach or to 
overcome. It was an atmosphere peculiar to Patricia, and 
Gervas has died in the chill of it. 

The dowager sighed, with three fingers upon three large 
entries. 

" And now, this," she thought — " this I Will she speak of 
it ? Will she tell me ? " 

Tom, the dowager was aware, had her also under observa- 
tion; but he was Gervas's boy. She would win him. She 
never saw the boy or thought of him, but a big sob rose up 
in her throat — a big, passionate sob of triumph and assurance. 
Here she knew her ground. She would win Tom, and possess 
him, and absorb him as she had done his father. But to her 
own mind she put all this in a more selfless way. 

For had Mrs. Portal not been right each night, not only 
before the judgment-seat of her heart, but also before that 
of her understanding, she had not found peace. She had 
fortunately a power of convincing herself, and she had always 
cultivated generosity and the open mind. 

During her lonely vigils with the trust accounts, Mrs. 
Portal had even paused to consider the amplitude of her 
own jointure. And suddenly the beauty of self-sacrifice, 
magnanimity, surrender, loomed up large in her mind. 

But the sums unaccounted for and unaccountable loomed 
up larger. She would wait. If Patricia spoke — if she trusted 
in her — there was plenty of time to reconsider this matter. 
Besides, there was Tom. With Patricia's sadly small 
allowance she could not give the lad all the little adorable 
extra things. . . . 

It seemed, at last, to the musing, sad-eyed woman, infinitely 
merciful that the sweetest memories of her life should be 
reproduced in Gervas's boy in this her day of desolation, and 
quite sincerely and fervently she thanked God. 

Showering blessings upon the boy would keep her heart 
alive. She could never harden now as she grew old. She 
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would sweeten, grow, develop— and with Patricia near, always 
be learning patience. 

Mrs. Portal took an artist's interest in her own moral 
welfare. Oh ! but she would do her duty as duty had never 
before been done. 

But it was difficult. Without comment, she had installed 
the young widow in the place of honour at table ; she had made 
her the dispenser of tea, and receiver in chief of condolences. 
And hitherto Patricia, with the aloof sense of humour in her 
grey eyes, had acquiesced in everything. How would she bear 
this? Mrs. Portal was sorry — sorry for Patricia with her 
proud, unbending, unchastened nature. She would have 
tenderly helped her to endure. But would Patricia accept 
her gentle aid ? That was always the question with Patricia. 
She sighed as she prepared to face the cruel ordeal of 
ascertaining, and braced up her loins to her horrid duty. 

And wrapped in charity at the bottom of a heart full of 
finest ideals lay the sustaining consciousness that in her own 
hands rested all the power. But so refined in the crucible of 
her pellucid mind had this conviction become, that in truth 
Mrs. Portal was scarce conscious of it 

She found Patricia at last in the conservatory, restlessly 
snipping off dead leaves, and longing to be out of doors, watch- 
ing Tom from some remote corner. For with the morbidity 
of the lately escaped slave upon her, Patricia had a horror of 
seeming to interfere with the liberty of Tom. 

The mention of fresh air and a walk at breakfast had made 
the dowager wince ; and so Patricia, who hated hurting anyone, 
had stayed at home. Mrs. Portal, however, discerned with a 
glance that the widow of Gervas was hankering after the fields. 
It seemed so incomprehensible to her to care for material 
things with Gervas dead, and in a moment an intangible 
barrier had arisen between the two. It was hard, for never 
in all her life had Mrs. Portal been feeling more like Naomi. 

" Dearest," she said, laying her slender hand upon Patricia's 
round arm, "will you come with me to the library? I 
think we ought to talk over our future arrangements." 

Mrs. Portal's gentle assumption of the oneness of their 
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interests was an unanswerable argument. It always silenced 
and tamed Patricia. She meekly dropped her scissors, and 
followed her mother-in-law. 

Patricia resented passionately her degradation and outrage 
in the face of the county, and in her own sight, in the fact 
of the amount and distribution of her income having been 
left to the dowager's discretion. The mere thought could 
tear her with shame and fury, and her cold, irrevocable horror 
of the dead avenger seemed to freeze her into stone. But 
after the first shock, since she knew that Mrs. Portal was 
proud and generous, the actual amount of her proposed 
income did not trouble Patricia. She felt sure that it would 
be ample. 

From her babyhood she had been used to a lavish supply of 
needs and luxuries, and had never paused to inquire whence or 
how they came. Her marriage had not interrupted this easy 
flow. For some years now she had wanted a yearly sum for a 
definite purpose, and had demanded and received it without 
comment or question. There was a general order that Mrs. 
Gervas Portal should have what she required. When the 
amount of the sums she had drawn casually recurred to her, 
she had felt thankful for the elder lady's lofty freedom from 
curiosity. 

Whilst now, when with striking business ability Mrs. Portal 
explained the purchase of Wotton's Farm, Patricia only vaguely 
heard her mother-in-law. She was admiring the spiritual beauty 
of her head under its white cap. 

"She must always have been so peculiarly right for a 
widow," reflected Patricia. "Such pure and perfect church 
architecture ! I must strike her as so disastrously florid and 
Byzantine ; I must really offend her greatly.' 1 

A sudden note of melting sympathy in the suasive voice cut 
short the reflections of Mrs. Gervas Portal. She felt very certain 
that something unusually unpleasant was about to be broken 
to her. She sat up from the pillows against which she had 
been leaning, and with restored intelligence, listened. 

Mrs. Portal's eyes wistfully searched her ; her voice yearned 
over her. " If only she would speak," Mrs. Portal was thinking; 
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"if— even now — she would speak, and tell me about that 
money, it — it might alter so much." 

"What's coming must be really awful," thought Patricia, 
reflecting upon her mother-in law. " I wish to goodness she'd 
get on." 

Mrs. Portal still paused, hoping — but Patricia was hopeless. 
She steadied her faltering voice and gathered her courage. 

"You will understand, dearest, that with the large sum that 
must every year be devoted to the purchase of this property, 
with the other charges, and Tom's education — " She paused 
again, and had Patricia not been Patricia, at that moment Mrs. 
Portal must have wrung pity from her; and with it confidence, 
truth, trust, and that which alone would have changed every 
thing. 

But Patricia being herself, just looked attentive, courteous, 
and inquiring. 

" After providing for all these things," continued Mrs. Portal, 
a little break in her voice, " there will, I fear, be but a slight 
margin left for your private allowance. It — it distresses me 
keenly." 

" Yes," said Patricia, in a level voice. The dowager winced 
painfully. 

" I wish, dearest, that you had not so insuperable an ob- 
jection to figures, and could have gone through the accounts 
with me as I begged you to do." 

She closely scanned Patricia's countenance. It was unmoved. 
" It's immovable," she thought, in despair. 

When next she spoke her voice was husky with real 
emotion, 

" I deeply deplore the burthen of this purchase, dear. I am 
sure Gervas thought it a wise one, but I am sorry. A hundred 
a year is not a sufficient allowance for my son's widow." 

" A hundred a year ! " said Patricia, after a long pause, " but 
what on earth do you mean ? " 

In her blank surprise she stood up and looked down at her 
mother-in-law. 

" But a hundred a year 1 It wouldn't do, really. I couldn't 
possibly make it do." 
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Mrs. Portal's sad eyes were bent upon her clasped hands. 

" Dearest ! for many years of my life I dressed upon five- 
and-twenty pounds a year, and looked always as Gervas liked 
me to look. 11 

Patricia absently glanced at her. 

"With your expression and spiritual length of line you 
could. But look at me ! " 

She threw out her arms to demonstrate her needs. The 
autocratic softness, the imperial deprecation, the simple 
splendour, the large, glowing womanhood in the figure, painted 
the pure, pale cheeks of the dowager with a faint pink. 
Refuse to see it, to acknowledge it, as she would, that earthly 
savour so abhorrent to her, so abhorrent to her dead son, even in 
those of whom one never speaks save at committee meetings, 
nor thinks of but with prayer, breathed from Patricia. 

"And he saw it," Mrs. Portal thought miserably, "he felt 
it He trembled before it all those dark years upon his bed. 
Oh ! Gervas, my son ! my son ! " And suddenly what she had 
kept rigorously shut down in her mind blatantly broke bounds 
and stood straight up in it — that part of the will concerning 
the night in June. 

"We're so different, you and I,' 1 pursued Patricia. " I want 
a great many clothes— why, Marie says that the few dresses 
and things I've just got cost ^£150." 

Patricia's consternation was acute. She loved her clothes, 
and the sordid insult in the beggarly allowance turned her 
cold. But suddenly a great hot flush of crimson warmed her 
coldness, and the primitive gleam of the tiger-mother kindled 
in her eyes. 

" And there's Tom I " she cried. 

" Tom shall not suffer, dearest" 

" Oh ! but I shall when I see him getting the little things — 
the things that matter — from anyone but me." 

" Oh ! Patricia, are we not one in this, you and I ? " 

" No I Indeed we're not. How could we be ? One- 
one 1 — and in this of all other things 1 " cried Patricia. 

She had a great deal more to say upon this subject, but 
managed, with some heroism, to gulp it down. 
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Gervas's mother would be overwhelming Tom with benefits, 
and Tom would be set wondering. 

" He'll think me — his mother — mean, selfish, a beast ! Oh ! 
and you can't explain these things to boys," she concluded. 

For a minute or so she ranged up and down the room with 
the stride one associates with Eve before she ate of the apple, 
and learnt to walk delicately; then of a sudden she halted 
with a start, and the dismay that seized and held her face had 
to do neither with Tom nor with clothes. She steadied the 
angry trembling of her hands, and fetched up at last before 
the dowager. 

" I want money," she said. M And I have a right to a 
decent allowance. I've done nothing to forfeit it I told 
you — that day — that Gervas has trusted me with bigger things 
than money; so I must be rather trustworthy, don't you 
think, if Gervas trusted me? When I tell you then that I 
must have money without offering any further explanation,'* 
said Patricia, with imperial but softest arrogance, " won't you 
get it for me ? " 

Mrs. Portal trembled and shook. She had failed then — 
definitely and distinctly. Patricia refused her her confidence, 
and clamoured for her rights. The sordid, vulgar hideous- 
ness of the discussion 1 This ruthless tearing open of 
wounds, shattering of ideals 1 Mrs. Portal tried to speak, 
but the words died in her throat Her face, full of 
supplication, lifted itself to Patricia, then fell into her hands. 

She looked most uncomfortably tragic; the sight of her 
went to Patricia's heart. But the scene held so many 
tragedies, and they were all dreadful, and all sordid, and 
all unspeakable; and money she must have! 

She lightly touched the shivering shoulder. 

"But can't you trust me, grandmother?" said she, "and 
get me the money — the income proper to my position?" 

Ah ! no word of confidence or of trust ! And this parrot- 
cry for money 1 Mrs. Portal felt bruised all over ; but Patricia 
spoke in the voice she had heard in her dreams when com- 
posing her idyll. She was deeply stirred. The generous 
figures of her own jointure came trooping up. She thought 
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of the pure joy of sacrifice, of the subtle, inherent pleasure 
in heaping coals. Then she remembered the stubborn, tacit 
refusal of Patricia to trust her by so much as a fingerV 
breadth, and then she thought of Tom — Tom, trustful and 
insatiable in his dear, boyish way, and herself his only earthly 
Providence. The old exultant sob came up in her throat 
She had suffered all things, and she also had her rights. 
She prayed for a long-suffering spirit, and lifted her beautiful 
head. 

"Child," she entreated, "can't you see how helpless I am? 
Do you think I want to rob you of your rights? If you 
would only be practical, dearest, and examine the accounts " 
— a curiously shrewd gleam shot from her tender eyes as she 
scanned Patricia's hardening face — "you would then see our 
difficulties. The purchase of this farm is a heavy burden. 
It — it lies like lead upon my heart. But it is not for us to 
lift it; we must obey." 

"Oh!" said Patricia, with sudden illumination. "Gervas 
must have lain there and arranged things, so that I should 
only have ^£ioo a year. I — I believe that Gervas must 
really have been a genius." Noticing that the shoulder 
nearest her was still shaking, she paused, frowning a little; 
then with the lightest, chillest touch, laid her hand on it 
"It's been a demoralising discussion, don't you think, Mrs. 
Portal? And fruitless too. But I want money — I want 
money dreadfully, and it seems such an impossible sort of 
thing to do without. I wonder if I shall ever get used to 
it. I'd better go and think it out, I suppose." 

She turned when she reached the door, to look at the elder 
lady, sitting with bowed white head, stricken and shocked. 
" She might have been cast for the scene," sighed Patricia to 
herself. 

"You think I've been a beast," she said, coming back; 

"you would naturally. I wonder," she added, with 

imperturbable impartiality — "I wonder if I have been 

really." 

• ••• ••• • 

In some ways Mrs. Gervas Portal was quite simple. 
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Throughout the interview it had not once struck her to 
reflect upon the amount of the income which Mrs. Portal, 
senior, so beautifully expended and so richly deserved. 

But she paused before a full-length portrait of Gervas 
hanging in the corridor that led to her room — a fine picture, 
done by an appreciative artist ; the only portrait of her son 
which almost satisfied Mrs. Portal. After a careful inspection 
of it, Patricia quite unaffectedly gnashed her teeth. 

" I wonder," she said, in a soft, low voice, " if they knew as 
much about you as I do, if even the devils would care to 
associate with you. You knew — you knew all about that 
money, and so you arranged that I should have just £100 
a year." 

Panting with passion, so elemental and unwise that it 
ravaged her beauty, Patricia fled to her room, and to her open 
window ; and right out on the top of the hill, dark and clear- 
cut against the blue sky, she beheld the lusty back of Tom. 

Patricia dared not look at her son with her eyes flaming 
with murder. She dropped them, and with a mighty effort, 
broke away from her anger. And then the old notion of a 
bargain cropped up again in her mind. 

" The money doesn't matter," she said. " 111 manage — oh ! 
Ill manage somehow. Only make Tom good," she cried 
aloud to some vague immensity. " And if — if he does evil, 
let him own up and face it," she proudly demanded. 
" Make him a man, dear God, and — and teach me to help 
him. I'm afraid to begin, for indeed I've half forgotten what 
a man is like." 

And tired and worn, she knelt down beside the window, with 
her head on the sill, and fell asleep for sheer sorrow, like a 
chidden child* 



CHAPTER VIII 

The next morning Mrs. Portal was sitting in the morning-room 
resting, after three hours' strenuous labour in connection with 
the estate affairs, and Patricia, after a regrettably idle morning 
was resenting the imposition of her heavenly smile. 

She herself felt far too full of disturbance and revolt in 
regard to matters purely of the earth to endure the tyranny of 
the higher mood. 

The eyes of both women, when not appraising one another, 
were upon Tom bucketting up a knoll, springs in his heels, 
seven dogs behind them, and at a discreet distance of three 
yards, Gill, the youngest of the grooms. 

" It's nice to be young," said the dowager, smiling because 
of the appeal of youth, stifling a sigh for its hardness of 
heart. 

It was a clear, cold, fresh young day, all full of virginal pale 
golds, — a coy and insidious day to the worldly-minded. 

"It's glorious!" said Patricia, panting to be out with 
youth and the breezes. 

"Dear boy!" murmured Mrs. Portal, her eyes following 
Tom. " But I could wish that he had not taken Gill. His 
father so strongly disliked the society of grooms for young 
boys. And just now — so soon — " 

In obedience to the still small voice that counselled silence, 
Patricia paused, bit her lip, and — spoke : 

"Gervas could never have had any leanings towards 
grooms," she said. " Even as a boy he must have been an 
exception to all common rules." Her voice being a biddable 
one, emulated very nicely the sweet tolerance of her mother-in- 
law's ; her eyes, however, were firm. " But Tom is just a boy — 
no more. Gill is simple and natural, with nothing particular 
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on his mind but a liking for rat-hunts. He must be a reliei 
from us." 

" We cannot judge very much for others," softly pursued 
Mrs. Portal, " and not at all for boys. But just now silence 
and solitude seem so essential. We two," she hastily added, 
" of course, cling together. But grooms ! — so very soon ; it 
seems strange. And oh, Patricia ! when the callers begin.* 

" It will be horrible, " admitted Patricia. "All their voices 
will be in the minor key, and they'll be saying appropriate 
things, and trying to look them." 

" Dearest, I did not mean that !" 

Patricia started, and returned to current events. She had 
been gathering her wits for a definite statement. 

" You could never even think in that sort of way. You are 
altogether too right/ 1 she said, feeling rather sorry that she 
was what she was. " Sometimes I get confused between our 
very divergent points of view." 

Mrs. Portal had no words for the gentle impassibility of the 
young widow's face. She waited in mute patience. 

"Mrs. Portal," said Patricia presently, u I wish you wouldn't 
worry because Tom isn't being sorry in the right way." 

The dowager started. Patricia stood up and leaned against 
the royal purples of the heavy curtains, her hands behind her 
back. Both attitude and setting really distressed Mrs. Portal. 
They seemed to suggest Babylon. Insensibly her hands fell 
into the delicate clasp of self-control. Patricia knew it well, 
and in spite of a heart quite full of pain and perplexity, a 
smile parted her red lips ; but some cold hand touched it, and 
it fled. 

" If we look forward to a — a grateful harvest of sorrow after 
our death," Patricia went on, " we ought, don't you think, to 
sow the seeds of it in our life ? After all, what did Gervas 
sow in Tom that his memory should now be reaping anything 
but a most unpleasant confusion of creepy discomfort? I 
don't think Tom is behaving badly, on the whole. He's not 
acting or thinking in the right way inwardly of course, I know, 
but I feel sure he's having a simply awful time of it We all 
think we despise tradition," she said dreamily, " until the time 
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comes, and then we feel its iron heel upon us. If Tom could 
think or even whistle comfortably within hearing of the house, 
if he were brutally unconscious of the cat-like tread of the 
servants, and our— our caps weren't a terror to him and a 
reproach, I should be miserable about Tom. I should think 
him hard-hearted and callous. As it is, Gervas has all his 
dues. Tom doesn't even eat as he could under other circum- 
stances. Surely you can see that ! And he's never hungry at 
odd times. And to the day of his death he'll remember the 
cold, damp discomfort of these days of mourning.'' 

u Patricia ! " faltered Mrs. Portal. 

" Yes ? " simply said Patricia. 

But her mother-in-law sat speechless, the words frozen in 
her throat 

" But," said Patricia, a curious cold apology in her voice — 
" but if I died to-morrow, Tom would only be sorry that he 
couldn't be sorry properly — that he couldn't squeeze out one 
really honest tear. Didn't that ever once strike you ? Why, I 
can't get it out of my head." 

" My dearest ! " she moaned. 

" If you can't quite understand things, Mrs. Portal, I wish 
you'd remember that I have to forgive Gervas for that. I 
have to forgive him for the fact of my boy's being such a 
stranger to me that I feel it would be a risk to intrude myself 
into any of his affections, or even into the workings of his 
mind. A woman can't take liberties with a strange boy, or 
interrupt him till she's won him." She paused, and threw back 
her head. " By the greatness of your own sorrow for the loss 
of your son, can't you understand the greatness of my resent- 
ment for the loss of mine ? I've lost him for nearly fourteen 
years. I can't remember his cry as a baby, I heard it so 
seldom; even at home the nurseries were so far away, and 
Gervas always wanted me. Oh ! I've lost his babyhood and 
his childhood, and I've not got his boyhood yet I've lost 
the feel of him when he was little, and the cry and the laugh 
and the pain. And what does Tom know of me ? You had 
Gervas's babyhood, childhood, boyhood, manhood." 

" Patricia ! " she pleaded. 
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"Well," Patricia conceded. "All except one little three 
months when your image grew a little faint because of the 
newness of mine. The interruption/' said Patricia, "made 
you only the more precious. You had him always, and you 
have him now/ 1 

" Patricia, I never thought — " she broke off faintly. 

Patricia stared hard, then slowly lifted her eyebrows. 

" But Mrs. Portal — but Mrs. Portal, you don't suppose I'm 
jealous. I — I only just want you to do justice to Tom and 
me. Well both do our best not to hurt your feelings, but 
after the first days, Tom's life mustn't go limping and ashamed 
of itself in and out of side doors. It must get back to its 
swing in a shorter time than is usual when love comes into 
the question. I want you, please, to get ready for this, and to 
see that it's really only commonsense and common justice. 
Oh ! won't you understand? I hate to torture you." 

A curious little sound escaped from Mrs. Portal, but she 
had no power yet for words. 

" If only one could keep Gervas out of the conversation," 
thought Patricia dejectedly ; " but he's so inevitable just now. 
I wonder if shell always have the turn-the-other-cheek expres- 
sion when he comes in. It's growing on her, and I feel like 
a worm. That sensation may also grow. If it does it will be 
the death of me." 

The silence was too horrid. To ameliorate it Patricia 
continued her mute reflections in a way she had learnt in her 
silent life. 

"Now, if I'd loved Gervas," she mused, " I suppose I'd be 
hating her like anything for trespassing on — on my preserves. 
I — I wonder whether Gervas would love or hate me more for 
standing outside and leaving it all to her — and feeling quite 
grateful at — at her expert handling of the position. Of all 
the curious things in this curious world, surely marriage is the 
most curious," thought this poor failure in the dispensation, 
desperately. 

Presently, when Tom's form had sunk behind the hill, she 
went and laid her hand on the dowager's shoulder. 

" Now, I'm going to make you feel horrid again," she said, 
6 
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sighing. " I'm sorry, but I have to do it. I have to go away 
this aftern .on for a night, and I can't tell you where or why. 
I want to catch the 12.30 train." 

"Patricia! To-day?" 

"To-day, unfortunately. The servants will be wondering, 
I daresay, at my going away so soon, and without Marie. 
They'll be wondering at a variety of things, so don't you think 
I'd better have the large brougham and a pair of horses? It 
would be better if I went in state, don't you think, for some 
time ? It will bind no one, of course, with Mr. Gore about ; 
but it will be more to your credit and to mine; and it's Tom's 
right" 

" My dearest ! Oh, my dearest ! * 

Patricia stooped to look at her. 

" Did I speak bitterly?" she inquired " I didn't mean to. 
You've begun kindly. You've given me my place at table, 
and done a good deal for me in your own fine way. You're 
very perfect, Mrs. Portal," she said, her eyes pausing in 
sincere admiration on the saintly face. " And when 1 can rest 
and begin again — I — I think I'll be grateful. Meanwhile, it's 
a game of bluff, you see, and since it's got to be played we 
may as well play it well. And don't let us contend. It does 
no good, and is, after all, rather common." 

Mrs. Portal turned, bruised and baffled, from the kind, 
impregnable face. At that moment she could have given all 
she possessed to storm the passionate, incomprehensible, 
stubborn young heart, so courteously closed in her yearning 
face. Patricia was her one defeat, her one humiliation. Even 
her husband, she humbly thanked God, from a stumbling-block, 
had become a stepping-stone. Patricia 1 Ahl Patricia was 
her one failure. 

" Can you rest when you come back ? " cried Mrs Portal, in 
uncontrollable emotion. 

" I don't know ; but I can't rest till I go," she said slowly, as 
she left the room. Mrs. Portal sat like a stone image and 
prayed for patience. 

What might have been the first page of a great and womanly 
idyll had been converted into a defeat and a defiance. 
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The full significance of her late interview suddenly flooded 
in upon Mrs. Portal. She half rose, then sat down again. 
Lofty wrath darkened her eyes; her beautiful sad lips 
thinned. 

With one sweeping movement, there was no denying it, 
Patricia had taken full command of a great situation, and 
reduced to a question of common expediency and common 
justice what might have been a well-spring of poetic 
possibilities. 

Patricia had prevailed ! 

No one would choose even partial defeat, but to Mrs. 
Portal the merest shadow of it was more cruel than the grave. 
And where was Patricia constrained to go now — at this 
unseemly time? 

Mrs. Portal's mind was firmly resolved not to suspect the 
widow of Gervas, now or ever, of any nefarious design ; but 
where was she about to go, defying custom ? good taste ? 
good feeling ? And oh ! the girl's serene assumption of 
dignities she herself had designed most beautifully to 
bestow 1 

Mrs. Portal felt bowed to the dust. 

When Patricia in her full panoply of woe came down after 
an early luncheon to say good-bye to her mother-in-law, she 
knew at a glance that she had again been assisting at a 
martyrdom. 

By way of penance and atonement, Mrs. Gervas Portal, 
who on occasion could be very absurd, hugged the dowager. 

"You poor mother," she said, "you poor, poor mother." 

Mrs. Portal sweetly returned the astonishing embrace. 
"But she trusts me in nothing," she thought, "and in the 
same way she was kind to him. Oh, Gervas ! my son ! my 
son ! * 

Since the day he had brought her soup, Harris had fallen 
into the way of hovering around his younger mistress, 
fulfilling little unexpected services for her, and smoothing 
all the ways of her going. And all he did he did with the 
most extraordinary elusive secretiveness. Her path was 
fairly strewn with flowers. Her books were ready cut, the 
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papers put near her favourite seats. And Harris was at the 
root of all the attentions. 

Patricia was touched — in a sad way, amused. This grey 
frail moth of a man had been so intimate and integral a 
portion of Gervas, it seemed odd that he should have taken 
her up. It seemed to be one of the grim jokes of her peculiar 
position. 

For the whole five years of her husband's illness whenever 
she escaped from the suspicion of his eyes, she had generally 
fallen under that of Harris's. The eyes of master and man 
had unceasingly pursued her. There was no evadiug those 
furtive, fearful, mute witnesses. She might have rested 
sometimes and forgotten, but for Harris. And now, from 
a fluttering spirit of suspicion, the little moth creature had 
developed into a fluttering spirit of apology. 

When she came out from Mrs. Portal he stood meek and 
deprecating in the doorway ; a rug on his arm, with the two 
footmen he had supplanted looking murder at his hoary 
head. 

When she reached her carriage Patricia found a big bunch 
of violets on the seat. 

" Master Tom, ma'am, is in the down-meadow, after rats," 
he murmured. 

She stooped impulsively towards the old man and put 
out her hand to say good-bye. 

" I'm glad you remembered the violets," she said. " One 
can do things so much better, I think, with flowers about 
Please tell them to take the down-meadow road." Harris 
mumbled something behind his few remaining teeth. 
Patricia felt certain that it was "God bless you." 

" But why ? " she said perplexed, " Why ? Is it, I wonder, 
since, after all, when I had the chance, I did not disgrace 
Gervas, that he thinks he owes me an apology. I've been 
greatly humbled," mused Mrs. Gervas Portal, " it's really a 
wonder I'm not more meek. Ah ! there's Tom happy with 
the rats! He'd rather not be interrupted — but — but one 
must have something!" 

In answer to her call Tom violently started; disengaged 
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himself from a yelping chaos, and advanced with a sheepish 
countenance. 

In spite of himself, a widow's head-covering made him feel 
as though he were again within the awful sphere of the ivory 
god, and to go warily were wise. 

"I only want to say good-bye, Tom. I shall be away 
till to-morrow evening," she said. u So you must look after 
your grandmother." 

Tom stared, and it was rapidly borne in upon him that to 
sit still for a whole evening, unsupported, under that tragic, 
yearning white face of his grandmother was a thing no fellow 
ought to be asked to do. 

He felt deserted, and at sight of his discomfort his mother's 
eyes danced and dislodged a brace of silly tears. Tom 
reminded her of things she had long forgotten — of the little 
sincere, selfish, overbearing ways of honest men. 

" I have to go. If s business," said she ; " but 111 be back 
before evening to-morrow." 

"But oh!" she cried, glancing at the dogs, "where's Jerry?" 
The question from such a source surprised Tom. 

•« Oh ! his leg got twisted." 

" Get it well, then, as soon as you can. He and Towzer 
are the best of the lot Oh! well, my train goes at 12.30. So 
good-bye." 

She was hankering after kisses. Tom could see that plainly 
enough ; but Patricia knew quite as well as he did, that with 
eyes at the back of the three bullet heads on watch, it would 
never do, so she just gave him a little push for friendship. It 
struck Tom that she had very decent ways, and the whitest 
hands he had ever seen. They alarmed him. 

" And how she came to know anything, cooped up in that 
duffing room, is beyond me," said Tom. "Awful down on rats 
as a rule — ladies. Hi 1 Gunn, haven't you any bally sense 
at all ? Hold off, Sally. Towzer— good dog ! Get him ! " 

The yells sank pleasantly into Patricia's ears, as through the 
little back window she furtively watched the whirl of insensate 
tails. 

" He'll miss me when all the rats are made an end of," she 
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thought joyfully, "and the evening comes. It will be an 
unbearable evening for Tom." She paused, sighed, and 
stirred restively. "But she'll finish it up with a tip," she 
faltered 

"Hell miss me all the same," she thought presently. "Shell 
be treating him as Gervas's son, pure and simple, forgetting 
that she has me to reckon with as well Oh, in spite of hei 
odious tip, it will be a simply vile evening for Tom 1 * 

The thought of the abject discomfort of her only child 
sustained Mrs. Gervas Portal throughout a melancholy journey 
of four hours. When she stepped at last from the train into 
a little wayside station, built practically upon a shingly beach, 
it still kept her heart warm. But that began to freeze again, 
when, having had her tea and given orders for a bed, she set 
forth down a road damp with sea-sand. A suggestion, indeed, 
of perennial salt tears pervaded the whole locality. The 
houses having sea-sand faithlessly worked in with the honest 
mortar in their making, dolorously wept The walls dividing 
the salt marshes were never quite free of moisture. The very 
eyes of the natives were rheumy with the bitter breath of the 
east wind. 

When she reached a little drab villa, with a green door 
and a purple roof, set genteelly in a sad little garden, Patricia's 
heart was a miserable lump of ice; for by this time Tom's 
father had cast out Tom. 

It was dusk, and a light showed wanly through limp art 
curtains. A small, meagre slip of a girl, looking scared under 
a cap, the streamers of which descended to the hem of her 
garments, appeared in reply to Patricia's knock, gasped up at 
the tall figure, and seemed about to collapse on the spot 
Patricia put out a firm hand to steady the creature, and asked 
if her mistress were at home. An unnecessary inquiry ; she 
could plainly hear the lady scurrying into position in the 
parlour. 

The next minute she was facing a fragile, willowy girl, some 
five years younger than herself, who drooped delicately against 
a painted iron mantelpiece set out with a profusion of green 
reptiles. 
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The girl's skin was transparently pure, the pale gold of he* 
hair rare and arresting. Her eyes were blue sapphires seen 
through a veil She seemed in a general sort of way to be 
hung about with a misty cloud of innocence. 

Her expression throbbed with entreaty, and her hands were ot 
the clinging variety. Her frail, swaying form was draped in 
muslin, streaked with green ribbons of the faintest hue, 
and her pretty, feeble fingers were hung with rings set with 
green stones. 

There was about her something of the plaintive elegance of 
a frost-bitten snowdrop. 

" How one's ideals alter,* reflected Patricia of the frozen 
heart. "Years ago I used to hanker myself after the snowdrop 
style. Now — I — I like my flowers with more body in them." 

"Miss Roles, do please sit down," said Patricia. In her 
voice there was neither kindliness nor hostility. It seemed to 
come from afar through cool clear airs. She might have been 
a star addressing a glow-worm. " You expected me ? * 

" Y-Yes— Mrs. Portal." 

Miss Roles having grasped her pocket-handkerchief, had 
already begun to weep; but with unexpected and startling 
agility she arose from her green-and-white couch, and struck 
out for the door : 

"Servants," she murmured, flinging out dramatic fingers. 

" Oh ! " said Patricia blankly. 

" Go at once and sit with Miss Gladys," came shrilling from 
the next room, "and see you don't sit idle either 1 Take your 
dusters and hem 'em." 

" Forgive me," she pleaded, in her normal tones of early 
spring, as she sank back on thq couch, " my maid belongs to 
the neighbourhood We must be careful." And Miss Roles, 
wearily posed upon a striped cushion, resumed her emotion. 

" I wish she wouldn't," thought Patricia, " till I've finished. 
That will be her time for woe, I'm afraid. I wonder," she 
pursued, still pausing upon the heaving figure — " I wonder if 
she thinks it would be more correct if I joined her. It would 
certainly be more original I wonder — " All at once she 
flushed scarlet. " Oh ! I wonder if I'm a woman at all, or a 
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monster, or, perhaps, a dramatic critic with a fiend's heart; 
but oh, she disconcerts me ! And sometimes it's harder to 
be a woman than anything else in the whole wide world." 

" Miss Roles," she said, when the sobs grew quite unbear- 
able, " I've come, as you know, to talk business. I wonder if 
you would mind listening attentively. It is important that 
you should quite understand I have not at all good news for 
you, I am sorry to say." 

The narrow head stirred in its handkerchief. 

" She's alive to current events," Patricia thought, with relief ; 
" but how on earth can one hurt such a reed shaken by the 
wind ? " 

" I'm very sorry," she said gently, " but it will no longer be 
possible for me to give you the ^200 a year you have had 
these five years. It will not be possible to give you anything 
like so much." By this time Patricia, although her face 
betrayed her not, was broken with shame. "I can only in 
future promise you fifty pounds a year." 

The bowed face of Miss Roles lifted itself on its slim white 
stem, which stiffened as she stared. Mrs. PortaTs eyes guiltily 
fell. 

"Fifty pound," dropped half-frozen from the sweet, weak 
lips. 

"It's dreadfully little," pleaded Patricia, "but there's no 
more." 

"Fifty pound for me and the afflicted child! Oh, my 
God!" 

Her face was working, her shoulders convulsively jerked. 
She was too full of anguish for fruitless tears. 

" This is horribly real," thought the poor avenger, in a panic. 
She had a horror of unknown feminine seizures, and looked 
anxiously around for water. A carafe, sitting languidly upon 
a bed of knitted moss, appeased her apprehensions. 

"It's sure to be stale; but if — if the worst happens, no 
doubt it will be useful," she reflected, with a sigh of relief. 

" I am sorry," she said lamely, half choked with shame and 
anger. 

To one born to give, to withhold is always bitter pain ; but 
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to withhold practically her rights from any creature so helpless 
and craven was an outrage upon Patricia. 

14 1 wonder if I can ever forgive Gervas, " she thought 
distractedly. 

" Oh, how sorry I am ! • she cried to the slender swaying 
back, torn with sobs of a violence possible alone to slim 
fragility. 

Patricia stood up and came nearer. 

"Can you manage in any sort of way? Oh, don't— don't 
cry ! Tell me if it will get things enough for you to eat ? 
Will— will the child suffer ? " 

The sobbing ceased with a soft bang, and the drenched 
face, livid with a thousand indignations, lifted itself to the 
pink one above it Patricia often flushed when she should 
have grown pallid, and never too much. Such precision of 
colouring had a heartless effect, and annoyed Miss Roles. 

For an instant she writhed mutely on her seat Then she 
lifted up her voice, and spake : 

" Will my afflicted child suffer ? You arsk — without a tear 
and with five hundred if it's a brass farding on your back.* 
The voice of melodrama had now entered into that of anguish, 
and Patricia felt herself strengthened. She lifted herself to 
her full height 

"What do you care if we suffers, my afflicted child and 
me ? * pursued the snowdrop. " What does the like of you 
know of suffering ? — you a-mourning in the best cr£pe and — 
sables—" 

The depressing fact of having paid ^350 for her very fine 
set of furs struck Patricia like a blow. Involuntarily she laid 
a deprecating hand upon a bunch of mocking, upraiding tails, 
and stood silent, brooding figure of compunctious pity. 
The attitude of mercy, as might be presumed, touched the 
snowdrop not at all ; nothing touched her but the furs, and a 
certain knowledge she had acquired in her business dealings 
with Mrs. Gervas Portal, of that lady's monumental lack of 
commonsense. 

" You can look," she cried, her plaintive eyes valuing the 
furs, " and talk." 
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M 1 wish I could," sorrowfully reflected Patricia. 

" And think me the dirt beneath your feet." 

"I have never thought you so. I've been sorry, I've 
been — bitterly sorry." 

" Fifty pound a year/' wailed Miss Roles, her delicate nose 
in air. " Fifty pound ! " 

" It is all I can manage." 

Patricia looked beyond her out over the misty sea; but 
she felt the blue innocent eyes fixed to her furs, and flushed 
more deeply. 

"She can't help her point of view," she rapidly decided, 
" and through everything she preserves her ideal look. Still, 
men are very curious." ' 

" Miss Roles," she said gently, " this interview is dreadful 
for both of us. It is no use needlessly prolonging it Please 
understand that in future I can only allow you fifty pounds a 
year." 

" Is everything in your hands, then ? " artlessly inquired 
Miss Roles, through her sobs. 

" Nothing is in my hands." 

Miss Roles stared carefully through her fingers, and being 
used to lies, she knew that here was truth, and her heart was 
as wax within her. She might cry till the crack of doom, but 
she would get no more. 

"I have kept my promises to you for five years," said 
Patricia, going mechanically back to the way of the star. 
"I thought, perhaps, you might have learnt to trust 
me." 

"Trust! I've forgotten the meaning of the word," she 
wailed, with shrill pathos. 

" Ah ! one can hardly blame you." 

Miss Roles flung away her tears and sat up, and the oddest 
look of close observation crept in amongst the innocencies 
of her eyes that were yet half afraid. The lady had just 
missed being clever enough for her r61e. 

" I could get all I want," she said, with a new burst of sobs. 
" I could get — s — sables." 

Patricia whitened and trembled a little. 
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u Ah ! I know. Everything is hard on you. But you — you 
would always think of your child ? M 

"Aye! As he did." 

Patricia's face was like steel 

"The compact was that under no circumstances should 
we ever mention that part/' she said. " Listen to me. How 
much do you pay for this cottage ? " 

"Five shillings a week," said the flower, swaying on its 
stem. 

She was now leaning forward, the languid, dog-like innocence, 
the handmaiden expression back in her limpid eyes. 

"Now," thought Patricia, "now I understand much better 
how it was." 

"How much," she asked, "would it cost to buy the 
cottage?" 

" Hundred an' fifty," said Miss Roles promptly. 

"Could you arrange to buy it?" Miss Roles hastily 
dropped two dancing eyes. 

" I could arrange it," she moaned. " It — it would be better 
in a lump sum. Time payments might " — sob — " look " — sob 
— " er — fishy. And I've kep' " — sob — " my character " — sob of 
a long-drawn, thrilling nature — " here." 

"I should be sorry in any sort of way to injure your 
character," said Patricia blankly. "Arrange the purchase as 
you like. I shall get the money for you ; then you will have 
jQi a week for food and — and things. I hope it will be 
enough. I hope you can manage." 

She paused, and an inextinguishable sense of revolt and 
repugnance filled her with nausea. 

"You must have clothes," she said at last. "I live so 
far away that no one would know — so, if you don't mind, 
I shall send you any of mine that are suitable Just now 
I shall have a good many." 

The elegant, sweeping garments of virtuous affliction had 
throughout the interview pierced the heart of Miss Roles with 
a vague remorse. She thought, with real emotion, how well 
they would have suited her style. 

She now accepted the bitter alternative with a storm 
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of genuine tears, dropped noisily into her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

To be a widow in the best weeds was a joy and a glory 
from which a cruel fete had debarred her, but a blurred vision 
of coloured clothes of a first-rate cut made life again possible 
for Miss Roles. When she lifted her head she was smiling 
like a suffering angel. She seemed to Patricia to be meekly, 
resignedly, damply smiling all over. 

In a dreadful, grotesque, and entirely unworthy way she 
reminded her of her mother-in-law. 

" It hurts my eyes to sew for long," sobbed Miss Roles, her 
eyes upon the furs of her benefactress; "an' I suffer from a 
weak back and enjoy the worst of health. I am ordered the 
best invalid stout," she absently threw in, " but I can but try 
and alter the things and save the money for the" — sob — 
« afflicted child." 

" She might have chucked me right off an* sent the child to 
a home," reflected the sobbing philosopher, hastily readjusting 
all her outlooks. "Can't expect to live always in clover — I 
can't" She furtively scanned Patricia. " And she hasn't an 
ounce o' sense. She'll send me enuff close for three." 

"May I see the child?" Patricia asked, in rather an 
unsteady voice; and never till the day of her death could 
she understand why she had asked. 

" She's my niece, Mrs. Portal, my niece," repeated the girl 
entreatingly, the sickly attenuated remains of the watery smile 
still about her lips. Patricia paused on the threshold to look 
at her, helplessly and hopelessly. 

" You do care for your child ? " she suddenly asked. 

" Oh, Mrs. Portal ! " cried the girl, broken with piteous 
sobbing. " Oh ! " 

Silent and perplexed with this succession of quick changes, 
Mrs. Portal followed her up the stairs. Miss Roles paused on 
the landing ; her wits temporarily obscured by true emotion 
had cleared up, and the possibilities present in this rare 
opportunity were regaining their values in her nimble mind 

She blushed and hesitated. 

To look grasping before a woman might spoil her game, 
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and yet to let the crucial moment go by would be rank 
madness. 

A careful study of the folly of man had helped Miss Roles 
to some slight knowledge of the less wise impulses of woman. 

Low moans floating from out the half-open door were 
visibly affecting the widow ; and though each moan honestly 
pricked at her own heart, no one knew better than did this 
snowdrop the value of the right psychological moment. 

" The doctor ! " she faltered. " Oh, how shall I pay him ? 
He has to call twice a week." 

" Oh/' cried Patricia, torn with the plangent sounds, " 111 
pay the doctor." 

As it happened, he was the parish doctor, whose calls were 
free. Moreover, being much impressed by the unobtrusive 
pride of the flower-like young aunt of the child, who hid 
great sufferings under a modest reticence, he spent a good 
deal of his meagre earnings in buying small foolish things for 
the invalid. 

Miss Roles swayed meekly and nervelessly towards the 
child, but she caught the little claw eagerly outstretched in 
the quick, warm clasp of a mother. 

Children were a sacred, closed book to Patricia, which she 
had longed often to open, but had never learnt the way. 

That a little child should suffer seemed to her an unthink- 
able, incredible thing. She had not seen this one since the 
slow horror of hip-disease had fastened upon it, and sapped 
and shrunken and twisted it into a travesty upon all childhood. 
When she turned her face at last from the pitiful sight, and 
got down the stairs out into the unloved garden, she was 
shivering. 

"But she loves it," she said. "Shell be good to it in 
her own way. And the child loves her ; she'll like the way 
perhaps." 

Neither food nor fire could warm Patricia. She shivered 
until the morning in her bed, trying all the time to square 
circles ; and convictions engendered in those unprofitable 
hours were the source of much subsequent folly upon the 
part of Mrs. Gervas Portal. 
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In the cool, passionless intelligence of the dawn, however, 
the scales fell from her eyes, and she saw herself as she 
was. 

" There's not an ounce of true woman in me," she sadly 
said. " For I utterly detest fallen sisters. 9 



CHAPTER IX 

For a landowner in a cycle of agricultural depression, the 
existence of Richard Venour had been a peculiarly un- 
trammelled one. The discomforts resulting from an inheritance 
of broad acres and narrow rents had in his case been obviated 
by a fortune bequeathed him by a relative of his mother's in 
the tallow trade, never mentioned by that lady until after the 
reading of his will. 

Thus comforted by fortuitous circumstance, and having an 
excellent digestion, Richard had accepted life robustly, and 
found its conditions, on the whole, bearable. His conscience, 
in common with his other organs, worked unconsciously, and 
rarely played tricks with his commonsense, and he had a 
natural leaning towards the straight road, and a clean path. 
He knew what he wanted moreover, and generally got it. He 
did his duties according to his lights, was the despair of local 
progressive feeling and its right hand ; for, invariably civil to 
idiosyncrasy, he followed his own leading. Thus he got 
through a surprising deal of work, more often than not 
reaching the right goal by a radically wrong road. 

He liked old ways and old friends, old wine, old books, 
and his old garden ; so frequently lost a fallible temper at the 
sight of pleasant things passing away. 

He gave woman a wide berth. But when forced by Fate 
up against the dangerous obstacle, faced it serenely and 
without comment, as a good sportsman will a bad fence. 

The silence of the open air and wide distances had got into 
his eyes, but in matters that touched him, had not appreciably 
affected his tongue. 

Taken altogether, Richard Venour had a truculent mind, 
and every fault of the prosperous bachelor 

91 
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That he should have been selected to swell the post-mortem 
revenge of Gervas Portal was a misfortune he judged to be 
undeserved, and knew to be unprepared for. He neither 
exaggerated his trouble nor bewailed it, but without any 
morbid contemplation it grew like a gourd. 

It stood in his path, and met his eye at every turn. It 
haunted him — a circumstance neither to brush away nor to 
kick aside ; one, on the contrary, that should and would be 
reckoned with. 

A woman had for his sins been literally jerked into a 
comparatively harmless life, and there was no knowing where 
she would end. And now, hot on her heels, came her son — 
the unhappy creature he had beholden entrenched behind 
petticoats at the funeral. 

Of late years Richard had had little direct contact with boys. 
But since his own boyhood had been a clean and agreeable 
one, he considered them at a safe distance with respect, very 
much as he regarded woman when she happened to strike 
him at all. 

And now, to have so neat a scheme of life as his made hay 
of by the Portal Will ! That, moreover, it should be the talk 
of the very market-place — this monstrous document ! The foul 
savour of its possible results dogged his steps abroad and at 
home. It followed him into every room in his old house, 
into the garden, to the stables and fields; even after an 
excellent dinner it penetrated into his old library. It was 
like a diseased atmosphere. And yet, to do justice to weak 
creatures had become a habit with Richard ; and here were 
two crying at his gates, and precious little chance of their 
being comforted, either, without his intervention. 

But a healthy mind will find amelioration for any affliction, 
and the divinity that shapes our ends had invariably done 
well by Richard ; and with the wind in the right quarter for 
the young lambs, a yearling giving good promise, and the 
birds nesting in the way they should, no man will creep 
amongst disturbing possibility when he can stride through 
consoling fact. By the time he had reached the second 
plantation the situation had become considerably tempered. 
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Hex good looks would, after all, square everything — even 
the boy's dolorous outlook — he hopefully reflected. A 
sensible man at the Manor would give the unfortunate 
woman her dues at last, and negative her dangers. He would 
look after the game and trout, and keep the coverts clean, and 
unless he were a born ass, take precious good care to preserve 
the lad from the righteousness of his egregious father. And 
the stage thus satisfactorily arranged, he himself could slip 
quietly out of it, unnoticed and uncompromised. 

So restored was Richard in the freshness of the morning 
that, although a modest man, he might have been betrayed 
into a more detailed settling up of Portal's widow had he not 
all at once been struck by the gross fact that the poor lady 
had bitterly little with which to exploit her charms. To 
Richard this was a sordid, ignoble, low sort of injustice, 
reflecting on the whole neighbourhood; and might prove 
the ruin of him. Imbecile visions of secretly financing the 
unhappy obstacle to her legitimate end faltered through his 
apprehensive brain, which, however, was still sufficiently clear 
to perceive the insuperable difficulties that must attend this 
course of conduct 

He paused, struck the unresponsive earth with his stick, 
scanned the skies for counsel, and for mocking answer came 
her image, in gorgeous tragedy, upon the cross his vile 
imagination had built for his undoing. And then the sight 
of Tom loafing aimlessly along the brow of the hill, 
staring up at his own chimney-stacks, turned to virulent 
activity the besetment that hitherto had lain passive in 
his mind. 

He turned abashed from the shorn glories of a goodly 
world, and went to luncheon. 

In the course of it he lost his temper after a degrading 
fashion, thereby rudely disturbing the drowsy blessedness of 
his old household, which, being used to sun itself in the 
serenity of a rule largely patriarchal, deemed itself in the 
unprecedented outbreak within the clutch of chaos. 

Unrest, doubt, uneasy foreboding, tacit reproach, encom- 
passed the steps of Richard, and he could find no sure 
7 
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retreat or hiding-place for his disordered spleen. He might 
have been a married man on the brink of a large family. 

There was nothing for it but sun and air. 

So forth he went, not caring whither, and presently found 
himself in the plantation of spruce firs that divided his land 
from the Portal property. Once started upon that fatal route, 
to get to the knoll overlooking the stream, knowing the man, 
was a foregone conclusion. For that particular reach of river 
was the Naboth's vineyard of Richard's otherwise unenvious 
mind. It held a trout-pool that beat the whole of his own 
good two miles of fishing, hands down. 

The dreams and joys of his boyhood hung still about that 
brown pool, and for ten years he had never cast rod into it 
As he paused and gazed, his heart went out to the entrancing 
possibilities that the death of Gervas had set free. 

Herein, he artfully reflected, he could come in. In this 
matter women were beside the mark. With such a father, 
and the keepers one and all criminal asses, it would be clearly 
only a common act of charity to defend the lad against his 
outrageous environment, and teach him to respect respectable 
things. 

With that, Richard struck out for the river. But all at once a 
chuckle at his own duplicity fetched him up, and being honest 
in the main, he was about sorrowfully to renounce philanthropy, 
and remove his foot from his neighbour's landmark, when Tom, 
from the top of a craggy rock, making the devil's own mess of 
a cast, caught his eye, and determined his future. 

Flinging pride and honour to the four winds, Richard bolted 
down the hill. 

" The duffer must be saved from himself," said he. " And, 
anyway, I can't stand that. 1 ' 

But experiencing a sudden distaste to be discovered 
prowling around his forbidden vineyard, even by as rank 
a duffer as Tom, remembering, likewise, Tom's youth, and 
the agony of being taken in the act of making a very peculiar 
fool of yourself, he doubled, crossed the bridge, and descended 
upon the angler from the other side. 

Tom was now in serious trouble with bis line, and sprawling 
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beside him, on its stomach, Mr. Venour beheld a red book. 
" ' Badminton/ by all that's holy ! and he's learning to fish 
out of that," said Richard. " Talk of the innocence of babes, 
and the strength of their stomachs ! " for beside the book his 
practised glance fell upon a packet of cigarettes of a fiendish 
brand. 

" Hullo 1 " said Richard, in a casual way. " Fishing, eh ? " 
Tom started, turned, and broke out in a violent perspiration. 
"Oh, well," he mumbled through a mouthful of line he 
had not the presence of mind to remove, "I'm havin' a 
try." 

Richard took a seat and a benevolent survey of affairs. 
" I'll be bound you got that line from Hutton," he said 
" Kept it in his oven, I suppose. By the look of it, it must 
curl round anything it sees. Let me try if I can't straighten it 
a bit Got into trouble myself the other day with much the 
same sort of devil's invention ! " 

Which outrageous lie greatly comforted Tom. 
Having with much labour and some skill disentangled the 
muddle, in a fit of sudden detachment Richard fell to trying 
experiments with the line — directly — and incidentally with 
Tom's heart As feat after feat accomplished itself as though 
by an unerring machine, that artless organ rose and fell, it 
wobbled and steadied itself, it raced and stood still. Finally, 
acknowledging its master and its king, with one bound it 
prostrated itself, grovelling, at his feet 

"Capital bit of river," sighed the unconscious potentate. 
" All it wants is fishing. You're a lucky beggar, Tom ! Beastly 
grind to have to hire your sport, or go— 'm — cadging after it 
I caught my first trout in this very pool." 

Richard's face was, as a rule, a very excellent mask ; but 
there are in men certain consuming passions which will out 
A feverish look of hankering upon his king's countenance filled 
Tom with a struggle of vague, inarticulate emotion. 

Of a sudden, at one and the same moment, he experienced 
the delirious joy of possession, and the supreme exaltation of 
laying gifts before the throne. 
He had gathered from the garbled wanderings of the derelict 
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keepers that during the amazing reign of his father Mr. Venour 
had never either fished his waters or shot his birds. 

He now held his breath, flushed, and paled, then shot up 
on his legs as stiff as a poker. 

" I say, Mr. Venour, you know, you'll fish it, of course," 
jerked out Tom, and subsided upon a sharp point of rock. 

Richard promptly emerged from his selfish abstraction to 
look at the boy. 

His likeness to his mother — a disqualification he had not 
before noticed — struck him shrewdly ; but in spite of himself 
he forgave the boy, and ever after, cavil as he would, rather 
liked red heads. 

"J^s awfully good of you," began Richard ; then the queerest 
diffidence he had ever experienced took him. 

His thoughts flew to woman — the inevitable. It was playing 
it pretty low down on that part of creation, filching a favour 
by stealth — behind her back. Very like cornering a deal 
this. Besides — oh 1 there were a score of " besides," but the 
draw of the trout was upon the angler. 

" Oh, I say 1 " he said, " it's altogether too good an offer 
to refuse, this. Ill take it, and thank you, Tom ; and later 
on," he said, half hesitating, "we'll square it all right with 
Mrs. Portal" 

A moment of silent embarrassment followed the exchange 
of amenities. 

Then Richard remembered his manners and his humanity. 

11 Heie, Tom," said he, " the rod's all right now. " Try it," 

Tom trembled, and tried. 

Richard guided and chafed, but he kept his voice cool, his 
counsel casual, and by the end of the novice's maddening 
display of ineptitude, had found a thing eminently essential to 
his eternal salvation, an object of compassion; whilst Tom 
had got hold of one even more essential to his, a hero* 

" I say," said Richard, when he had had about as much of 
the thing as he could well stand, "you'll have to practice. 
We must arrange our times for fishing to suit. I've been at 
the business since I was four, you know, so I can give you a 
wrinkle or so." 
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He paused, half-choked, with a swelling sense of virtue. 

" As though the young fool couldn't spread himself on the 
other reaches and leave me this," put in the natural man, and 
so relieved the tension. 

A gleam of adoration upon the stolid countenance of Tom, 
of dog-like gratitude in his eyes, recalled Mr. Venour to his 
better self, and reminded him that you have to pay for your 
benefits. Sadly he lifted his burthen of responsibility, and his 
anxious eyes fetched up on the cigarettes. 

" Wouldn't matter with the ordinary boy," he reflected; 
" but for this poor little beast, brought up in a dovecot, and 
with that father 1 Besides, if the women catch him, they'll 
have fits. This sort of mawkish rot, however, will spoil the 
fishing." 

Then Richard, being a just man, resumed his halting 
philosophy. 

"There's a fly in every ointment, anyway," he sighed ; "and 
there's a certain satisfaction, after all, in ' larnin' a twoad not to 
beatwoad.'" 

"I say," he observed mildly, although feeling unaccount- 
ably diffident, "I wouldn't smoke cigarettes if I meant to 
fish." 

Tom, who was clumsily gathering up the tackle, blushed 
horribly. 

"Tried it once myself and had to knock it off," Richard 
went on hurriedly. "There will be the shooting too, and the 
riding. You'll hunt, I suppose, in the holidays." Tom 
imbecilely gasped. "As long as you're new to any game I 
find you must take it neat, chuck tobacco, you know. I 
started a rifle corps here — been pretty successful with it too— 
but I could do nothing with the lads until I got 'em off 
cigarettes. Death on a steady hand or a straight eye, 
cigarettes." 

Tom's face was working painfully. 

" Soft as batter pudding*" irritably mused Richard. " Lord ! 
what a father to have, Ought to be turning in his grave this 
minute," he proceeded, with marked injustice, "if he was 
worth his salt, for leaving such infernal pap as that behind 
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him. Puffing like a grampus up this bit of a rise. Wish I 
hadn't started school-manning." 

Tom was now rumbling with the lateh of a gate. Richard 
flung him an embittered glance, and swung himself across the 
paling beside it ; four-foot-four and barbed wire atop. 

" Hate opening gates," said Mr. Venour, with melodramatic 
calm ; but the odd hurt in the glowing admiration, writ large 
all over Tom's countenance, brought to his toughened palate 
a taste of pain so elemental and eternal, that he felt too 
prosperous and cock-sure for further companionship with 
anything so young, and so unfairly disqualified by Fate and a 
lather. 

" Makes you feel ashamed of having decent belongings, and 
things all right yourself. Wonder if his mother sees it If 
she does — oh ! well there's never any accounting for women." 

The new spell in the air proved too much for Mr. Venour. 

" If one begins to think of the poor beast as Portal's son, 
there's an end of the fishing and everything else," he reflected. 

"Er — good-night," said he hurriedly; "our roads part 
here." 

Tom trudged on with a scalded heart 

" Showed pretty plain he'd had enough of me," he mused. 
u His best road is past the next paddock." 

It was a sore reflection, and engendered others still sorer. 

Like many another woman-bred boy, Tom's feelings were 
peculiarly open to laceration, his sense of physical shortcoming 
poignant With the artless candour of girlhood, bred of 
untoward circumstances, he had, in extreme youth, fallen into 
the usual trap, and in many ways betrayed himself to his 
cruel kind, and the consequences of his indiscretion had 
pursued him all through his short life. Even at Eton strays 
from certain of his old schools, run mostly with an eye to that 
great cradle of learning, met him on the threshold to confound 
and destroy. 

His reputation had always marched in advance of him. A 
fellow who knew nothing, and had buckets of aunts. 

If nothing particular is ever expected from you, it is extremely 
difficult ever to do anything particular. It was peculiarly so 
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for Tom. He had all the vanity and sensitiveness of a girl, 
and to begin what he should already have been well on in, 
square in the eye of a sneering audience, was death to Tom. 

And feeling the power within him to excel, to be at the heel 
of the hunt in everything was impossible to the like of him. 

He had begun to cut games, and was already well on the 
high-road to the bottomless sink of the loafer. 

Moreover, simply because of his physical deficiency, having 
been early imbued with a morbid horror of " swats," he had, 
so far, never done his best even in the trifling matter of lessons. 
His reports were as unsatisfactory in the reading as they were 
dense in the composing. 

And now, as he trudged upon his solitary way, his little 
heart was wrung. 

" That's it," he said at last. " They all got to know— and— 
and — all the same — I could do things — hanged if I couldn't, 
if — if I got the chance to start fair — but I'm so beastly old. 
Thaf s the bother with everything." 

Here a vision of Venour vaulting across the fence engaged 
his sad eyes. 

Presently, with an abrupt lift of his head, Tom looked care- 
fully around and listened. There was neither sight of eyes or 
sound of feet to abash him. The low, sonorous complaint of a 
lurking bullock gave him pause for an instant, but a placid 
red-back settling down in a ditch reassured him. And for the 
tender, soft, sad sounds quivering in this twilight of mid-spring 
Tom had no ears. Turning, still cautious and observant, he 
skirted the fence, that theatre of the late kingly feat, until he 
came upon a stretch he had noticed that morning in course of 
repair. It was several inches lower than the rest, and the 
barbed wire had been temporarily removed. Tom took off 
his coat, panted, leapt, and came to uttermost grief. His 
manner of taking mishap was open to grave objection. 

He spluttered; his eyes filled; he used an unpleasant 
expletive. And just as he had decided that it really wasn't 
good enough, and had stooped for his coat, smitten by 
sofne memory, he jerked himself up again, looked round, 
stiffened, and slacked to a fresh endeavour. This try was 
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bad, but better than the last His temper hdd oat, and the 
wholesome exercise shook up little odd centres held down so 
long by vile drcumstafice. 

The spirit of emulation was astir in Tom. He jumped and 
USL He began bravely and boggled at the finish. He jumped 
and got over by the skin of his teeth. At last he took a clean 
fly and landed upon steady legs, and so exhilarated was he 
that even the single success did not suffice him. He tried it 
again and again until he'd got it for good, then sighed for the 
three inches short, and the embittering absence of barbed 
wire. 

His legs, however, had no longer a hop in them, his back 
felt shattered, so shouldering his tackle he struck out for the 
path bordered by beeches. 

A feathery mist was now floating up from the river. The 
fleecy path swam on before him. The trees, swathed in gauzy 
webs of white, moved forth in rhythm. Wisps of soft 
winds gathered in about him, stifling his breath, chilling 
his blood. The ghosts of all the dead springs, disturbed by 
the flutter of new birth in the world, were abroad that evening. 

Tom shivered in the enveloping tremble of pain, forgot his 
one triumph, and remembered his many humiliations. 

Every cast of Mr. Venom's became diabolically accurate, 
his strength that of a god, his possibilities illimitable. Before 
Tom had finished with Richard he had grown monstrous in 
his hands. And in presence of his creation Tom felt a worm. 
A score of half-dead resentments arose in his seething breast, 
and the healing of hope slipped from off his wound. He 
stood, one little, ineffective outcast, before the mocking 
immensity of all expert knowledge. 

He paused to open a wicket gate, and then up through the 
wreathing mists came his mother in garments of combed wool, 
her black bonnet a white cloud, her hair opal-tinted in the 
moonlight. And her face was the one warm spot in a cold 
world. 

Never before in all his life had Tom been so glad to see 
a human being. The quality in his " Hullo ! " thrilled his 
mother's heart, and encouraged her to venture upon a little 
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kiss, which, since it was warm and soon over, Tom did not 
really mind. 

"I felt sure I saw yon at the corner," said she, "so I got 
out. It's been a horrid day. The train crawled through a 
flat, grey country, where nothing seemed to be altogether alive. 
The porters were hopeless, and the other animals out of 
reach, so I turned my attention to the hens at the little 
stations. They had a blue-mouldy look, so I bought biscuits 
to amuse them. They were fat enough, it was the dulness of 
life that afflicted them. Watching for my return may provide 
them with a new interest. And— oh! Tom," she cried, 
pouncing on the tackle. " You've been fishing. But can 
you?" 

"No, I can't," said Tom rudely. U I only thought I'd 
have a shot at it." 

She sidled closer to her son. 

" Tom," she said, after a pause. " You see I know so little 
of you, really. Do— do you know— anything at all — you 
know?" 

" Nothing I " promptly replied Tom. What was the use of 
making two bites of a cherry — in the dark ? 

" A-ah 1 I was afraid you didn't. And you've been too 
short a time at Eton to — to have quite got the hang of things 
yet. And — there's always the beginning to get over in 
everything." 

A curiously brutal look in Tom's face made his mother's 
bands, in clasping each other in her muff, forget that besides 
expressing emotion they had also her skirts to hold up. When 
absorbed in one object, all the others frequently escaped 
the notice of Mrs. Portal. 

" What a good thing," she cheerfully remarked, " that— it's 
not too late — that you've still plenty of time to learn all the 
little things " — the lift of Tom's head reminded her — " the 
things that matter, you know. It would be awful to know that 
you'll have to take a back seat in everything all your life 
because there was no more time." 

Tom stumped on in stolid silence. 

" But, of course," she hastily resumed, " everyone has to 
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start and work up from the beginning. When I was away, 
I used now and then to come across boys abroad for their 
holidays. I used to pick out those about your age and talk 
to them." 

" Oh ! " said Tom, in a voice quite guiltless of expression. 

His mother felt cold all down her back, but she firmly 
proceeded. 

" I knew one little chap like you in lots of ways." 

Since neither Tom nor the moon took any notice, Patricia's 
eyes now fairly babbled. 

"His people had also to go away and leave him to relations. 
And he got sent to weird schools, you know. And so at last, 
when he got to a decent place where the boys did things in 
the right way, he felt horribly out of it. He didn't know 
what on earth to do, so instead of doing anything, he took to 
funking games. Oh 1 he made a great ass of himself generally." 
She could feel the colour burning in Tom's cheeks, and her 
own burnt for company. "He was getting rather hopeless, 
and they'd written to his people. And then one day it struck 
him he'd better buck up, and go in and play everything, and 
not care a rap what anyone said. He told me that the one 
single thing that helped him through a rank bad time was 
knowing that directly he did get his hand in he'd make them 
all sit up. And he did too. He's now in his House Fifteen, 
and everything else. The odd thing, too, was," said Patricia, 
in an absent-minded voice, u that the better he played, the 
better he did the other things also — the lessons, you know," 
said this British matron, with deprecation. "Once he got 
into the way of beating in one thing, he wanted to beat 
in all." 

" Er— yes/' said Tom. 

" I wanted to send you to his school," said Patricia, " but, 
somehow, it — it couldn't be managed." 

The next instant the lady, " all bright with water drops," 
swam into the great hall beside her son, watering the polished 
floor from every pore. 

The first impulse of man or boy is to accuse woman. Tom 
turned round, seized, and shook her wilted pennon of woe. 
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" I say," he denounced, "you're a sop ! * 

" I ! Oh ! " said she, " I forgot the mist." 

She looked at her thin-shodden feet in a lake of muddy 
waters, at the limp formlessness of her costly skirt, remembered 
Miss Roles, and sighed 

" Oh, Tom ! " she said, and turned to him in pathetic 
helplessness, only the more pathetic for her size and quality. 

She might have been a queen dethroned. Often, by no 
fault of hers, poor lady, Patricia was somewhat large for the 
occasion. 

"My dearest!" entreated Mrs. Portal, from the classic 
threshold of the library, a saint all point de vice. 

" I'm very wet," said Patricia, in the corroding thought of 
Miss Roles' declining upon meekness, "but until now I 
didn't really believe in the mist" 

" She has not hitherto made an open exhibition of herselt 
before the servants," drearily reflected the dowager. "And 
to choose to-day for the installation of the new regime ! My 
son — oh, my son ! " 

"My child, you had better change," she said. "Those 
mists are treacherous." 

The news of the young widow's evening stroll was still 
being shouted in the servants' hall, when Harris advanced 
with respectful firmness. 

" I have sent hot wine to your room, ma'am, and lemonade 
for Master Tom. And a cold may be taken in a minute, 
ma'am, as thorough as in an hour," he ventured to the absent 
perturbation in Mrs. Gervas's face. 

At the first mention of lemonade Tom was swishing up the 
stairs. The sound aroused his mother to her responsibility. 

"Tom," she called out, "be sure to change your — your 
stockings." 

Tom grinned back, and for answer wrung a stream from the 
top of one of them ; and in her joy at the clearness of his 
profile etched sharp against the dark oak, and its striking 
unlikeness to Gervas, Mrs. Gervas Portal forgot Miss Roles 
and her own disreputable condition, and when she entered 
her room, rivers of water flowing from her skirts, her face was 
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as the face of one who has taken a city. For had she not had 
her first little walk with Tom, and preached him her first little 
sermon ? She who had waited so long ! 

At sight of her her faithful French maid, Marie, fairly fell 
together. 

" Mais, madame," she moaned — " mais — mon Dieu, 
madame ! I 'ave heerd — I 'ave expected. But not deese. 
De coachman, 'e swears. De great long Petaire, 'e do 'ave 
feets. Madame do make de promenade in de guttaire, and, 
madame, oh, mon Dieu ! in 'er first crgpe." 

As she rapidly removed from her mistress each drenched 
article, a running commentary, agitated and staccato, fell from 
the pale lips of Marie, and she spread each garment on a 
separate chair. 

"Dees — de chapeau. Ah! a chapeau to dream — one 
'undred francs. A jupe — ah, mon Dieu ! une telle jupe ! 
Cinquante francs. De 'evenly robe, trois cent francs. Mon 
Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! " 

When she had her mistress restored at last to outward 
sanity, meekly sipping her wine, Marie began categorically to 
sum up the damage, touching each offending article with a 
quivering finger. 

" Dees," she wailed, " trois cent francs. Dees — deux. 
Dees — quatre-vingt dix, vingt ! — cinquante I Togedder — " 

A nightmare as of Mrs. Jarley's wax-works arose within 
Patricia's distracted brain. Her things were all taking on a 
horrid life; her imagination heated and excited — her better 
parts wrung with remorse, she could endure no more. 

"Togedder — " repeated Marie, with a voice as of one 
risen from the grave. 

"Marie," commanded her mistress, "that's enough for 
just now. Don't add the things up. I'm rather tired. The 
— the rest will do to-morrow. And please don't let me see 
the things again until you — you've — er — done — er — something 
to them." 

11 Mais, madame ! " screamed Marie. 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Gervas Portal, rising with dignity and a 
beautiful smile, and sailing with all her canvas set to the door. 
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"you are so wonderful, you can do anything with clothes. 
It's being French. You have gifts, I fear, that are denied us." 

For an instant Marie stood as though frozen to the ground ; 
then she darted to the landing, and with motherly, yet con- 
temptuous eyes, watched the regal progress of the convicted 
criminal all down the oaken stairs. 

" Mon Dieu ! " she groaned. " ]€sa Marie ! Est-ce qu'elle 
est folle, ou est-ce que c*est moi ? " 



CHAPTER X 

His wide circle of friends had, as a matter of course, been 
looking all this time to Mr. Gore for the details of the latest 
county scandal. 

Anyone so minded can get at the terms and dispositions of 
a will, but it is the facial expression of the sufferer in the 
unguarded moment of the first shock which interests the true 
observer. 

The new-found masculine restraint of their trusty friend and 
henchman had proven extremely annoying to a legion of 
expectant ladies. Since they had known for certain that Mr. 
Gore had been bidden to the melancholy function at the 
Manor House, they had harboured no misgivings, but had 
waited in sure and certain hope for the information necessary 
to their peace of mind and future guidance. They had 
always been able to depend upon Mr. Gore. 

And yet since the interesting occasion he had not entered 
one of their drawing-rooms, and when encountered upon the 
high-road, looked imbecile — so Mrs. Saumarez Daunt said. 
Since her position gave her a perfect right to call a spade 
a spade, she generally liked to do so. Mrs. Bellamy put it 
more gently. " Quite portentous, my dear," said she. 

From these utterances, disseminated broadcast, there had 
grown up a certain breathlessness in the atmosphere of the 
neighbourhood. 

What was this new development in Mr. Philip Gore ? What 

did it portend ? They had all quite enough to put up with 

in their own mankind without being called upon to regulate 

Philip Gore. Was he going, after all, to turn out even such 

as they, — he whom they had come to regard as one of 

themselves ? 

1 06 
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At last Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, who happened to be the 
most important lady thereabouts, decided to send Mr. Gore a 
definite invitation, couched in the form of a royal command. 

And by sheer force of reflex action he accepted it. But he 
carried his flutter of manhood with him. He descended from 
his dogcart with the air of one who trod the firmament, and 
those ladies who beheld him from the window, detecting vague 
revolt in the attitude, primmed their lips, and looked resolute. 

When he entered the room, there fell upon it a sudden and 
inexplicable silence. A sense as of an alien presence pervaded 
space. 

No woman, howsoever audacious, can babble out all the 
innocences of her heart before a company of her own kind, 
and one man, whatsoever she may do individually in his 
presence. But until this moment the conversation had never 
flagged because of the unexpected entrance of Mr. Gore. 

Recognising his unusual effect, he thrilled with self-respecting 
pride. 

The soil of this particular locality was clay, and the feminine 
population partook largely of its quality. It was a sane and 
reliable people, with no vulgar extravagance of outlook. 
Their vision, mental, moral, and spiritual, had for long 
generations been discreetly accommodating itself to the 
flowery foothills of life, and had left towering heights to, so to 
speak, trippers. They had all been born with an innate distrust 
of irregular methods of thought and action, and those who 
entered in some other way, were anathema in this favoured 
community. One curate dropped in their midst by an 
indiscreet bishop, although adored and adorable, and engaged, 
rumour said, three deep, one month after the fact came out 
that he had learned his theology in a colonial institution, 
carried a broken heart to celibacy and Rome. So his maiden 
aunt tearfully related. 

A native-born tramp they would glut with comforts, yet 
drive an alien beggar from their doors with metaphorical 
pitchforks. 

All their disreputable pets they christened Gladstone in 
the last generation, Campbell Bannerman in this. Within a 
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radius of eight miles there were fourteen Gladstones, all 
marked characters, and more than one litter of Campbell 
Bannermans was coming on. When they went abroad, they 
entrenched themselves behind an impregnable barrier of 
British character, and hoped they were an example to the 
natives, returning always, therefore, as uncontaminated as they 
had set forth. Conservative to their toes were these ladies, and 
the backbone of England. 

It was indeed a select society, but in one particular 
peculiarly placed. 

The girls were few, and threw back somewhat to an early 
Victorian delicacy of constitution, and the unmuscular type. 
They had no leanings towards hockey or other High-school 
innovations, and had they evinced any such, they would have 
been promptly squashed in the bud by the maternal heel; for 
the family instinct ruled triumphant in this pastoral district. 

And by some strange ruling of Providence the educational 
advantages of a young married woman was denied the 
circle. 

Patricia was the one substitute for this necessity to the 
development of nations, and she had been disqualified by her 
own act 

The ladies of shire were not unkindly, but they had ample 

time for thought ; and if, after ten years of fitful intercourse, 
an atmosphere of unverified doubt and unsatisfied curiosity 
still hangs about a woman, what are you to do? 

British benevolence likes to be able to swear to its facts, and 
there was nothing in Mrs. Gervas Portal you could swear to, 
but that her hair was not dyed. To be conscientiously agreed 
upon this fact had taken the jury of matrons five years. And 
after all, they decided that if her hair had not been like a fire- 
brand she would have doctored it until it was. In short, for 
a long time Mrs. Gervas Portal had been a difficulty, and for 
one word her feminine friends said of her, they looked a dozen. 

And now this extraordinary will ! Charity was very well in 
its way, but Gervas Portal being above reproach, the will 
crystallised into certainty a thousand suspicions. Some action 
in the matter was really necessary, and now, with his evidence 
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of quite crucial importance, to have Philip Gore putting on 
airs ! 

"My dear Mr. Gere/' said Mrs. Saumarez Daunt — this 
lady possessed a Roman nose, and all the bleak virtues of the 
perfect wife — " have you been away ? " She spoke as though 
addressing the House. 

"Away, my dear lady? Haven't been three miles from 
home these ten days." 

" I quite expected you to call in yesterday," said Mrs. 
Bellamy, in her sad, low voice, that made so marked a contrast 
with her singular smoothness of complexion. The voice was, 
so to speak, a compromise. 

She had a husband, who in feebler hands must have writ 
himself large all over her person. She had sufficient philosophy, 
however, to take him as she did the other ills of life — reasonably, 
thus avoiding wrinkles. At the same time, for reasons of 
propriety, on account of him she had lowered her voice by 
two demi-tones. 

" I was quite disappointed you didn't come. I want you so 
much to help me in the choice of a school for Percy." 

" Awfully sorry, Mrs. Bellamy, but the truth is that I met 
Downey — the lawyer, you know — and once he'd got hold of me, 
there wasn't much time for calling." 

" Ah, but you'll not desert me in this dilemma, will you ? 
You'll soon come round — " 

" Margaret Bellamy all over — always dragging in her scrubby 
little brats to remind us of her fine husband's carelessness and 
her cares," reflected Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, as she greeted several 
new women of no particular account, and turned them over to 
tea and Ethel, her only unmarried daughter, and her despair, 
whom no human exertions could get off. 

In the intervals of pronouncing platitudes, Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt glared at Mrs. Bellamy. 

11 1 haven't got Philip here by the heels to choose schools 
for her," she mused, "but to make him behave like a human 
being." 

When she had got rid of her next guest, Mrs. Daunt turned 
with implacable resolution to Mr. Gore. He was diligently 
8 
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entering in his note-book a list of Mrs. Bellamy's requirements 
— a synopsis of the maternal hopes and fears. 

" But, my dear Margaret," said Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, the 
sonorous vibrance of her voice filling the room, " if you want 
all that, you'd better pack the boy straight off to heaven. No 
school on earth will fulfil such outrageous expectations. Given 
a ■ boy's rank, ultimate school, and future profession, possibly 
his constitution, there are in the United Kingdom about six 
schools to choose from. In my case, of course, there was one 
— the school my boys' father went to." 

Her glance soared calm and impersonal beyond Mrs. 
Bellamy to rest upon Ethel. She realised with a bitter pang 
that Ethel looked exactly as though born to pour out tea for 
women to all eternity. The girl, as well she knew, had taken 
to poetry and anaemia, pining for Richard Venour; had in 
ten years failed to abstract one definite look from him, and 
was now twenty-five, 

"Just as though losing your complexion and running up 
doctors' bills would move any man to action," she mourned, 
her eyes still raking her daughter whilst she made perfunctory 
remarks to the vicar's wife. "Still, I had hopes. A man 
after thirty knows too much of — er — flesh, to want to marry 
it It might have come right in the end. A settled purpose 
does a great deal." She lifted her lorgnette. "Ethel is 
certainly ladylike, and a man in love might call her figure 
willowy ; and under ordinary cir — " 

" Cross your breed, Mrs. Green," she exclaimed. " What 
on earth do you want with prize fowls with your huge family ? 
A good table breed — . . . 

"Oh! it might have come right," she sighed again, "but 
for this abominable — er — complication. . . . 

"But surely, Mrs. Green, three servants can't give much 
trouble. It's when there are dozens all tumbling over each 
other's heels that one's worries begin. . . . 

" Ah ! Good-bye, Mrs. Green. You won't forget the book 
for my Mothers' Meeting. 

" One ought to start a class for the teaching of common 
sense to vicars' wives," remarked Mrs. Daunt, in passing, 
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to an old friend, whilst her eyes resumed the inspection of 
Ethel. 

"What's bloodless virtue, after all, to woe— under a cloud — 
all the colours of the rainbow, and in the best French weeds ? 
Mercy on us ! Ethel looks green.' 1 

" It's rather an overcoming day, isn't it ? " she said to the 
room at large, and sublimely smiled. 

"John! pull down that blind behind Miss Saumarez 
Daunt" 

Ethel knew what her mother was after, and blushed a 
faint puce behind the teapot. 

" Now I've got rid of that poor, incapable Mrs. Green," 
murmured Mrs. Saumarez Daunt to a lady she could trust, 
"I'm going to find out what Gore means by his airs and 
graces." 

But just at this moment, oddly enough, Providence came 
to the aid of the lady, and set the ball rolling. 

A little creature, of uncertain age, with the voice and 
movements of a reed warbler, came flitting upon outstretched 
wings across the room. 

"Oh, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt," she piped, "I'm so sorry, I 
fear I'm late for your delicious tea. Ethel, do say I'm not ! 
I've been delayed. I had to go to the station this morning," 
she twittered, gathering in the audience with her quick eyes, 
" for Hamley's books — he's so tiresome about his books, you 
know — and who should I see but Mrs. Gervas Portal, driving 
up to catch the 12.30 train ! 

" She was in the large brougham with a pair, and two men," 
she cried, all her chiffons rippling. " There was the oddest 
look of — er — gaudy display about the turn-out — not the least 
like us, somehow. Naturally, I didn't go forward to speak to 
her; I — I couldn't; though, indeed, I don't suppose she'd have 
minded And what that mourning must have cost! Ah, 
Ethel, thank you, dear! I can never resist your exquisite 
cakes. Perhaps it's insular," she pleaded, nibbling at her 
cake, "but I can't bear a quite recent widow to look as 
though she'd stepped straight out of — er — Figaro, you 
know." 
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"It's— er — rather unscriptural, don't you think?" gravely 
murmured Gore. 

"To my mind,* boomed Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, "there's 
always a subtle vulgarity in looking aggressively Parisian. I'm 
thankful to say I look what I am — an Englishwoman. 19 

A little wave of approbation here stirred the air. 

"And her hair," proceeded the warbler, "my dear Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt, it really looked crimson." 

" I was at the station, and I saw her," said Ethel, stretching 
her thin little neck out over the teacups. 

She was built meagrely, poor Ethel Her nose was some- 
times pale blue, and there was a faint little purplish tinge in 
her skin. She read the sad poets ; sometimes, alas ! she spoke 
in their speech at dances. But she had loved well these many 
years, and it made her heart sweet. 

Besides Mrs. Gervas Portal having in such full measure all 
that she lacked, she had always seemed to her a person of whom, 
in the natural course of things, she, at least, must always think 
beautifully. And now that she was planted sheer in her path, 
blocking all her light, since Ethel had a high pride, to think 
more beautifully still seemed to her the only thing left to do. 

"Oh, I saw her," said she, "and she looked glowing— just like 
a ripe field of corn full of flowers all wrapped in black clouds." 

" Goodness gracious, Ethel ! " said her mother, " are you 
quoting Ossian ? And a very nice way, indeed, for a widow of 
a week to be looking ! " 

Ethel having set palely behind the teapot, Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt dropped her glasses and turned to her guests. 

" I can imagine her hair in a widow's bonnet," she said, with 
gravity. 

" Oh ! " pleaded Ethel, again emerging, " but it's her own ; 
she can't help the colour." 

"With the reputation hair such as hers has acquired for 
itself," said her mother acidly, conscious of a large bill now 
awaiting her for a drab-coloured addition to her own shortage 
of locks, " to my mind it matters little whether it's genuine 
or false. All one knows is that it's precisely the hair one 
would have expected of Mrs. Gervas Portal." 
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Ethel, who, in spite of her poets, had a seeing mind, was 
awed into silence. 

" Where was she going to at such a time ? " demanded Mrs. 
Daunt 

" Ah ! you also thought it odd." 

" Odd 1 I should think I did indeed ! " said the matron 
proudly. 

"I believe," trilled the bird — "I believe the very porters 
were amazed. 1 ' 

" The lower orders generally take their cue from their betters," 
explained the leading lady; "they are, after all, accustomed to 
us." 

" As I drove away she was buying, I think, a Strand, with 
her veil thrown back." 

" Oh I " cried Ethel, " I— I couldn't help seeing, but it waa 
an ABC." 

" An ABC ! " screamed her mother, " Ah ! she didn't 
choose to ask the stationmaster for information then. Dear 
me!" 

"I felt, somehow, sure that dear Mrs. Portal would be 
grieving, so I went over this afternoon," sweetly parsued the 
bird. "It — it was dreadful to see her — and really quite 
beautiful. So calm 1 so uplifted ! but a broken woman. 
She has got her death-blow. And oh J to hear her speak 
of * dearest Patricia.' It was pathetic ! And I hope I'm not 
unkind, but I don't believe she knew any more than I did 
where 'dearest Patricia' had gone." 

Ethel's lips moved. She half rose from her seat, bumped 
down again, and cried out in a thin voice : 

" But— but what does it all matter ? " 

There was a slight quick turning of eyes upon Ethel, who, 
as a rule, hung by a mere thread upon the outskirts of the 
conversation. 

" I do hope, dear Mrs. Saumarez Daunt," plaintively piped 
the warbler, "that you don't think that I — I've been 
evil-speaking." 

" Evil-speaking, my dear Mrs. Rouse ; I hope we are all 
incapable of such vulgarity. But we are certainly not called 
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upon to be either stone-blind or deaf-mutes. Those that are 
set upon a hill, however small," said she humbly, with a proud 
sniff, " must expect to have to face the full light of day. WE 
do not ask to be judged by the light of a farthing dip." 

Having uttered which magnificent sentiment she coughed, 
and a responsive murmur quivered through the room. 

" In my experience, a woman of our class hates what she is 
pleased to call 'gossip' in exact ratio as she fears it 'Ye 
shall not fear what men shall say of you,'" she reverently 
misquoted. "If we are forbidden honest discussion in our 
own drawing-rooms, where, I should be glad to know, is the 
boasted Liberty of England? We'd better, in that case, be 
agitating for a new Magna Charta. For my part, I should not 
mind — " she paused, with a gesture that swept in the county, 
time and eternity — " I should not in theleast mind facing the 
public opinion of all England." 

" ' I have respect unto my high calling ' is a good motto," 
murmured Gore. " It was my mother's." 

"A woman," went on Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, u holds her 
reputation in her own hands." 

" O— Oh ! " cried out Ethel. " But do you think she does, 
if she's a stranger in the county ? " 

" That Mrs. Gervas Portal, after living ten years amongst 
us, is a stranger in the county, to my mind says a great 
deal." 

Mr. Gore had motherly instincts, and Ethel had always 
struck him as ill-nourished. He now strolled between her and 
the maternal eye ; and the mother in him awoke the man. 

" Oh, well," said^ he, shedding an indulgent smile upon 
Mrs. Saumarez Daunt ; the half-amused, affectionate indulgence 
of a man, he was well aware, will often touch a woman of 
mature age. It shows that he is still alive to her sex, a 
consciousness that is, alas, apt to fade in his mind with time. 
"Oh, well, you'll allow, dear lady, that there have been 
peculiar difficulties in Mrs. Gervas Portal's road towards 
intimacy." 

u Our sympathy, Mr. Gore," said the lady, with dignity, 

and our kindness were at Mrs. Gervas Portal's command. 
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There is not one of us who would not gladly have held out 
a helping hand to her had she evinced the very slightest 
inclination to take it ! We are not in the habit of intruding." 

" Sympathy," said Mr. Gore darkly, " however sweet, is not 
for all women." 

" Oh ! If a woman is afraid of the sympathy of woman, be 
sure she has something to hide." 

"Or gets it elsewhere," sighed Mrs. Bellamy, whose 
philosophy preserved her from all the pitfalls of the ill-mated. 

" Or has a system," trilled the bird, who had her own 
reasons for hating the Bellamy woman. 

"Or," said Gore, still clinging to the manhood within 
him, now wilting fast in the heated atmosphere — " or prefers 
honour to sympathy." 

" I suppose sympathy — even womanly sympathy," said Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt, with great severity, "can upon occasion 
hold its tongue." 

"You wrong me, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt. I am quite 
aware that a woman can be a past-master in the art of not 
letting her right hand know what her left doeth, much less 
an — er — mutual friend. There are, however, cases in which 
even to admit the need of sympathy — " 

" My dear Mr. Gore ! with a husband dying by inches 
for five years ! " 

"True! I'd — er — forgotten — the — husband. But," he 
continued hastily, "you saw her when you called?" 

" As though that had anything to do with it I You may 
call a thousand times, and only know a woman by her 
appearance, her dressmaker, or some trick of manner." 

"Still," persisted the peace - maker, "you'll admit the 
running was against her. You forget the — er — Colonial— er — 
taint." 

"Pardon me, Mr. Gore! I never forget it — nor the fact 
that it would be almost beyond the bounds of credulity 
that one of us should have become the centre of the will 
left by Gervas Portal." 

In the glance that Gore trailed from Ethel to the bird 
there was a power of thoughtful insolence. Ethel felt it, 
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and got damp all over. Ethel, so her mother said, took 
every sensation both uncomfortably and unbecomingly. 

"Well, no," said the masculine appraiser, "to me also 
it would be quite incredible. There is something for all our 
derision in the legend of our youth : 

" ' I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in this Christian land 
A happy English— er— child.' " 

"I hear," said Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, "that Mrs. Gervas 
Portal took the aspersion, presumption, accusation — it's 
difficult to define it — with marked coolness." 

"She took it with marked courage." 

"Oh! courage is a word with many meanings. Did 
Richard Venour also display courage? He will need it, 
I fear. His mother was a good woman. One cannot be 
sorry that she is dead." 

" But, mother," cried Ethel, writhing on her seat, " why — 
oh, why?" 

" Really, Ethel !— is Ethel bewitched, I wonder.— Will you 
see if everyone has had tea, dear?" she said, waving her 
daughter back to her post. 

"After all," she murmured to the matrons near her, "it's 
not the sort of thing a well-brought-up girl could understand. 
I feel this minute just as if we were discussing divorce courts 
and co-respondents, and horrible things of that order. It's — 
it's — the flavour of the subject, somehow." 

" Dear lady, you're too sensitive," murmured Gore. 

"It's so vague," she complained, "so mysterious, so 
unsatisfactory. You were at the reading of the will. Sight is 
so much more conclusive than hearsay. Is the thing as bad 
as it seems? We must not wrong anyone by misunderstanding." 

The matrons had drawn in about their hostess; the soft 
seat he usually occupied stood invitingly beside her. Richard 
Venour, after all, was the rudest fellow he knew ; Mrs. Gervas 
Portal the most insolently aloof. He had a hundred barbed 
arrows of wit on the tip of his tongue. Mr. Gore smiled, 
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hesitated, and yielded; Ethel sighed and wrung her hands 
under the tea-cloth, and the room hummed with the reputation 
of Patricia. 

That night, before many an honest man could get to sleep 
he was fain to curse the Colonies, and look upon any further 
extension of the Empire as futile rot. 

"One's own women are bad enough, but when outsiders 
come in, one may as well throw up the sponge," he murmured 
in his beard. " Damn the Colonies 1 " 

And yet they say that women have no voice in politics • 



CHAPTER XI 

Although in a general way Tom was really rather pleased 
with his mother — she might have turned out to be anything 
after all, you never know, — it was Mr. Venour who filled his 
heart and fired his imagination. 

Thus, all through the evening of his pregnant encounter with 
the gentleman, Tom was ttte montic^ and to jabber of such high 
happenings with women of whom he knew so little would have 
seemed to him sacrilege. In this matter, to give him his due, 
it was not himself of whom he was chiefly thinking, but of Mr. 
Venour. Not the sort of fellow to like that sort of thing, Mr. 
Venour; one, moreover, you could not possibly mix up with 
sick-rooms, and minds preoccupied with that strange face 
amidst the flowers. 

It was a kaleidoscopic dream of bliss that evening for Tom, — 
a sad little nightmare for Patncia. 

The intimacy begun in the mist waned in the firelight. 
Little atoms of perfunctory conversation made fitful circles in 
the tired air. Here and there Mrs. Portal sweetly stifled a 
sigh, and blotted it out with a smile ; and Tom came no nearer. 

Another evening passed in like fashion, and another, and 
in the day-time Tom eluded the ladies. Patricia's heart ached 
horribly, and her strong, composed fingers, in their ridiculous 
unrest and longing to touch her son, fell in absent moments 
to weaving the air. 

Tom, to give him his due, during meal-times, with the 

solemn footmen behind their chairs, realising the dawn of some 

new responsibility involving his womenkind, broke out into 

fitful remarks, providing scraps of information which more 

than once surprised Patricia. Clearly Tom's intelligence was 

astir ; and yet, being a mother in no sort of way interpreted for 

her the workings of her son's mind. 

118 
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And yet in spite of philosophy, so wistfully did she pin her 
faith to Nature that she kept on expecting that jaded hack 
to be opening a multitude of locked doors which could only 
give way to time and circumstance. 

The fourth evening Tom coughed several times after dinner, 
with no apparent cause, squared himself, and with startling 
suddenness burst into an amazing harangue couched in strong 
language. He began, it is true, with some halting respect for 
the restraint and dignity of phrase ; his initial sentences, indeed, 
convinced Patricia that he had learnt them, thus proving the 
occasion to be of grave importance. But presently, in his 
incontinent haste, Tom declined upon the vernacular. 

His theme was an implacable, wholesale, florid arraignment 
of every keeper on the place — an exposure of the rottenness 
of the entire scheme of sport upon the estate. Gleams of 
shrewd observation were evident in every turgid charge, ^e 
light of knowledge marched nimbly with the darkness of 
ignorance. 

The women listened breathless to the weird flow of words. 
"The awfullest old asses, Hutton and Black, that ever 
lived 1 " blustered Tom. " Bunged up with rheumatics an' 
impudence an' bone-idle. Oh ! it's no word for 'em ; they're 
all-round asses, that's all — scand'lousl An' the woods 
crawlin' with stoats, an strings of eggs in every cottage. An' 
good hen-pheasants stewin' in their pots. An' as for the 
trout—" 

Tom paused for breath, his eyes shooting flame; and 
suddenly jerking himself up, he planted himself on the hearth- 
rug, legs apart, hands behind his back, a truculent image 
of man. 

"An' d'yTcnow, last year what did we do but stock half 
the county with many foxes. There's Portal for you ! " 

"My dearest boy," broke in Mrs. Portal pleadingly, 
"but—" 

" True as Gospel 1 " roared Tom, stripped of his last rag 
of propriety. "Shot a vixen, muggin' oafs — out lookin' for 
their supper, I s'pose — and then neglected the cubs, an the 
poor little beasts," said Tom, with anguish, " went out cadgin' 
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on their own, an* ate offal, poor little beggars, an' got mange, 
an 1 gave it to the hounds. Oh ! an' aren't we the talk of the 
place, that's all? You hardly likes to show your nose, you 
know," said Tom magnificently, with sombre eyes. 

Patricia's lips moved to speak, then she blushed deeply, 
and looked at her mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Portal was aware of the movement and the silence, 
and was sorry for her daughter-in-law ; but her duty was to 
reply to Tom. 

" But my dearest boy," said she, in velvet demi-tones, " we 
know that there are abuses. It's been so difficult, dear. 
Your father's illness absorbed us entirely. And there's been 
no time yet to see to things. Besides " — she paused, clasping 
her hands — "even in our redressing of abuses we must act 
as your father would wish us to act — quietly, without heat 
or anger. I have never known a rule so distinguished by 
kindness and consideration as his — " 

" Kindness ! consideration ! " gasped Tom. " But it's 
the sack they want Jibberin' idgets!" 

The rough voice and language, so new to her experience, 
were agony to Mrs. PortaL Her heart cried out for 
Gervas. 

Patricia was wondering, with poignant anxiety, whence Tom 
derived his correct views of things. Not from the keepers, 
she knew; not from Gull, but — from whom, then — from 
whom? There was a baleful name behind her mind, but 
she refused to bring it forward — to believe in it. "If 
only he'd have come to me," she said. " I could have told 
him everything ; but I've just got to sit still and lose all my 
chances. He hasn't an idea how much I know." She flung 
a more keenly searching glance upon her son. " If he had, 
he wouldn't be so overbearing and such a goose, I think. 
And — oh, dear me — there she is, pleading to a boy in that 
mood, and with that face ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! " 

For an instant her miserable helplessness struck Patricia to 
the earth ; but a prostrate attitude did not suit the lady. She 
arose and stood towering above Tom, and the autocratic 
command in her bearing of a sudden burlesqued the 
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disordered tempest of emotion convulsing him. Being sharp 
in his way, and used to derision, a glance might have chastened 
Tom ; but with keepers of Hutton's order on his mind, and 
the new sense of power within his swelling breast, Tom had 
no time to look at women. 

" Rotten asses ! " he muttered. " Every hour they're about 
we're bein' laughin'-stocks." 

During this exhortation, Tom had looked straight ahead of 
him, steadying his eyes on a blue vase ; now moved by some 
memory, they darted from one woman to the other, then he 
gulped oddly and addressed himself to his grandmother. 

" I say, grandmother, couldn't you tackle 'em now, at once, 
and start 'em ditchin' ? It's all they're fit for." 

" My boy, your father — " 

Tom gasped and spluttered, but he burst in : 

"But when he was lyin' sick, he couldn't possibly tell what 
those cantin' rascals were after. Have to track that sort with 
your eyes peeled, /know." 

"Is this my son's son?" thought Mrs. Portal, her hand 
held tight to her bursting heart 

"There's not one square inch of Gervas in him," reflected 
his mother. "But to take a pleading attitude with Tom 
will be the ruin of him." She glanced at her mother-in- 
law. Her face was melting upon Tom. "She's building 
up an image of Gervas out of the boy," thought the widow 
of Gervas, "and is going to fall down and worship it, 
altogether forgetting me — my part in Tom. But how dare 
she when he's all me — me — before I was tamed?" 

Whereupon the tiger she deemed reclaimed stood straight 
up in Patricia, and for a moment she looked terrible. 

The dowager saw her, trembled, and prayed. 

It was as well, perhaps, that Tom saw nothing but his one 
object — the eradication of the two keepers. 

A look of queer and eager understanding growing in Tom's 
face, as he suddenly turned to glare at his grandmother, helped 
to rescue Patricia from her savage state. The fierce offence 
in her face yielded hastily to a protective vigilance. After 
ally what did anything matter but to save Tom ? What did 
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even his love matter? It was himself she had to think of; 
the best of him, his manhood. 

So she forgot her humiliations and her helplessness, her 
aches and longings for love and touches, and just remembered 
that what she had got to do was to make a man of Tom. 
Whereupon she was filled with the faith that removes 
mountains — and Mrs. Portal with eyes and voice was 
entreating Toml 

"My dearest boy," she said, "it was inevitable that the 
shooting and fishing should suffer. Your father took his 
duties very seriously, and his courage was superb. Even in 
his pain and weakness he refused to relinquish the manage- 
ment of the estate. He transacted all his business from 
— practically — a — a dying bed," she said faintly, and paused 
a little. 

Patricia's eyes widened as she remembered those painful 
bed-side scenes — the impotent irrational irritation of the 
man clinging to his power — the cringing lies of the keepers — 
the twitching of every inch of herself to annihilate them and 
take supreme command. 

"Ah! the keepers may — I fear, did deceive your dear 
father," murmured Mrs. Portal; "the game has, no doubt, 
suffered ; but your father, at immense self-sacrifice, did what he 
thought right. He had the loftiest sense of duty of any man 
I have ever met, and the most noble self-control ; and oh, what 
he suffered ! Oh, my dear, if you could have been more with 
him ! It's a loss nothing, nothing, nothing will ever make up 
to you ! " 

Tom was horribly awed. For one unutterable instant he 
felt as though he had better say good-night and clear ; the next, 
a dogged resolution to sit tight and see the thing out took 
him. He stared at his shoes, and waited. 

Patricia had a sensation of being ail twisted up in little 
knots ; and yet it was all so right, this play she was criticising, 
so wholly right, and just the thing for the softening and 
elevation of Tom. And Heaven knew that he wanted both 
softening and elevation badly. 

The only thing out of line was that it was she — the wife of 
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Gervas — who should have been the leading lady in all these 
scenes, and not the mother of Gervas. Seemingly she was 
being robbed of all her privileges, and quite rightly, for after 
all she had never learned her part 

After a moment's silence, Mrs. Portal, with her exquisite 
smile, again lifted her eyes to Tom. 

" So you see, my grandson," she said, " that in no sort of 
way do I desire to discredit your report on the keepers or on 
the condition of the game. All I want is that we"— her 
gentle glance sought out Patricia — " keep up the traditions 
of your father, and be just and kind." 

Tom was too paralysed for active resistance, but his face 
was the face of one who has lost hope. 

" Those men have served your father for years ; it is not for 
us to dismiss them without the most searching investigation, 
and if changes are necessary, they shall be made. We'll begin 
to-morrow, dear." 

She paused to look at him. 

" She's looking at him as though he were Gervas," thought 
Patricia, stiffening her shoulders. 

In the pause Tom pulled himself together. 

"Now, that's the thing. Make changes, and make 'em 
sharp. It won't do to delay a day, I tell you — not one day ! 
You'll have to look alive, I tell you ! " 

Mrs. Portal visibly winced. 

"But Tom," said his mother, with monumental serenity, 
11 your grandmother will change all that. After all, you can't 
know very much about such things." 

He flushed a dreadful red. His mother's heart bled for the 
colour, but did not regret having set it alight Tom richly 
deserved it 

" Don't know very much yet, I daresay," he admitted, his 
eyes goggling upon his mother, " but — but anyway Mr. 
Venour does happen to know a little." 

Patricia trembled, and her colour matched Tom's. Now 
she knew ; but she had known all along, and had been afraid 
to own it. 

Mr. Venour was a mountain that no faith could remove, 
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and he stood between her and Tom. Patricia's heart fell, and 
her courage left her. That the man whose very name was 
now become a slur upon her should sooner or later enter into 
her life she had only too surely known, but that he should 
begin by stepping in between all her plans was hard. She had 
enough wisdom, however, to say not one word. 

Mrs. Portal, in her perturbation, made a false move, and a 
little consoled Patricia, who, although not ungenerous, was 
very hard hit 

" But Mr. Venour, Tom," Mrs. Portal said — u he surely has 
not spoken to you about — our affairs ? " 

" Mr. Venour go pokin' his head into other people's busi- 
ness!" cried Tom shrilly. " I should think he didn't speak to 
me ! But one — one gets to know, y'know. An' his place— 
if you saw it ! the difference, /see, an' the birds an' keepers— 
an' y'know bein 1 with him," said Tom, his pride mounting, 
M shows you." 

"Mr. Venour," said Patricia, steadying herself to accept 
the cross of Mr; Venour with dignity, and not unaverse, in 
a mild way, to seize her advantage over her mother-in-law — 
"Mr. Venour would not do anything unsportsmanlike, I 
feel sure, and he knows, I am told, how to manage his 
property." 

A little silence fell. Tom waited open-mouthed, and 
Patricia diligently studied her mother-in-law. 

The baleful name was also working in her. That was plain. 

Patricia knew that in her heart Mrs. Portal had always 
disliked and distrusted Mr. Venour. Gervas and he had 
never had one thought in common, and the mother of Gervas, 
in the oddest way, had secretly resented the fact His mighty 
strength, too, had been a mute reproach, and the queer, big, shy 
pity with which he had always looked from his lean height 
upon the sick man, at his monthly calls, had always cruelly 
stabbed Mrs. Portal. Patricia knew this — how, she could not 
tell. In the silence of her life she seemed to have learned a 
great many odd things ; and now in her own pains and fears 
the watched her mother-in-law's, and gradually she discovered 
a determination grow up in her — an entire readjustment of 
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ideas. When she saw this, Patricia gathered her own forces 
and waited. 

"Oh, I see what she's doing,' 1 said Patricia to herself. 
" She sees he's inevitable, this man, and she's going to use him 
as a stepping-stone to Tom. She's swinging round all her tactics 
now in the right direction. How horribly well I know her. 
Oh ! how clever she is ; and she's got all the power, and Mr. 
Venour has all Tom's imagination, and most of bis heart, and 
where do I come in?" 

During Tom's indecent exhibition of temper, his tragic 
unlikeness to his father, and more tragic likeness to his 
mother, had gnawed at the vitals of Mrs. Portal. 

With his insolent, hitched-up shoulders, the ill-conditioned 
expression of his handsome face, she had beholden before her 
the son of Patricia in her unregenerate state — in a state that 
might at any moment recur. It is true that she had never 
beholden Patricia in this deplorable condition, but she had a 
spiritual intuition of it, which could not err. Mrs. Portal's 
very soul quailed before Patricia and her possibilities. 

The obvious inheritance of Tom had lain at the root of her 
pleading voice, her compelling eyes, and as she watched him, 
her points of view had already unconsciously fallen to sort 
and re-sort themselves. 

The name of Venour, in whom she at once recognised the 
great enemy, had resolved into consciousness all her efforts, 
crystallised her strength and her courage, and conferred upon 
her a new wisdom. The boundless love in her eyes made 
more virile by a slight gleam of amusement, Mrs. Portal broke 
into a little laugh. Her laugh, despite her sadness, was 
singularly infectious, and had kept its youth. It was the 
first time that Tom had seen his grandmother in this light 
vein. He was galvanised into attention. 

" Ah, poor Tom ! " she said. " So the slowness of age is 

already a stumbling-block to the swiftness of youth. But 

once age is convinced of the truth of things, it can, I promise 

you, be swift enough. The authority of Mr. Venour cannot 

be contested. We'll go into these matters at once, and 

since Mr. Venour is kind enough to interest himself in you," 
9 
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she said heroically, "his advice, later on, wilt be most 
useful. When you are ready for it, my dear, the estate, I hope, 
will be as satisfactory from the sporting point of view as from 
every other point We'll do our best." 

Her very voice had altered. She spoke briskly, with work- 
a-day decision. But she paused mutely to pray that she 
might be given strength to overcome her innate repugnance to 
brutal pursuits so unbefitting her age and habit of mind. Under 
Mrs. Portal's sincerest prayers there often lurked an under- 
current of less simple desires, and Patricia was often privileged 
to apprehend the flow of both streams in the dulcet yet 
confusing mind of the dowager. 

" She knows nothing of sport, and utterly detests her con- 
ception of it," Patricia sadly reflected, " and always did ; but 
now it means power, she'll learn all about it in a month, and 
she will make no mistakes." 

Tom, having in his thoughts harked back to the mangy 
cubs, was still embittered. 

"Well, yes," he said thoughtfully, "Mr. Venour could do 
anything, of course. But it's hurry that's wanted. If we go 
foolin' round for fear of offendin' these skunks, better chuck 
the thing at once, an' begin pottin' foxes ourselves, an' trapptn' 
game for the London market. If we're to disgrace ourselves 
at all," he growled, with sour resignation, " better do it well, 
anyway." 

Having uttered his ultimatum, Tom snorted. 

Mrs. Portal winced painfully, then smiled robustly at her 
grandson. 

"Oh, the new tactics," mutely wailed Patricia, "already in 
full swing ! " 

" Meanwhile, Tom," said she, with regal command, " you'd 
better go to bed. It's quite time." 

Tom gasped, but went ; and for a few minutes Patricia 
leaned silently up against the carven mantelpiece. Her foot 
was on the fender, and her colour came and went ; but when 
she gathered herself to speak, she was unusually pale and 
still, and striving after humility, looked ineffably proud. 
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f< Speak to me ; pity me ; open the door ! 
A beggar begs that never begged before," 

was the spirit that breathed from poor Patricia — not with 
intent to deceive, to give her her due. She was far too 
overwrought and anxious to be consciously Shakesperian. 

But when Mrs. Portal looked in her face, she was taken 
with a curious apprehension, and prayed for strength. 

11 You've so much to do, 9 ' said Patricia at last, and in spite 
of her pride, her voice might have melted a stone. "I've 
bepn wondering if you'd let me look after the birds and trout 
for you." Mrs. Portal's almost imperceptible start hurried her 
on. " It means so much getting up in all weathers, you know, 
and going out early ; and you're not strong. And the farms 
want a great deal of attention. Mr. Higginson is so old — 
almost beyond his work ; but he clings to it so pathetically, 
and his family is so hopelessly large, I know you won't 
supplant him, but will be finishing up all his half-done work 
yourself. You're so perfect in your methods, Mrs. Portal 
Oh 1 the work is certainly more than you ought to do. And 
oh 1 " she cried to another odd look, " do you think I don't 
know because Pm Colonial? But my father was an Irish 
sportsman, and taught me a great deal, and I've read and 
read, and watched things. I know a great deal, really, and I 
can learn more. The state of the place has worried me greatly 
all these years. At least," she pleaded, with a little laugh, 
" you might give me a — a month's trial, and if I don't suit, 
discharge me." 

She stopped abruptly, throbbing with anxiety. 

" Then I could be teaching Tom to be a man myself," she 
thought "Oh I can't they let me have him first? Can't 
they give me the first chance with him when I've been waiting 
so long?" 

In the pause Mrs. Portal's passions were also deeply moved. 
The odd, pursuing yearning to open the doors of Patricia's 
heart, to enter in and dwell there, tore and tormented her 
often like a possession. And now her hand was on the latch. 
Before Patricia would have stooped to ask this favour of her, 
she must have fought a hard fight, and suffered greatly. She 
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was generous and bounteous, this widow of Gervas. Her 
gratitude in receiving would be in proportion to her pain in 
asking. And she was large and simple; once opened, her 
heart would not lightly close again, and with Patricia's heart 
won at last, the rankling wound of her one rebuff would heal, 
the sense of her one defeat would fade. 

Everyone but Patricia had, in the end, come to her bidding ; 
had worked to her for good. 

Only Patricia's proud heart had prevailed against her. 

She yearned for the conquest of her daughter-in-law, and 
here was her chance. 

But there were other issues at work within Mrs. Portal. It 
was her chance also with Tom. To gain it, she had swallowed 
a bitter mouthful of pain and prejudice. She had tacitly 
acknowledged Tom to be Patricia's son, and so relinquished 
her holiest and most intimate part in him. She had pledged 
herself to a task for which she had neither strength nor 
inclination. » 

Mrs. Portal had no illusions, and she was very ilL She 
shuddered before the task she had undertaken, from which 
Patricia's offer would so honourably have absolved her. 

But she loved Tom with a great yearning, and if he was now 
elemental, brutal, wholly Patricia's, he was Gervas's also, and 
through her he might one day be uplifted, and made worthy 
of his father. She could awaken the Gervas latent within him, 
cherish and nourish the divine spark, and see her son again 
before she died. She was not greedy, not exacting ; even the 
soul of her sainted son in the body of poor worldly Patricia 
would amply suffice her. 

Oh ! she loved Tom dearly, and she loved power dearly, 
and Gervas was unto her as a god. And although she panted 
for the love and fealty of Patricia, she quailed before her 
influence; and Patricia had thrown back her love, and refused 
her confidence. So lifting her bowed head, she turned to her 
daughter-in-law, and gently spoke : 

u Oh, Patricia,'' she said, " why do you ask me ? n — Patricia's 
moved, softened face set — " Can you not feel my utter help- 
lessness in this deplorable matter? If I acceded to your 
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request, I should be disobeying our dearest, not only in word, 
but how much more in spirit This charge has been given 
into my hands, and I cannot betray a trust. I am responsible 
both to the dead and the living. I am bound hand and foot. 
Patricia, child, can you not see ? " 

" I see," said Patricia, after a little pause. " We're both 
bound hand and foot, and it's a strange bondage. Never 
mind, I won't ask again." 

She stood, brooding and impassive, above the fire, with a 
shut face ; and Mrs. Portal having gained her victory, was now 
paying the price. She was torn with passionate grief for her 
lost chance with Patricia, her last perhaps, and her ruined 
heart, now at the mercy of every strong emotion, rent her 
frail body with its anguish. And death, as well she knew, 
peered round the corner, and she greatly wanted to live. 

She was beating her way through hell for her cause, but she 
would gain it She would also hold to it. 

Her lips and nails were blue now from the throbbings of 
her heart. She knew that she ought to be on her bed, taking the 
remedies prescribed her; but now the martyr spirit was welling 
up in her, and being a woman, she could stand no longer the 
silence of Patricia's calm and imperial face, that seemingly had 
forgotten her. She must touch some one little part of that 
image of stone before she could leave the room. 

Perhaps through Tom she might just touch the hem 
of his mother's garments, she thought, with sincerest 
pathos. 

" Patricia," she said, in a low, spent voice, " weren't you a 
little — autocratic just now with the boy ? The new sense of 
power and possession has just got to his head. It's all so 
natural and inevitable and comprehensible. It touches me* 
It brings back a great deal." 

A slight ripple of wonder moved across Patricia's face. 

She wanted no more words ; they all held contention, and 
they were all ineffectual. 

"I don't know that I was especially touched," she said. 
" Tom was very rude and overbearing." 

" Quite unconsciously so." 
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" 1 am afraid he was deliberately just as much so as he 
dared to be. Mrs. Portal, Tom is not Gervas." 

"That he is in part you makes him only the dearer. 

Patricia looked curiously at her. 

•It would make you rather more afraid," she said, "if 
you'd known me before I was — tamed.' 1 Mrs. Portal's gesture 
of dissent was inimitable. Patricia let it go. " Tom is going 
to be an immense man," said his mother. " Look at his 
shoulders 1 And he could quite easily grow into a sort of 
volcano of undisciplined passions. A womanish monster, 
both dangerous and despicable.' 1 

" My dearest— but you — " 

" Oh, well, I've been — well — chastened— don't you think ? " 

Mrs. Portal's eyes melted upon her daughter-in-law, but she 
wondered if indeed she had been. 

" But Tom mustn't be either me, or you, or Gervas. He 
must just be a man," said Patricia, " if I can make him one. 
He mustn't be woman-bred — flattered and thwarted by turns. 
He must learn to rule through obedience and not by bullying. 
And then some day," said Patricia, standing up straight, 
" when he's a man — a whole, proper, complete man — we can 
obey him. Only then hell not call it obeying. Although 
hell be getting his own way all along the line — sometimes to 
our great hurt and detriment — he'll still be thinking that he's 
yielding now to our weakness, as formerly he used to yield to 
our strength ; and we won't begrudge him one of his man's 
rights or fallacies. Meanwhile, he is a boy who is ward to us 
— to you and me. I relinquish no jot of right in Tom, Mrs. 
Portal — not for a thousand wills ! " Patricia paused to reflect 
upon her. " You've singularly correct intuitions — when you 
haven't been too long and too skilfully persuading yourself — " 
Racked with pain, Mrs. Portal wondered how much of this she 
could endure and live. " Oh ! you're extraordinarily clever," 
pursued Patricia. " You ought to be able to see things. Can't 
you see how trying to make Tom a man before anything else 
will hamper me ? I'm aching to give in to him in everything, 
to grovel to him, to be his slave. Oh ! it's easy enough to 
win man or boy by degrading him. The most excellent and 
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admirable women do it daily," said Patricia, with a lift of her 
head as arrogant as Tom's, " and thank God for the chance. 
But I want to go straight for Tom. And — and if you stand 
in my way — if you fail in respect for his manhood, and only 
just think of his affections and yours," she rushed on, " oh ! 
Mrs. Portal — " With curious abruptness she broke off, and 
laughed huskily. 

" I wonder what I really would do," she said, looking at the 
tired elegance of the drooped head. " And I believe I've 
really been threatening you as if you were a school-girl. It's 
rather low, don't you think, to threaten your mother-in-law? 
But I could be very merciless, I am afraid," she said, shivering 
and laughing. " I could— oh 1 I could — be a great many 
things ; but I don't think I'll fill in the list But whatever I 
could be — in an objectionable way — Tom could beat me in 
it, hands down t And Tom mustn't break our hearts." 

Mrs. Portal was speechless with pain and fear. 

Patricia wondered if she could manage not to be nice to her 
mother-in-law, and yet retain her self-respect But the woman's 
face compelled her. 

" Oh ! won't you rest ? " she said, with a great wave of pity. 
"Go and rest; and perhaps then I won't seem so utter a 
beast to you." 

When Patricia got to her room, she threw off her gown, 
let her hair fall, and put her head out of the window to think 
of Richard Venour. He was intolerable without plenty of air. 

"But he's got to be thought of, he's broken into my life," 
she said, her hair adrift in the breeze, "and seems likely to 
stay there; and this minute he's probably drinking whisky 
up there under his crazy old chimney-stacks, without one 
qualm. If he'd waited — if he'd just waited for a little while 
till I'd had my first innings and got my first real grip on 
Tom — till I'd showed him how well I can do things — and my 
best can really be pretty good ! Now when I get Tom, his 
standards will all be formed and fixed, and he'll be teaching 
me — and how low I am, after all," she sighed, "how mean 
and grudging, while she's so wise and generous — and — and 
aggravating ; and Mr. Venour so inevitable and useful — and 
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absolutely hateful But I can't swallow him at a gulp ; he — 
he chokes me." 

So she bent her head on the sill, and sobbed like a silly 
child crying for the moon. 

She had been lonely — so lonely that, perhaps, it had 
softened her intelligence. But no healthy woman can cry all 
her courage away. Patricia's brain cleared after a little, and 
she began to think more robustly. 

" Whatever he is/' she reflected, " after all, he's a man, and 
knows the ways of men ; and if s so long since I've known 
one, perhaps I've forgotten." 

Plainly she was coming back to the more common of her 
senses; but that of religion was as yet in its infancy in 
Patricia, and presently she knelt down and made another of 
her audacious little bargains with God. 

"Only make Tom a man by any means,' 9 she said, 
* — however hateful, and I — I won't mind." 

Which prayer, had he heard it, would greatly have 
comforted Mr. Venour. 



CHAPTER XII 

A nefarious hankering after his neighbour's trout had first 
drawn Richard Venour to his young neighbour. The trout 
and a queer sense of pity fixed him. 

The fellow from his very birth, he soon found, had been 
borne down by the deadweight of women, and seemed likely 
to continue to wilt under the same unnatural strain. What 
he wanted was tonics, and there seemed no one but himself 
available to administer them to him. No business of his, of 
course, this confounded boy ; but there are things, strive how 
you will, you cannot evade. When Richard thought of one, 
made in like fashion to himself, planked down to the sole 
companionship of two widows — one mourning, the other, if 
she had any sense, revolting— his blood ran cold. 

From a trail in Tom's walk, he felt the best tonic he could 
apply — the one, moreover, most convenient to himself, since 
he took it daily — would be a dose of water with the bitter 
edge of the spring morning upon it — a test, to be sure, likely 
to bring out what there was in the boy, to arrest dry-rot, and 
give no trouble to speak of. 

Tom, to his mentor's surprise, assented with glee to the 
proposed ordeal, and was invariably to be found shivering at 
the trysting-place a good quarter of an hour before time.. 
But uplifted by the consuming zeal of the young disciple, 
rather than omit this act of supererogation, Tom would have 
frozen to the ground. 

To a lad brought up under a dispensation of warm water — 
not to speak of chest-preservers and cholera-belts — baleful 
impositions he remembered with undying resentment, packed 
even into his first Eton box — the morning swim was an adven- 
ture, and the very fact of going forth upon the enterprise 
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without leave added a keener note to the painful joy of 
Tom. 

Patricia was quite anare of the early excursions of her son, 
and having ascertained casually, but without doubt, that he 
could swim, and that howsoever early he might be, Harris was 
still earlier with coffee and toast, she possessed herself in 
silence. 

Her heart ached indeed that Tom should do his innocent 
deed in half secretive defiance, but she had an odd compassion 
for the bringing up of Tom, and a belief as sound as Richard's 
own in the baptismal effect of cold water — Gervas having 
inclined to scented baths in warmed rooms. But one 
morning Tom's sleepy thud out of bed sent his mother bolt 
upright in hers, and an impulse to go out and see how he bore 
himself seized her. 

She had never been permitted to loiter over Tom. When 
sometimes she had snatched a moment, and escaped to revel 
in the little follies of a young mother, she had invariably been 
sent for, and always with reason — Gervas had always been 
exquisitely reasonable. But she could count the times she 
had seen Tom in his bath. Every single inch of him was not 
mapped out in her heart as it is in the hearts of other mothers. 
She had never counted time as they do by the lengthening of 
his back. But Tom was hers — her own — every bit of him, and 
she had a longing to see him in absolute freedom in a savage 
state. 

The grip of a cold souse would tell her so much of Tom, 
she who knew so little ; so she sprang up, plunged into her own 
tub, and dressed beside the open window, drinking in great 
draughts of the nipping air. 

Patricia had seen nothing of the dawn for so long that it 
was like meeting with an old friend, and curiously excited her. 

Since the early days of her marriage, she had been too 
disillusioned to do anything but cower away from the cruel 
truths of the morning. The nerves of Gervas, moreover, dis- 
trustful of Nature in a raw state, had from the first quailed before 
any erratic disturbance of the sacred hush of the silent hours. 
And latterly she had spent them behind closed windows, 
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soothing the corroding pains of the querulous invalid, which 
gathered and grew with the dawn. 

So she bent her face and spread her hands to the bright 
airs, then turned from the world drowned in beauty to find a 
hat and get out into the heart of it. 

But all at once she remembered that the neat sailor hat she 
had provided for informal occasions had caused Mrs. Portal, 
who believed profoundly in the sublime dignity of woe, down 
to the least of its trappings, to pale in its presence, and she 
had given it, therefore, to Marie, to put aside until a more 
convenient season. So now with a wry mouth and an odd 
smile, she meekly tied on the appointed bonnet, that always 
seemed a little to reproach her. 

When she got down, Harris intercepted her, and insisted 
upon coffee and toast So neatly did he time his attentions, 
that it struck Patricia he must have been listening at the door. 
Whilst she ate, he respectfully observed her, the weary, deep 
pathos of a dog that has lost hope in his faded eyes. Patricia 
was growing rather afraid of the dumb sorrow and the dumb 
devotion of the old man. She could not quite account for 
either. At first she had supposed this sorrowful, wistful service 
to be a little corner of the mantle of Gervas that had descended 
upon her. She had all her married life associated Harris 
entirely with Gervas, and for his sake she had been glad that 
Harris had transferred himself to her. Gervas might be 
deriving some satisfaction from this expression of the emotions 
upon the part of a family heirloom so precisely according to 
his peculiarly correct taste in these matters, — sincere, poignant, 
apologetic, and above all, instinct with the tribal sense. 

But latterly a large personal note had crept into both sorrow 
and devotion ; they seemed now to be drifting to her — herself. 
And now she could have spared neither. Patricia loved love 
as dearly as did her mother-in-law, but of a somewhat other 
quality and with a difference. 

'•'Master Tom/' said Harris, "bathes in the lower pool, 
ma'am. And the path through the fox copse is the dryest, 
and — a bit shorter." 

"But Harris," she protested, "surely it's a great deal longer." 
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"The obstacles considered, ma'am, I believe you'll find it 
shorter," said Harris, with meek decision and a mild glance 
at two pointed French shoes. 

Being a born woodlander, Mrs. Portal was hardly convinced ; 
but the uneasy anxiety on the old man's face decided her to 
accept his inaccurate survey. So she dropped her skirt over 
her ridiculous toes — her walks these many years had been so 
short that she needed none others — and obediently followed 
Harris to the side entrance commanding the appointed path. 

" Harris is growing also into a problem," she thought " I 
wish he wouldn't; I'm sick of problems; and a creature with 
dog's eyes should never grow perverse and complex. He 
should preserve the soothing and primeval simplicity of the 
original Adam, not be emulating the being modified out of 
all likeness to him by crooked circumstance." 

She paused in the path to look out over the fields and 
woods, and a sudden joy in the morning, and the sun and 
air, and the pale green of the tasselled pines, and the tender 
yellow of the oak, the singing of birds and the lowing of 
cattle — all the lavish glory of life with the dew of the morning 
upon it — ran in quick and exquisite thrills through Patricia. 
The honest, strong animal life in her, starved under the moist 
canker of Gervas, arose in its might. The half-forgotten 
laughter bubbled up in her white throat. It seemed to her 
that she had been shut up in a dim room all the long years 
of her marriage, and that she had only just escaped ; so she 
picked up her skirts and ran all down the great aisle of trees. 

" And — Gervas — Gervas dead just twenty days ! " she 
cried, fetching up short " But at least no one saw me but 
the birds, and God — and, after all, He must know." Two 
bitter tears of humiliation stood, nevertheless, in Patricia's 
eyes. " But it's so ignoble," she said, " not to be able to be 
sorry. It's low and horrible to be wanting to shout for joy in 
your widow's bonnet And yet I can't alter the quality of my 
sensations. I wonder if I shall ever, ever, ever forget Gervas 
and feel less of a beast I wonder if any woman who knew 
him — really— except his mother — could ever forget Gervas." 
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She deeply sighed. "He's so pursuing; he's the most 
peculiarly unforgettable person I ever met. But — but, at 
least, I needn't be a brute, and go rushing at joy at 
every opportunity, with crepe up to my waist in memory 
of Gervas." 

She had a conscience, had Patricia; but the morning was 
insistent, and the way, according to Harris, was long, and Mrs. 
Gervas Portal by nature not given over to morbid imaginings, 
so Gervas soon grew shadowy again in her lissom mind. A 
swiftness took her chastened heels, and she was presently 
down upon the bank breathlessly watching Tom, who, red- 
nosed and shrivelled up with cold, but yet disdaining the 
shelter of the high bank, was thumping up and down the path, 
flapping his purple paws with admired rhythm against his slim 
flanks, waiting for what, she could not conjecture. 

Harris, meanwhile, had his little part to play in the morning's 
happenings. Directly he saw his mistress safe of! the premises, 
he slid into a misty great-coat, and with the secretiveness 
habitual to him in the most ordinary action of life, got himself 
out through a small side-door, and vanished in the bushes. 

" She'll not be put off her pleasure, poor lady," he 
reflected, as he skimmed down a disused path, " by reason of 
Squire Venour. Done enough mischief, have the Squire, in 
our family — though I don't say 'twas fault of his altogether. 
Anyway, he won't baulk her now ; I doubt if she's ever seen 
Master Tom's fine bouncing back since he was breeched, poor 
lady." 

He paused, his meek eyes as keen as knives, and raked the 
other side of the stream, to see the Squire, towel on arm, 
descending the slope. Then with the long, loping gait of one 
who has poached in his youth, Harris started off, and was 
across the foot-bridge, and at Venour's elbow before his 
ghost-like presence was so much as suspected. 

11 Why, Harris ! You?" 

" I thought, sir, I'd better inform you as Mrs. Gervas Portal 
has come out, sir, to see Master Tom swim." 

"The deuce she has!" Involuntarily Richard backed 
down the rise, and behind a bush. " Very good of you to — 
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er — mention it, Harris. Might have been embarrassing, 
you know." 

41 I've only done my duty, sir," said Harris stiffly. 

His sense of humour being somewhat lacking, and the 
situation delicate, he had caught a gleam in the Squire's 
eyes that struck him as unseemly. 

" Oh, well 1 it was rather an unusual phase of duty to be 
called upon to face, eh, Harris ? Not in the daily round, you 
know. Your quickness in dealing with it, you'll permit me to 
say, shows a nimble mind. By the way, you were reared in a 
good game country, weren't you, Harris ? " 

The countenance of Harris was respectfully blank. 

" At the same time," pursued the Squire, " boys are queer 
cattle, and don't relish put-up jobs. Slip back the way you 
came, and 111 square it with Master Tom. By the way, how 
did you know he went bathing ? " 

Harris writhed a little under the Squire's sharp eyes. 

" There's cramp, sir, in those waters, and with ladies at the 
head, you know, sir — " 

" I do know, Harris. By Jove, I do ! " 

"When I saw him safe with you, sir, I desisted" 

11 1 see. Ladies do require supervision, Harris. If the 
keepers had your sense, the place wouldn't be in the rotten 
state it is." 

Harris respectfully coughed, and was gone. 

" So the young beggar keeps me dark to his womankind t " 
thought Richard. " Now, how's that ? " 

The next minute the whistle he knew well brought Tom 
bucketting up the hill, to find the god of his worship, in a 
towelless condition, coolly awaiting him. 

" I say, Tom," said the glib liar, "can't manage it this 
morning. Have a horse to see to. Must slope." 

Tom's jaw fell ; his nose was already blue. Richard got a 
start 

" The fellow wants an audience," he mused, with a glint of 
disgust " He'll be funking it next, and the Bird of Paradise 
done out of her diversion." 

"Tom, I say, look alive, anyway! And you ought to 
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practise that over-arm strok^a bit, and the dodge we did 
yesterday." 

" Yes," said Tom tonelessly. " You'll be at the stream this 
afternoon ? " he added, with keen anxiety. 

" Rather," said Richard hurriedly, his eyes raking {he 
horizon. u I'm off now, though.' 1 

He turned when he had reached the shelter of some 
friendly bushes, to see Tom flicking a sapling with his towel 
in an incoherent way. 

" Good Lord ! " thought Richard irritably, " can't be strip 
and get in? Shell be up in a minute now. Oh, hang 
women ! but if s nature, I suppose, so one must put up with 
it. And if she chips in just in time to see the young ass 
funking — fine kettle of fish that 1 " 

" I say, 91 he shouted to Tom, " get in now, and see what you 
can make of up-stream work 1 If you hurry, I'll just see you 
from the knoll" 

" Hope she won't hear me," he added. " But she may as 
well have her amusement, even though she's robbed me of 
mine." 

And Tom, all his valour restored, his obligation to acquit 
himself well — for the moment frozen into inaction — again in full 
blast, scurried to the dressing cave, and with a tremor rippling 
his sturdy shoulders, and a shake of his red head, boldly took 
the plunge for which his breathless observer was lying in 
wait 

There had been heavy weather earlier in the spring, and the 
river ran high. There was a fine breadth of water for Tom to 
tumble in, and it was swift and wild. It took all his strength, 
and more skill, perhaps, than he was master of. But he bore 
himself bravely, and had forgotten the cold. 

The better to see him, Patricia knelt forward over the steep 
cliff, and her eyes were ablaze. Tom had now put forth his 
strength, and was already half down the reach — a hundred yards 
more than yesterday, he reflected, with swelling pride — before he 
swung round for the return journey. 

The waters were stiff, the panting watcher saw, and the boy's 
body and face pink with the strain of his fight But it was a 
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gallant little fight; and Tom strove with the patience and 
resistance of one who strives for glory or a wager. His 
mother set her teeth in delicious suspense, and every bruised 
hope in her lifted up its head,; and in the silence of her soul 
she began, as upon the slightest provocation a mother will, to 
prophesy of her son. She discerned that he was sturdy, and 
simple, and honest, this Tom of hers, and could do well 
without the clapping of hands* She descried a single mind 
within him, and a fount of generous ambitions. . . . In his dim 
boy's way he had raised up for himself a standard of perfection, 
and could follow it without the stimulation of any vulgar 
observation. Oh, but he was entirely and utterly unlike 
Gervas, this, her son 1 

Too superb and assured any longer to lie along the earth, 
Patricia sprang to her feet, and steadying herself against the 
purple trunk of a straight old pine level with the bank, leaned 
over the swirling waters. In the second of time the change of 
position had swallowed, another change, involving the whole 
world of Patricia, had come to pass. A rude check had come 
to Tom's fine break back against the rush of the river — the 
pink had left his body and face. The swinging order of his 
limbs had given place to a convulsive beating of the waters, 
his legs were crippled, and drawn up. Some terror unknown 
to Tom had changed his face. And the sharp, high, cleaving 
cry of a young animal in its first despair broke through the 
flow of waters and the singing of birds. 

For one instant Patricia stood paralysed, then with a choked 
sob, she sprang from the support of her tree, and rushed down 
the steep bank, throwing off her bonnet, cloak, and skirt, as she 
went leaping with unerring foothold from rock to rock. 

" Hold up, my own 1 — my own ! just one minute, till I 
come — M she shouted. 

But Venour was before her. In the very instant she stiffened 
for her spring, he had got firm hold of the boy, and was coun- 
selling her, in a far-reaching, but scarce lifted voice, to cross 
by the foot-bridge higher up. 

Venour was singularly unemotional in his manner, but -he 
wondered afterwards if it was the shock of the beastly thing 
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distorting his vision, fact, or imagination, but the woman's face, 
in spite of its terror, seemed literally luminous with a glory 
of which he could never have conceived Parisian-clothed 
femininity capable. Just so, it struck him, in the whirling 
exaltation of the moment, must appear the faces of the mothers 
in Paradise, who have fought their hard fight, and conquered. 

This fantastic notion, in the face of subsequent events quite 
wholly of the earth, more than once hampered and discomposed 
Richard. 

By the time he had rubbed the cramp out of Tom's legs, 
and huddled him into a garment or so, Patricia was upon 
him. 

Swift she was, and quick and lithe as a panther, and could 
leap anything to shorten the road, but the foot-bridge was a 
good stretch from the pool. And yet Richard could have 
wished it farther. With such a face as he had lately beholden 
upon the lady, he knew that at any moment anything might 
happen. 

He felt somewhat wet and uncomfortable for further shocks, 
and now his job done, he was decidedly the one too many in 
this ga&re. Yet until he knew just how shaken the boy was, 
he did not judge himself free to leave it, nor even to take his 
eyes off Tom for more than a courteous second or two 
grudgingly accorded to sentiment. 

He had had to reckon with half-drowned boys before this* 
and knew something of their queer collapses. And this one, 
for all his dawning pluck, was not water-reared. Whilst she — 
what was she, after all, but an exotic with expensive tastes in 
millinery ? 

" Oh, Tom ! " she panted, as she touched him. 

It was then that Richard had averted his eyes. When he 
turned them again to find out what was afoot in the silence, he 
found that the colour had returned to the lady's face and the 
starch to her figure — in the short, first glimpse he got of her, 
she seemed to him to have fallen together in an ominous way — 
and she was rubbing and chafing Tom with some sense and 
more zeal. She had, indeed, in a general way, taken supreme 
command of the situation, and forgotten him. 
10 
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Upon finding himself ousted, Richard sighed with what he 
took to be relief. He particularly disliked interrupting any 
sentimental crisis, and she was handling the lad better than 
anyone could have presumed from her appearance. The 
matter-of-fact indifference of the weak vessel of emotion he 
had designed to support was really very grateful to Mr. 
Venour. It reassured, yet in an odd way embarrassed him. 

Half-dazed, Tom meanwhile stared with a surprised air 
from his bare chest to his mother. He could not make things 
out quite, but she seemed to be getting on all right, and had 
an agreeable method of valeting you; he would let her go on. 

" Oh, Tom ! " she said, " it — it was a horribly near shave ; 
but you're all right" 

" Right as rain," said Tom vaguely. " I say — had — hadn't 
I better get dressed ? " 

" Oh ! in a minute. You must get properly warm first 

He was fully dressed and warm through and through 
before he felt quite awake enough to offer further audible 
resistance, whilst Patricia spoke only in smiles. 

Then it struck Tom that he had better offer to lace his boots. 

Meanwhile Richard stood at attention, cold to the bone, 
rivers of water flowing from his person, and gave the lady her 
head. It was plainly what she wanted, and with him at hand, 
no harm would come to the boy. Yet he could have wished 
to know what her next move was likely to be. For sheer 
decency's sake, he himself must to some extent govern it ; of 
that he felt certain. That he should have been excluded so 
long from her grateful recognition, had he been a trifle 
warmer and more emotionally malleable, would have amused 
him. As it was, he hoped that she would presently remember 
him, and dismiss or make use of him as the occasion appeared 
to her to suggest advisable. 

After the first throb of relief in finding Tom safe, Patricia, 
as a matter of fact, had not for one instant either forgotten 
Mr. Richard Venour or forgiven him his abominable inter- 
ference. She, too, was strong and swift. She, too, could 
defy colds, and was not in the habit of losing her wits in a 
crisis. And she could swim like a trout. Without any fuss 
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whatsoever, she could have saved Tom herself. She could 
have brought him back to life, and touched, and caressed him, 
and had him all to herself, as though he were the baby with 
whom she had lost all her chances. 

Even when she was making ready for her spring, her heart 
had sung for joy, and she and all her courage, and skill, and 
pride, had been thrust aside and made of none avail by this 
interloper — this capable, cool, invincible interloper ! 

Even in the dripping misery of his soaked garments, brown, 
lean, clean-limbed and stolid, she was forced to admit that he 
was just the sort of man from whom an honest lad must build 
up an Immortal. "And as if that weren't enough," she 
mutely groaned, " now to go and save his life ! " 

Oh, but it was savagely hard on Patricia! Every atom 
of her proud soul revolted against the imposition of the 
intolerable significance of this man. His strength, his 
staunchness, his skill, his very insolence, the mere fact of 
his looking clean and kempt, in spite of his ducking, at this 
hour of the morning, when she perfectly well knew he had not 
shaved. He had every divine right to be the ideal of Tom — 
Tom's ideal and her bane ! 

As for any nice, womanly feeling on the part of Mrs. 
Gervas Portal for the present bodily discomfort of Mr. Venour 
and his future health, far indeed was such weakness from 
Patricia. Mr. Venour, she presumed, had, like herself, been 
properly brought up, and been soaked times out of mind. 

Even his wetting she bitterly begrudged this unfortunate 
man. 

" Invulnerable to his toes, no doubt," she haughtily reflected. 
" Catch him getting cold ! " 

Then her conscience, being feminine with all its deficiencies, 
tripped her up, and she remembered her manners. She left 
Tom to his shoe-lacing, and rose up in her short petticoat 
before the preserver of Tom. Save as a fleeting matter for 
self-congratulation in not having forgotten to shed it at the 
right moment, she had clean forgotten her skirt Mr. Venour, 
so far, had not noticed its absence. Now it struck him that 
in some indefinable way she had altered. Up to this moment 
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he had only seen Mrs. Portal in the severe conventionality of 
the hunting-field, in the trailing, sinuous garments of the 
grande tenue, and upon two solemn occasions in her heavy 
black. 

This straight girl, tall, and upright, and regal, with her 
ample long lines and swelling curves, her firm, uplifted chin 
almost on a level with his own, a gleam of passion and protest 
strong, primeval, of the woods and the waters upon her 
changeful face, in the narrow, frilled petticoat above perfect 
feet, suggested a curious look of youth in a young world. 
She might, with a little imagination, have been Diana baulked 
of her prey. 

The firm purpose in her fine eyes greatly startled Richard. 

" Oh, Mr. Venour I " said she, with easy serenity, " I'm so 
sorry you should have got so wet on Tom's account, with me 
here ; but unfortunately I was just too late." 

Richard discreetly dropped his eyes. 

" It was a nasty plunge from the other bank, Mrs. Portal 
Just as well, perhaps, that I saw Tom getting into difficulties. 
At least it saved you a ducking," said he, with deprecation. 

The slight suspicion of half-amused resignation growing in 
his face annoyed Patricia extremely. But his careless im- 
movability under the sudden discomfort of his clinging 
clothes, the fact of his having surrendered Tom to her the 
instant she claimed him, above all, the inherent rightness in 
his outrageous interference, reminded her of the injustice 
of her grudge, an£ determined her to a larger amiability. 

" It was splendid of you," said Patricia proudly, " and I can 
never thank you enough. But still I'm rather glad that had 
you not come I also could have saved Tom. I was brought 
up beside a great river — " 

Here Richard discovered the cause of the alteration in 
Mrs. Gervas Portal, and unobtrusively gasped ; she, upon her 
part, hesitated, flushed, and dropped her arrogance, but not 
because of her costume; her diffidence had a quite other 
origin. 

"You see," she modestly remarked, "I got the Society's 
medal when I was sixteen, for saving a boy." 
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" Oh ! " said he demurely. " I'd give a lot for the medal. 
Not much chance of it in this case. (I wonder when the 
petticoat '11 strike her.) Had pulling out Tom been anything 
of an achievement, I'd apologise for my rash interference/' he 
pursued, " but you'll allow that if a ducking was afoot, it was 
my part, after all, to take it." 

" Mother !" broke in Tom, appalled at the turn the conver- 
sation had taken. Then a sudden discovery carried him 
beyond himself. " Mother ! " he gasped, in a choked voice, 
" where's your clothes ? " 

Mrs. Portal, with a hasty glance following Tom's stare, made 
a precipitate movement to sit down in order to conceal her 
deficiencies. But it was never the habit of Patricia to bend 
to misfortune. She stood up rather straighter than heretofore, 
apprehensively glanced at Tom, and faced her foe. 

u I'd forgotten," she explained. " It's your first impulse to 
throw things off before you try to save anyone, and mine were 
— were so long. They're — on the rocks opposite. Tom, 
couldn't you — " 

"I'll fetch 'em," said Richard, with sublime composure. 
" Tom had better get his breath and stamp about a bit." 

" Oh ! if it had only been anyone else in the whole world," 
thought Patricia furiously. " Anyone ! But to be him — with 
his hateful supremacy. And now he's laughing inside — all 
over every inch of him, and — and thinking of Gervas. 
Oh ! " 

In a curious, large, helpless way, a touch of imperial humour 
in her appealing eyes, she turned to Tom, now making absent 
perfunctory movements up and down the path, a stare frozen 
on his countenance. 

" Why aren't you stamping as he told you ? " she inquired, 
and the accent of command in her tone astonished Tom. 

"It's — it's all so rummy," said he, with confused 
dissatisfaction. 

" But it's quite simple —really, Tom. I came out to see 
you swim, and when I saw you failing — I " — Tom's face 
made her falter — "why, I ran to help you. I could quite 
easily have saved you myself." 
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Tom flushed darkly. 

" I'm pretty heavy, an* ladies' clothes — " 

" I didn't forget," said his mother, with dignity. " I pulled 
off all I could" 

" Yes," said Tom, with doubtful approval, " so you did. I 
think, all the same, it was as well Mr. Venour came along. 
I'm heavier than you'd think." 

" And I'm stronger than you'd think." 

She threw out her chest like a boy, and hardened her 
muscles. But Tom's mind was in another matter. 

"But he'd gone," he said sharply, with knitted brows. 
"And what brought him back?" 

« But — had you seen him, then ? " she cried. " What was 
he doing here this hour of the morning ? " 

" Doin' ? Bathin', of course. We have a swim every 
mornin'. Only to-day he had a horse bad and chucked it" 

"It's, his influence after all, then?" reflected Patricia 
miserably. " The man is in everything. 'Twas to him Tom 
was playing up all the time. Oh ! oh ! oh ! " 

"I say," squealed Tom, flinging himself back on his 
haunches — " I say, did he see you, d'y' think, and clear ? " 

A guilty flush overspread the matron's brow. 

" It's exceedingly unpleasant altogether," she said, with cold 
disdain. 

" It did seem queer — about the horse — " pursued Tom. 
"Not like him—" 

" Oh ! it's all been much ado about nothing," said his 
mother airily. " If I'd been here alone it would have been a 
quite simpte matter." 

" Still," said Tom, jealous for his hero, now striding towards 
them, a pother of black clothes suspended at arm's-length from 
his streaming person. "He was there anyway," said Tom 
obstinately, " and had to fish me out. An' anyway he didn't 
know then about the medal." 

There was in Tom's appraising eye a gleam of proprietary 
pride not previously apparent there. 

" Even if he had," said Patricia hurriedly, " Mr. Venour is 
a man, and would always act like one. And to the day of his 
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death, medal or not, hell be perfectly certain he saved you in 
a more workmanlike way than ever I could have done. But 
you see, Tom, I like saving people, and I'd like to have saved 
you." 

Her laughing, moved face astonished Tom. He resented 
deeply her abbreviated skirts, and yet, somehow, he liked her 
with the frills off; you could see now that she had some 
muscle. 

M D'y' know," he suddenly said, " I blieve you could jump 
five foot four." 

"Once I could jump five foot nine, and that is my own 
height" 

Tom gasped, and Patricia improved the occasion. 

" I'll do it again some day, and you shall be umpire. M 

"You'd like Mr. Venour," spluttered Tom, "I Mieve— if 
you knew him, you know." 

u I don't know about that But he — he's a man, and I like 
that" 

The gaiety in the laugh that came rippling down to Richard 
made him feel nervous. 

"Thought it would take a year anyway to get the taste of 
Gervas off her mouth," he rapidly reflected. 

The lightness of women chilled him. He was disappointed 
in Mrs. Portal 

By this time his face was blue and his nose purple. His 
appearance at last stirred Patricia to pity. 

"Oh 1" she cried, "go home at once. It didn't, somehow, 
strike me that you could catch cold. If you really are ill, 
after all, I'll never forgive myself for letting you get those 
ridiculous clothes." 

"But," said Richard, with a grin, "in that case, perhaps 
you'll forgive me for fishing out Tom." 

" 111 forgive you in any case," said she, above the armful of 
clothes. " You had the precedence, after all, and you took it 
You're not given, I think, to foregoing your rights." 

« But—" 

" Oh, do go ! You want dry clothes and whisky. What 
could have induced you to forget your flask coming out to 
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swim on a cold morning?" she called back over her shoulder, 
in her retreat to the cave. 

" A capable woman, •' thought Richard — " only too capable." 

" Don't disturb yourself, Mrs. Portal,-" he called back over 
his. "Couldn't catch cold if I tried, and — happily the whisky 
isn't far off." 

"The less one has to do with that woman the better," he 
decided, as he mounted the hilL " A vehement creature, and 
disturbing. Knows too much for any sinful man. 

The general flabbiness of his condition brought Gervas to 
Richard's mind. 

"Undoubtedly knows a very great deal, poor lady — the 
devil of a deal too much. And mothers are rum — the way she 
looked at that quite average young British heathen of hers ! " 

He halted, and pulled unamiably at his moustache. 

11 Women wouldn't be women," he muttered, after a brief 
pause, " if they didn't upset all your arrangements. I intended 
to have a cast in that pool to-day, but I have a notion that if 
I'm out of the way, she'll be in it — never knew a woman with 
rod or gun who wasn't The boy won't like it, but it's playing 
the game, I s'pose." 

" Tom ! " he roared, " very sorry, but now I come to think 
of it, I see I can't go fishing to-day, and perhaps not to-morrow 
either." 

" And more fool I for my pains," sadly reflected Richard. 
" Still, women have a lot to put up with. To think, now, of 
having to wear that weight of black for a twelvemonth for as 
unspeakable a cur as Gervas Portal. Pah 1 I'd better be 
making a bee-line for the whisky. 



CHAPTER XIII 

From the shelter of her cave, Patricia beheld Tom's fallen 
face and Venour's stolid march onward after his destroying 
announcement 

"Oh! the great Juggernaut," she thought, "to trample 
down all Tom's hopes like that, and spoil his last days. It's 
brutal, and just exactly what one would expect from Mr. 
Venour." 

In spite of the precision with which she tied her bonnet, her 
hands shook. 

Then of a sudden her eyes lightened, and her face as she 
swam down the path glowed like the morning. 

Tom, forbidding, surly, and sad, was jabbing at a stone. 
Whilst still within view of Mr. Venour, he had, it is true, 
bluffed the situation, but being budding man, he saw no 
reason to conceal from his feminine belongings the play or 
trend of any passing emotion. 

"To change at the last minute isn't like him a bit," he 
excitedly protested, " an' Hutton in bed with his rotten old 
bones, an' Grove too rank a duffer to touch. After goin' 
fishin' with him, you haven't any use for those old asses." 

"It's abominably provoking," admitted his mother, in a 
soothing tone. " He must suddenly have remembered some 
engagement." 

"Not the fellow ever to forget any engagement," snorted 
Tom. "Can't account for it any way." 

"Once men are grown up," said Tom's mother, with 
deprecation, "it is not always easy to account for their 
actions. I am sure Mr. Venour had his reasons." 

" Very likely," said Tom, still embittered ; " but one'd like 

to know 'em." 
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" Well, yes ; it's always pleasant to get at reasons when— 
when you're not afraid of them," said Patricia, with some 
irrelevance. 

" Afraid of reasons ! My word ! " said Tom, coldly eying 
her. 

" But you can be most horribly afraid of reasons. And it's 
like, oh ! it's just like a little foolish child being afraid in 
the dark. Tom," said she, now fallen neck and crop into 
inconsequence, "were you ever afraid in the dark when I 
was away?" 

Tom looked at her, and shut his mouth like a clam, but 
presently partly opened it and looked irresolute. The nurseries 
in which his youth had languished were a soul-searching 
experience, upon which up to this moment he had preserved 
an impenetrable silence ; but now it struck him that he'd like 
to chuck some of the things he knew off his chest, and there 
was really nothing much one could speak to women about 

"Oh, well, y'know, I was an awful duffer," said Tom. 
" You see, they told me a lot of rot about ghosts and goblins 
and Johnnies of that sort, jibbering round the place. I b'lieve 
I used next door to die of fright. Awful dark place the 
nursery at Falcon Manor, and they began — the ghosts, 
y'know — the minute the dark fell I — I — b'lieve I blubbed 
at first—" 

"Oh, Tom! "she cried. 

"Oh, Cousin Agatha soon lammed that out of me. It 
was pretty disgustin' though, lying in bed after the lammin', as 
thirsty as a whale." 

Patricia had no comment to make, but her face encouraged 
conversation. 

"Nothin' like a proper lammin' for thirst Don't want food, 
y'know. Sort of stuffs you up. Women can lam too ; never 
know when to stop once they start." 

"Oh, Tom!" again said his mother, and for all her care the 
words came out in a little sob. 

"Cured me, anyway," said Tom, his philosophic calm 
fully restored by the queer note of weakness apparent in his 
elder, "an' gave Cousin Agatha fits, I tell you. A whole 
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year of it, y'know, an* every night, before it took proper 
-effect." 

Patricia's arms ached to gather her son to her bursting heart, 
but she restrained herself, and drew his attention to an amber 
pool. 

" There ! " she cried, " now there's a sure find I There will 
be two-pounders lurking under that bank, or I'm vastly 
mistaken." 

" Don't expect you are," said Tom, with jaunty patronage. 
" Lots of whoppers up that reach." 

After peering with bated breath into the golden-brown 
waters, mother and son pushed on. 

"And so you do know what being afraid in the dark 
means, Tom?" presently said Patricia. "I'd hoped you 
didn't. It's a thing no little child should know anything 
about If I'd been at home, you'd never have known such a 
thing ; but you see, I had to go away and leave you." 

From something under the brightness of his mother's voice 
and face, Tom vaguely surmised that he had perhaps been 
"gassin'," too much about that lurid time of trial. Cousin 
Agatha's brush was certainly a caution, and for the final round 
she often used the bristle end, an experience not lightly to be 
forgotten ; but it was a long time ago, and it is never wise to 
tell ladies everything, especially just how much things do hurt. 

"Oh, well," said Tom, "it's over now, and against Cousin 
Agatha was through with me, I'd sit on a tombstone on the 
darkest night without turnin' a hair." 

" But oh, Tom ! such useless and unnecessary lammings. 
You should never have been afraid at all if I'd been at home. 
It's a low sort of fear — it's just like being afraid of reasons. 
And the only true test of a proper man is to be quite sure 
you need never be afraid of one of his reasons, however much 
you may deplore his acts, or even," she added thoughtfully, 
u however disagreeable he may be to you personally. Mr. 
Venour's reasons," she added, stern with a sense of duty, "are 
all quite right according to his lights," she murmured ; " no 
need ever to go digging after them." 

" I've seen Hutton," she hastily pursued, with a quick 
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change of voice and manner, "pottering round with a rod 
that looked as if it was palsy-stricken. You're wise not to go 
fishing with him ; but I've been thinking that / might go out 
with you to-day. It's a long time ago — I think it's a few lives 
ago, really," she said, with an excited little laugh, her face 
alight, " but once I used to fish nearly as well as I swam, I 
think, and one doesn't forget these things." 

Tom's face was discouraging. Not having been brought up 
in the habit and atmosphere of mothers, it was hardly to be 
expected that he should take for granted the excellence in 
things quite outside her beat of this one so lately dealt out to 
him. His mother was still upon her trial in Tom's hard heart. 
He distrusted her powers, even as he would have distrusted 
those of any other woman who always fooled round in her best 
clothes. Besides, none of the mothers of his experience had 
fished, and he had seen many of them taken with fits at the 
sight of a gun. On the other hand, he had never known one 
of them to get the Society's medal. Hutton was an admired 
ass, whilst Grove was worse. 

" Oh, well, if you like to come," said Tom, with resignation. 
11 You know you mustn't tatk, or else — " 

11 But, Tom, I told you I could fish." 

Tom diverged upon another track. 

" Y-yes ; but you see it's pretty dirty work for ladies, and 
you were generally away — or — er — you know, shut up in that 
room — an' a chap told me, y*know, that the rivers in Australia 
are dry ditches — you see, when they aren't mud, an 1 the fish — 
what there is of 'em — muddier." 

" Our river, as it happened, was neither mud nor a dry ditch. 
You're quite right, however, the fresh-water fish in Australia 
don't amount to much. But my father, you see, was Irish, and 
he'd been brought up beside a trout-stream, so as he simply 
couldn't do without one, he bought up miles of a stream in 
Tasmania in a great tangle of a forest. He cut down a lot of 
the trees, and stocked the waters with spawn from the old 
place at home ; and every year we migrated there, we and the 
servants, and my governess, and when lessons were done, I 
fished and fished. Oh, I had practice And I would have 
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you to know, Tom, that I learnt from a good man ! We lived 
in tents all through those sunny summers, and I did my 
lessons in a little arbour covered with creepers. Oh, it was a 
lovely place — great trees everywhere, and festoons of creepers 
swinging from tree to tree. And the hills were thick with flower- 
ing shrubs that seemed to break into blossom in a night One 
morning you got up and the world was blue, the next week it 
was yellow, the next scarlet, the nexi furple. Oh, it was a 
lavish land," she cried, "and gave us of its best with both 
hands! The very snakes were exciting," said Patricia, her 
eyes dancing. • *" 

Tom's goggled. Her voice, her upright, swinging, gallant 
gait had all carried conviction ; but this was too much. Tom 
declined upon grave suspicion. 

" But every girl livin'," he blurted out, " will yell her best at 
the sight of as much as a grass snake 1 " 

" All very well with grass snakes," said the matron, with 
fine scorn, " but ours, as a rule, were deadly, or at any rate 
extremely dangerous. What you had to do when you met 
one was to kill him, not yell at him." 

" Crumbs ! " said Tom, after a pause. " What times you 
had I " 

" Ah, yes 1 I've had times in my day," she said. But 
since this was the first time she had ever dared to go back 
to them, there were tears upon her cheeks. "And besides 
fishing, we had shooting," she went on, in a trailing, low, 
persuasive voice; and in spite of the tears her heart was 
throbbing because Tom's face glowed. " Rough shooting for 
food Kangaroos and duck — oh 1 duck in their thousands, 
and quail that house in every corner of the earth, and pigeons 
like burnished copper — and everything you eat in a tent tastes 
exquisite. You see, it draws the flavour and fragrance of the 
winds, and the streams, and the flowers. Sometimes we cut 
down a great tree to get the honey-combs from the wild bees 
— broad, sparkling sheets of amber all full of delight and 
wildness. You never see such honey-combs here. Oh, Tom, 
I wish you'd been with us — I wish you'd known my father ! " 

"M-yes," said Tom, glancing with some apprehension at 
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her face. Having forgotten for the moment she was unhappily 
looking wistful — " M-yes," he said again. 

A little shiver took his mother. But with the half-forgotten 
taste of the eucalyptus-scented honey on her mouth, she could 
not go back upon silence again — not quite yet 

" He died just six months after I married," she said. " He 
never somehow could understand money, and he'd been 
growing poorer, I suppose, for a long time, and one day it 
seemed he had to sell all his thoroughbreds. The next 
he was found dead in the empty loose-box of his best 
two-year-old." 

But Patricia knew that they had found in his pocket a letter 
from her that had come that very morning. There was not one 
word of Gervas in it — she had taken good care of that — but 
somehow she knew that he knew/ and in spite of all her pains 
and care, must have died practically of Gervas. 

There was that in his mother's rich voice which drew from 
Tom a sheepish grunt. So hurtful, so inadequate was the 
elemental sound, that involuntarily she shied a little away 
from her boy. 

She tried hard to be wise, this poor Patricia, but found it 
difficult to realise that the tie between a mother and a boy in 
his teens is a somewhat one-sided arrangement, the benefits of 
divine right all going to the boy. And one must comprehend, 
to be sure, even Nature, in order to pardon. 

Never once since the first shock of his death had she ever 
spoken to any human soul of her father. She had taken in 
silence the service organised in his memory by Gervas, the 
window erected in his honour, even the tea-gowns designed 
by Gervas for her to mourn him in, the weather having 
been warm. 

For generous, in spite of his serious, reticent condemnation 
of an Irishman whose conscience will permit him to purchase 
thoroughbreds upon an overdraft, Gervas had done superbly 
all his father-in-law's post-mortem honours. 

Therefore Patricia's mention of her father to Tom was in 
the nature of a confidence — and she so unused to confidences, 
so lonely because of their dearth ! , 
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Oh ! the grunt shrewdly hurt Patricia. 

She denied herself a great deal. She dutifully refrained 
from clogging Tom with untimely emotion. She barely dared 
as yet to do anything but grope warily amidst her rights. 
And then to be just flung a grunt. Oh ! but it bitterly hurt 
this mother so new to her business. 

And yet at this moment so closely did Tom's youth touch 
hers, so impossible had it become to bear her sorrow any 
longer alone, that, in spite of herself, she put out her hand and 
gave his shoulder a little shake for good comradeship. 

" We've had times together — my father and I ! " she said. 
" Oh, Tom, if only you'd been with us ! n 

Tom's mind was in a simmer, but he was quite convinced 
by this time that failing Mr. Venour, his mother would be a 
distinct improvement upon Hutton. And since she evidently 
knew what good fishing was, it would, at least, be a satisfaction 
to show her what he could do himself with a difficult throw. 
Under the august eye of a recognised expert it was somehow 
impossible ever to try anything but just the common little 
beginning things. Tom swelled with stored capacity. 

Then, of a sudden, his shoulder, passive under her light 
touch, grew active, he emitted a low, long whistle, and swung 
himself in front of her. 

•'Do you s'pose," he demanded sternly, "he saw you 
meant comin', an' chucked fishin' to-day on account of 
you?" 

" Such a thing would never have entered into Mr. Venpur's 
head," said Mrs. Gervas Portal, grande dame now to her finger- 
tips. " He is not aware that I can throw a fly, and even if he 
were, he would know that I should not dream of throwing one 
in his company — er — just at this time. We know very little of 
one another, Mr. Venour and I, and are not at all anxious to 
know more. That he is absolutely fit to be your friend is 
quite enough for me, Tom." 

It was a horrible subject, more especially as demonstrated 
to Gervas's son. The very existence of Mr. Venour was 
beginning vaguely to insult her. In spite of the freedom 
of sun and air, it robbed her of the exquisite new freedom 
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of her souL She was a bonded slave again. All her new 
faiths faltered Everything had grown common. 

" You're not very rxce about Mr. Venour, anyway," said 
Tom grumpily. 

"Oh, Tom 1 I don't want in any way to belittle Mr. Venour. 
He has the manliest qualities. I am sure he'd do anything to 
protect the weak. He'd be ready to champion a woman at 
any moment — or any number of women. I fancy he'd prefer 
to take his responsibilities broadly ; but he does not, I believe, 
hanker after the society of women." 

"Shouldn't think he would, indeed," said Tom, the alarm 
slipping from his face. It was still thoughtful, however. 
"But having got the medal might make a difference with 
you, y*know," he remarked tentatively, his eyes raking her with 
some anxiety. 

" It might,* said she, with head in air, " but I don't think 
on the whole that it wilL Ah 1 there's your grandmother in 
the window." 

All the occurrences of the morning rushed back upon Patricia, 
and with enraging consecutiveness spread themselves before 
her. 

She could see herself baulked in her proposed act of heroism, 
standing up in her short petticoat before Mr. Venour like a 
tragedy queen whose stage properties had got mislaid — Patricia 
was sometimes keenly aware of her own ridiculous attitudes — 
Richard Venour with her bonnet on his outstretched arm, 
amusement upon bis cynical face ; she could see the dowager, 
no matter with what circumspection one recounted the re- 
grettable incident, revolving it all in her closet, with tears and 
trembling, possibly with prayer. 

The imagination of Mrs. Portal was ever a chastened one, 
and refined in the crucible of her austerely religious soul, there 
would be added no vulgarity to the event, but it would, 
without doubt, emerge all clammy with Gervas. And once 
talked about in the breakfast-room, it would penetrate to the 
servants 1 hall, and filter thence into every drawing-room in the 
county. 

The horribly morbid self-consciousness into which her 
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position was forcing her was intensely offensive to Patricia, 
but there seemed to be no escape from it, and at least she 
must defend herself from the degrading suspicions that must 
be let loose if her morning's escapade were known. Mr. 
Venour, she shrewdly guessed, would say nothing. 

So, driven to an artfulness beneath her pride, her facial 
expression and her voice, unworthy even of the helpless 
undeveloped male who, for the moment, owned her, Patricia 
began to diplomatise. 

" Tom," said she, u it was very fine of Mr. Venour to— to 
— get you out of the water — oh, splendid, of course ! — and he 
didn't know, naturally, that I could have done it myself 
quite as well ; but I shouldn't say anything about it at home, I 
think. Mr. Venour would hate to be made the centre of a lot 
of theatrical sensations, you know." 

" Oh, well ! " blankly protested Tom, " but it's not often 
even a fellow like Mr. Venour gets the chance to save a 
chap." 

" But it's a sort of occurrence that if you mention at all you 
must— er — jabber about, you know. In twenty-four hours 
Mr. Venour will be a — a marked character, and worried to 
death with every lady in the place congratulating him — very 
likely sending him things to prevent colds. Perhaps jelly," 
said Patricia desperately. " A local hero has a great deal to 
put up with." 

" By Jove 1 " said Tom, aghast, " but what rotters they must 
be." 

"I don't think," she said thoughtfully, her eyes on the 
landscape, " Mr. Venour could endure that sort of thing ; and 
I'm afraid he might resent the fact of anyone's making him the 
centre of such an experience." 

" S'pose I'd better say nothin'," said Tom sorrowfully. 

" I think, on the whole, that it would be better," she said, 
grown a little absent, as though now relinquishing the matter 
to his better judgment. 

Tom sighed, yet in a vague sort of way felt flattered. When 

she put her mind to it, Patricia could do a good deal with eyes 

and voice. 
11 
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Meanwhile she walked on, mutely raging against the post- 
mortem malignity of Gervas. It tainted and spoilt the 
simplest outlook, the simplest situation. 

Considered merely as the nearest neighbour to a feminine 
regency, who could be more desirable than Mr. Venour? 

As matters stood, if one mentioned turnips to him on the 
high-road, one put oneself so to speak, on a pillory, to be 
pelted by every woman in the parish. And he had saved 
Tom, more or less, that very morning. It was hard to be 
driven to regard him in the invidious light she must necessarily 
do. And this to go on, too, to the day of her death ! 

Patricia deeply sighed. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The eager look of youth in Patricia's face, only emphasised by 
her white cap, as she entered the breakfast-room presently, 
was just one more sharp little stab to the waiting dowager, who 
already that morning had experienced several, and in each of 
them Patricia had been firmly bound up. 

Mrs. Portal's smile deepened in sweetness and intensity 
as she kissed her daughter-in-law, and strove neither to 
deplore her untimely radiance nor be a stumbling-block to 
her unseemly content. But there was in the atmosphere of 
the elder Mrs. Portal a subtle power. Gervas, who now for 
some time had been quiescent in the family vault, was again 
in their midst, and the feeble, spidery address on a letter 
beside her plate made his widow feel as though he had 
touched her with a clammy hand. 

There had come a check in the flow of kind sympathy 
correspondence, and Patricia's ordinary letters were few. This 
particular missive had, in its aggressive woe, the effect of 
being draped in black. 

As Mrs. Portal had sorted the mail it had struck harshly 
upon her sense of propriety. 

She had carefully refrained from noticing even the post-mark, 
but one cannot be wholly blind to passing events. At sight 
of it Patricia had flushed and put it aside unopened. Yet 
this was only one little thing amongst many. 

The dowager had also been abroad in the early dew ; the 
under-gardener's child had met with an accident, and for an 
anxious hour Mrs. Portal had been an angel of mercy in the 
stricken house. The active practice of virtue was exquisite to 
her and infinitely becoming. Her sweet task completed, the 
face that she lifted to the little hills which seemed in very truth 
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to skip this pleasant morning, shone finely, when suddenly 
upon one of the dancing hills appeared a figure she seemed to 
know. As she looked, it halted, turned, and shouted some- 
thing to one below. Then, shrugging its big shoulders, 
forged on. 

" Richard Venour," she murmured, with a curious surprise. 
She waited, half expectant of— she knew not what ; she knew 
only that it must hurt and offend her. For preparation against 
the vague terror, she pressed her hand against her heart, and 
presently Patricia and her boy came forth from the rocky 
hollow at a little run. Mrs. Portal, sighing, walked on. 
Now she very bitterly knew whom it was that she had been 
expecting. 

"Ah," she thought, with quivering lips, "so soon — so 
soon as this ! I cannot understand Patricia. But she will tell 
me all about it," she persuaded herself, trying to hope. " Ah, 
surely she will tell me ! " she cried out, as she writhed under a 
throng of torturing suspicions. 

Now, as she waited for either mother or son to speak, 
and quietly watched Patricia, her heart throbbed with the 
pain of its vain dashing against the wall which parted her and 
her daughter-in-law. Tom, in happy unconsciousness of the 
by-play of emotion, had fallen to upon his breakfast, and 
Patricia, worried by the return of Gervas upon the scene, and 
the disturbing letter, made fitful remarks upon water sports. 

Not a word, a hint, a suggestion of Richard Venour — not 
one! 

There was a mystery growing up in the connection between 
Patricia and Mrs. Portal. Now, Gervas could no longer 
absorb the whole of his mother when the widow of Gervas 
was near — this Patricia who alone of all her world defied her ! 

Mrs. Portal had laboured bravely and lavishly spent herself 
to earn the right to absolute monarchy over her circle. To 
be unconditionally trusted, unconditionally beloved had become 
a physical, mental, spiritual necessity to her. She had bought 
victory against overwhelming odds, peace out of great pain ; 
and her beautiful, humble, unhumorous, and prodigious belief 
in the integrity of purpose which had won her her kingdom 
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made Patricia's defection growingly intolerable. She could 
have forgiven anything in Patricia, condoned anything, 
helped her to all her desires, if only she could have seen 
this large and gentle creature, so vivid, so lifeless ; so warm, 
so icy cold ; so moved with life, so still in her impregnable 
silence; so impulsive and so unapproachable, evince one 
gleam of the sweet and lovely spirit of Naomi. Her heart 
often failed her for fear when she looked at Patricia. It was 
so passionately borne in upon her that if she could not at 
last conquer Patricia, she must surely die. And Patricia! 
She was still talking of trout And plainly there was in this 
matter collusion between mother and son. 

Far down, smothered in amenities, Mrs. Portal carried a 
heart of flesh as savage and primeval as Patricia's own, and 
at the bottom of it there was being wrung out a little spring 
of bitter anger. 

But in the eyes that now yearned upon Patricia there was 
no anger, only a great fatigue. The bitter was as yet in the 
distilling. 

"How softly you went down, Patricia, 19 she said. "I'm a 
light sleeper, but I never heard you." 

"Getting put without disturbing the household is an old 
accomplishment of mine," said Patricia, laughing. "I'm 
glad I haven't forgotten it. I wanted to see if Tom could 
swim as well as I did at his age." 

"And were you satisfied, dear?" 

" Oh, yes ! Ah, Tom, you'd beat me now I I've forgotten 
so much." 

Absently and rather wistfully she threw out her arms, as 
though cleaving the waters; but her eyes danced, and there 
was a glimmer of exultant freedom in her bearing that 
shrewdly hurt Mrs. Portal. And — not one single word of 
Richard Venour ! 

The curious, grasping heart of Mrs. Portal fought as hard 
for her ideal of Patricia as for Patricia herself. She only 
cared for the conquest of great things, and yet even when 
rigid with the shock of seeing this ideal crumble before her 
eyes, her mother's heart was glad. The case of Gervas was 
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being daily proven. In what he had done, he had done 
rightly. Patricia, as these miserable accounts proved, was not 
fitted to husband the resources of an estate. Perhaps in that 
strange clause concerning Mr. Venour which so hurt her ex- 
quisite taste, perhaps in that Gervas was also right ; time would 
show. It was Mrs. Portal's first admission against Patricia, 
and she grew cold in the agony of it. In an odd way it 
made her common ; it precipitated her for the moment into 
the dreary pit of the mother-in-law of commerce. As for 
Richard Venour, she knew that he had never believed in 
Gervas, — for which reason she had never been able to believe 
in him. 

And all the time the heart of Mrs. Portal cried out for 
Patricia, And still no mention of Richard Venour ! 

Patricia, on the contrary, in the pleasing delusion that the 
danger of having to bring in the odious name of Venour was 
passing off, a little heady with the dramatic possibilities 
evident in the taking possession of a son, moved, moreover, 
by the still more dangerous exaltation of the released slave, 
was expounding the mysteries of fly-fishing to Tom. 

"Patricia," said Mrs. Portal, in desperation — she would 
force the truth from Patricia ; her voice was a little sharp 
and strained — "that stream is treacherous. Shouldn't Gull 
go with Tom ? " 

" Gull 1 " scoffed Tom, then stopped like a shot, and with 
the red of guilt upon his cheeks, stared at his mother. 

In spite of herself his mother laughed. But in the degrad- 
ing self-consciousness always induced by the baleful subject, 
she likewise blushed. 

" Mr. Venour goes swimming with Tom as a rule," she 
said; "but to-day it happened that he couldn't, but I was 
there. So we needn't worry," she added, with a touch of 
dignity. 

Mrs. Portal sat stricken but contained. 

" This from Patricia — this ! " she thought " She refuses 
to speak the truth. She brings up Tom to evade it." 

The conversation was now spoilt for Patricia, so she took up 
her letter and turned to leave the room ; whilst Tom, who 
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had no mind for a tSte-d-tite with his grandmother, bolted 
through the window. The collusion between the two had 
indeed been proven. 

" And to include Tom in her scheme of deceit," thought 
Mrs. Portal, with bursting heart, that always, in spite of its 
bitter condemnation, ached piteously for Patricia — for the 
whole of Patricia, and all her love, and all her confidence. 
She trembled and shook, her heart jerked curiously, and the 
pain of it was very great It would have gone hard with Mrs. 
Portal at that moment if the spirit of martyrdom, which will 
bless and sustain a woman when all else fails her, had not at 
last soothed and uplifted her fainting souL 



CHAPTER XV 

The room into which Patricia carried her letter had been the 
boudoir of that down-trodden mistress of the Manor who had 
faded and died. It was a meek room of subdued tones, 
cumbered with many weak-kneed tables, and tremulous, 
slender chairs, cold at their shallow hearts. Neither rounded 
contour was there in that lean chamber, nor warm colour to 
give life to the lifeless. It followed the fashion of her who 
had gently, submissively, uninterruptedly faded away. And 
in all the long ten years of her tenancy, Patricia had let it go. 
What mattered anything, after all, but the one thing that made 
the others of none avail. 

This morning, however, in spite of checks and hindrances, 
her heart swinging free, it struck harshly upon the vivid senses 
of Patricia. 

She looked around the bleak desolation of the walls, and 
shuddered 

11 Tom has never seen it as mine," she said. " It must be 

my room, my very own, when he does, or hell be getting a 

wrong impression. It must be the room in which we'll be 

proper comrades one day — Tom and I. Oh ! n she cried, 

pouncing upon a heap of roses, red and white and yellow, 

upon one of the little spindly tables, and set ready beside 

them an array of old silver bowls, all flecked with age and 

neglect, notwithstanding the evidence of recent care and labour 

upon their embossed surfaces, " I wonder where Harris found 

them. They'll be the beginning of my room," she cried. 

" They've been through great affairs these proud old bowls, 

and been steeped in laughter and tears — and perhaps brutality, 

more or less — but they've known -men ! M 

The letter in her hand was probably urgent, and certain to 
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be disagreeable. She reflectively regarded it, then declined 
upon her roses. The regeneration of her room had got upon 
the imagination of Patricia. The very look of the letter made 
her tired ; she thrust it under a pink blotting-pad, and fell to 
gaily upon the roses. 

" I'll be nicer about that poisonous epistle," she murmured 
aside to her conscience, " when I've saved the youth of these 
flowers, and made my room me. Tom might come in at any 
moment, and find himself haunted by that poor flaccid ghost 
who made it what it is when in the flesh." 

" Her husband, said Patricia presently, " must have been, 
in a way, rather like Gervas; his manners, they say, were 
beautiful. I wonder," she pursued, " if she'd be happier if 
I were to lay a little cross every Sunday, as we pass it, on 
that classic tomb. Mr. Ferdinand Portal was a man of taste 
seemingly ; also like Gervas. I know just the sort of wreath 
she'd like, poor thing — all pure white, in a little quiver of 
maiden-hair." 

And this ridiculous custom Patricia ever after faithfully 
observed. 

But now she had her roses to think about She also 
remembered a trunk full of odds and ends, bought for their 
colour in the warm South, and little sketches she had made 
in the early days when she could sometimes snatch a moment 
or two from Gervas in which to stretch her limbs and her 
senses; but where to find the things would have puzzled 
Patricia. Marie, however, was swift and practical, and the 
joyless room had always given her disorders with strange 
names. For the next two hours, therefore, the mistress with 
slow, soft decision, directed, whilst the maid with sharp staccato 
action obeyed, and upon the face of the room there moved a 
new spirit. What had faded glowed ; the frozen heart in the 
chattels thawed; what had been dead was alive again, and 
Patricia and her room were one. Then dismissing Marie 
with a sigh, Patricia flopped down before her duty. 

It was an odious little letter — cringing, grasping, whining, 
false. Miss Roles enjoyed the very worst of health. The 
crippled niece was sadly. The price of groceries something 
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cruel The doctor for ever in the house. And unless she were 
at once provided with Raggett's invalid stout, something would 
happen, so the snowdrop darkly asserted ; whilst with rent to 
pay, the weekly allowance was wholly insufficient. 

The preliminaries for the purchase of the cottage were 
completed, and another applicant in the field. The owner 
would have no trashy time-payments, and unless the matter 
were settled at once, the chance would be lost A hollow 
groan of reproach reverberated through each sordid wail. 

" She writes," thought Patricia, u as though / were respon- 
sible for her evil case. That really is not quite fair. I have 
just ten pounds in the bank ; quarter-day is a month away — 
and even if it were here — " 

Patricia switched her mind from this unprofitable subject 

She reflected for one hopeful moment upon her hand with 
its many costly rings ; then sighed. " But they're all down in 
the list," she said, "registered and labelled family. Even my 
engagement ring is an heirloom. Truly Gervas was wise in 
his generation," she murmured. " But, indeed, he was very 
wise ! The furs must go ! I have nothing else, and I've 
promised the creature." 

She went slowly to her dressing-room to a cabinet pungent 
with camphor, where her furs spent their unoccupied moments. 
With loving, delicate touches and pats she revelled in the 
loveliness of the soft skins. She buried her face and fingers 
in their rich depths, put them up before the glass in contrast 
with her luminous skin, her sparkling hair. 

" Oh ! they suit me exactly," she said ; " and I thought they 
were going to be a joy for ever — at least, until I could afford 
another set, which now I can never hope to do. They must 
go to nourish Miss Roles and the — affliction, while I — I must 
take to rabbit skin." 

Her breath seemed to come in jerks ; she visibly paled. 

u I must do it at once," she wailed, " or 111 never have the 
heart to do it at all. And oh ! how utterly I do detest self- 
sacrifice. I was never built for a martyr. I believe — I really 
do believe Mrs. Portal would be enjoying this ! And I'm so 
ignorant too/ 1 she said, touching her boa with hankering 
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fingers, " in matters of the higher finance. Pah ! I suppose 
Marie must be bidden to the council. There's humiliation 
for you ! " 

The next instant Marie was startled by an unprecedentedly 
violent peal from her mistress's bell, and arrived panting. 

" Mon Dieu ! " she screamed at sight of the furs, a tragic 
vision of moths freezing her where she stood. 

"Shut the door," said Patricia, with ominous serenity. " I 
want to speak to you." 

Marie's legs seemed to trail jointlessly in the rear of her 
body ; but she obeyed. She was a trustworthy girl in her way, 
and Patricia hated subterfuge (unless, indeed, when driven to 
it, as in the regrettable incident of the morning). This last 
occasion was in all conscience degrading enough; she 
determined not further to degrade it by half truths. 

" It's not moths," she said, with a certain air of sublimity. 
M It's worse. So please compose yourself." 

Here a choked " Mon Dieu 1 " broke from Marie. 

" Please attend," commanded her mistress. " By this time, 
I have no doubt, the servants' hall is in complete possession of 
the details of your late master's will, and of the figures of my 
income for the next few years." 

The stricken shame in her handmaiden's face, the odd way 
in which, for a plump figure, she fell together, made Patricia 
pause. She had lately been greatly touched and arrested by 
some rather surprising proofs of the unobtrusive devotion of 
the household, whilst Harris, its head, had become invaluable 
to her. She was rather human, perhaps, for proper English 
reticence, and her love for love was ineradicable. 

"It's not the arrangement one could have wished," she 
resumed, looking rather regal as she lay back in her big chair. 
" And one doesn't like it so well known, as undoubtedly it is, 
by those outside one's own people." She leaned forward, her 
hands on the arms of her chair, and looked at her maid. 
" One, of course, demands faithful service and good work 
from one's servants," she said, "just as they demand fair 
treatment from us. But you can demand kindness from no 
one. You can only be very grateful for it ; and just now I'm 
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very grateful for much kindness from all of you. But this 
matter must lie between you and me, Marie. Please remember, 
will you — " 

" Mais, madame ! mais — " she incoherently murmured. 

Patricia, with a royal gesture, waved down all superabundant 
emotion. 

"It's absolutely necessary," she proceeded, "that I must 
get a large sum of money directly, and I see no way of getting 
it but by selling these furs. They cost ^350, and they're 
perfectly good. I want you to sell them for me." 

There was genuine anguish in the convulsive shudder that 
shook the girl. 

u Mon Dieu ! " she muttered — mon Dieu ! " 

" I also am bitterly sorry, Marie," said her mistress ; " and 
if I thought that by making a scene, or even a hundred scenes, 
I would save my furs, I should certainly do so. Go into the 
other room and drink some water, and come back of some 
little use to me." 

Although somewhat restored by the cold application, Marie 
was still as one in a nightmare. 

" Mais, madame — " she throatily began. 

" The matter doesn't admit of protest ! How can you sell 
these for me without altogether sacrificing them ? " 

In obedience to the demand upon her common sense, 
Marie, who, after all, had the sound spirit of finance peculiar 
to the born maid, now rose to the occasion. The muff 
hugged to her breast for inspiration, and with the pale smile 
of the martyr thinning her lips, she arranged, with marked 
ability, for the great sacrifice. 

" An' if 'undred fifty will sufBece," said she, in hollow tones, 
M we may yet conserve dee mouff." 

" Save all you can, Marie," sighed Mrs. Gervas PortaL " I 
love my furs with a sinful passion. But now, I think, you'd 
better go." 

" So that tragedy's over," said she ; " and Miss Roles will 
have her villa residence, and her invalid stout, and the 
affliction—" 

She sprang up, and with heaving breast stormed up and 
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down the room ; but by this time she knew fairly well what 
her emotions were if once let loose, so she put a strong hand 
upon them, and soon steadied down. 

" There's a want of taste in the event," she said, going back 
to her room. " It would wound Gervas horribly. He's really 
spared a great deal. But I'm glad I haven't cried for the furs 
— not one tear," said she, her eyes blinking, " although I could 
have shed rivers. But it's all so low — this high tragedy for 
footmen. I wonder, by any possible chance, if it will be good 
for my soul ! " 

So saying, and looking like Lucifer before his fall, she 
carefully burnt the grief-laden missive of Miss Roles. 

Meanwhile Marie, a little blind with agitation, had stumbled 
piecemeal over the fragile bent form of Harris engaged in 
some engrossing occupation of a mysterious nature in close 
proximity to the key-hole of her mistress's door. 

11 Mine goot Got!" said Marie, declining upon English in 
deference to the insular ignorance of monsieur, who seemed to 
be gathering up his splintered remains ; for the proportions of 
Marie were ample. 

" Damn ! " said the discreet butler, and immediately repented 
him. He had a reputation to maintain. 

" I beg your pardon, mam'selle," he meekly substituted, his 
hand upon his smarting thigh ; " but the movements of young 
ladies are a little sudden for the slowness of age." 

° An* de leetle beesneeses of age," said Marie suavely, " do 
make also a leetle distrait. But I do not see de brushes, 
monsieur, or de clots. Vos it de bras or de silveer dat you 
did kneel before ; or vos it peut-£tre de prayer?" Her eyes 
were wide with interest. "Dese English fStes, dey do 
confound de mind." 

Bewildered and giddy, Harris had not yet determined how 
far he would permit this pert young person to go. His 
attitude, moreover, it were vain to deny, had been liable to 
misconstruction. 

A profound respect for the dignity of office, a scorn even 
more profound for the pettiness of the sex, and the meekness 
of a sad heart all taken together, gave him courage. 
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" What my business may have been, mam'selle," lie 
murmured, staring gravely into her snapping black eyes, 
"does not affect the question. In course of it, however, I 
chanced to overhear certain matters, which have — surprised 
me. And being family matters, it is my duty to investigate 
the same. I do not, as a rule, invite females into my private 
premises, but will make an exception in your favour, 
mam'selle." 

Not deigning any further to formulate his invitation, still 
less to await either its acceptance or rejection, it being no part 
of his habit to be seen walking cheek by jowl with females, 
Harris flitted on, never doubting but that the plump form of 
Marie would be hot on his heels, which indeed was a correct 
assumption. Rippling with a succession of throaty giggles, it 
followed him close. 

Although a born intriguer, wild horses would not ' have 
drawn from Marie the secret of her mistress; but at the 
bottom of her heart she was glad at being forced into sharing 
it with one so discreet as Harris. Quickened with Gallic wit, 
Marie had, from the first, quite understood the supremacy of 
this little rag of a man in the household — a position scoffed 
at by the younger and more giddy of the English maids. It 
struck her sense of humour to be associated with so decorous 
and severe a gentleman in any undertaking savouring in any 
degree of nefariousness. She sniffed adventure in the dull 
air. 

" Be seated, mam'selle,* said Harris, carefully locking the 
door, and throwing a duster across the key-hole. "To 
hearken at doors for vulgar purposes of prying curiosity," he 
reflectively observed, "is a habit I have noticed with the 
inferior domestics. It is my rule to baulk such tricks. It 
seems odd," he pursued suavely, with folded hands, his 
apologetic eyes raking Marie, "to be discussing the family 
with so young a female. As a family, we have ever preferred 
to bear in silence and crush cackle. But by the ruling of 
Providence, you knowing more than you ought, mam'selle — 
and," he pleaded — " and it being a world wherein we cannot 
always choose our company — " 
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Marie flounced up and curtseyed low. 

"H61as non, monsieur, or you would not now be'old me 
among your clots for d£e dirty spoons.' 1 

She paused to bridle, and make as though to vacate the 
premises ; but Harris sat on meek and immovable. He knew 
the French. 

"It is not for sinful mortals to deny facts, he pursued, 
whilst Marie subsided back on her chair. "Our late 
master — " 

The spirit of melodrama was astir in Marie. Her courage 
mounted. 

" Vos wot you do call a monstre — blaygar' — sc&lrat, mon 
Dieu 1 Mais, de meestress is martare." 

" In this country," said Harris, " being a civilised one and 
Christian, we are bidden to choose our words and mind our 
manners." 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! continuez I go on ! Je m'&ouffe, I do— 
de joke — Kristian counteree — mon Dieu ! Monsieur vite — be 
— kvick I I do put in danger my robe and my repotation in 
deese shut-up Kristian room, wid a clot on de key-hole. 
Kvick, monsieur, I 'ave fear ! " She modestly inclined her 
head on one side, and regarded him through her slim, knotted 
brown fingers. " Kristian counteree I " she sighed. " As you 
did pray — or do your little beesnees — you 'ave heerd mooch. 
Did you also see de face of madame? — so 'igh — so sveet, so 
triste — a marteer on a cold altaire — no flowers — no candles — no 
gold — a triste Kenglish Kristian altaire, an 1 'e— de Kreestian 
monstre above dere with de Eenglish angels — so triste — so 
dull — playin' de Jew's 'arp." Marie demonstrated the per- 
formance with finger and mouth. " Oh, dis fatigant Eenglish 
'even I But, mon Dieu I it will go well wid monsieur 1 'E 
liked de conventions, monsieur — an' de sad faces. An' 
madame on de cold altaire widout no furs — de dead dam 
beast ! " 

By sheer reflex action Harris shuddered, and looked round 
in search of observers. 

" De clot is chaperon, monsieur," giggled Marie. " But 
proceede. De time it will fly, and I — I vill danger my robes 
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an' my charactaire for nodings. It is not convenable, mats, 
non ! " 

Harris sadly took up a chamois skin and rubbed a spoon. 
" This," he reflected dejectedly, " is what comes of admitting 
females into your sanctum. 1 ' 

"The deceased squire," said he, with quiet firmness, "is 
being judged now by an unerring Judge." 

"Den God is Eenglish also?" inquired Marie, with 
an audacious blasphemy. 

" Such as us poor mortals," said Harris, in sepulchral tones, 
"would do well to put a bridle upon our tongues. An 
accusing Providence may at any moment silence them." 

" Oh, de Eenglish mind ! It ees a pot of plagues, dees 
mind," wailed Marie, shuddering. " Proceede, monsieur." 

Agreeable fooling, and with Harris, was indeed a diversion, 
but it suddenly came home to the young lady that her 
mistress's summons might at any time put a sudden 
termination to this chic situation, and that meantime she 
was interfering with the action of the piece. 

Assuming a philosophic pose, she primmed her lips. 

" I cannot longer remain wid a locked door, and also a 
charactaire," she announced. " Speak, monsieur, an' let me 
to my beesnees." 

Harris addressed himself to her neat shoes. 

" You go to London to-morrow, mam'selle; I go to 
Weymouth. We start together by different platforms. We 
will meet — ahem — at Victoria Station, and I will arrange 
this little matter. I have a friend who understands furs." 

" Oh, monsieur ! Oh J — you are clevaire," murmured 
Marie, clicking her tongue. 

"Whatever happens later, mam'selle," said Harris darkly, 
"it is for you to be silent" 

Marie rose, curtseyed, and curled a sardonic lip. 

" Esprit and charactaire do not ever make de promenade 
togedder, Monsieur 'Arris, but in me, be'old, de two is one I 
I do not come to Eengland for esprit — nor for charactaire 
neider, Mon Dieu, non i " 

"So highly do I value — your spirit and your character, 
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mam'selle," said Harris, with belated gallantry, "that I beg 
now to have the pleasure of offering you a bit of lunch 
to-morrow in the metropolis." 

" Fi ! fi ! Monsieur 'Arris, but ve vill 'ave de — sprree, you 
and me — mon Dieu 1 mais, oui 1 ve vill not ever forget it— dis 
— sprree I " 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Given a man and a woman and two instruments of sport, 
from horse-flesh to a worm on a pin, the second best will 
invariably trend to the woman. 

Tom had thoughtfully handed the rod, guiltless of modern 
improvement, to his mother, himself securing the other. 

He had stationed her on the reach of waters that might 
provide a quarter-pounder or so, and airily annexed the pool 
rich in potential whoppers. And yet Tom's luck had gone 
all awry, whilst two half-pounders stood already to his mother's 
credit. 

She had a way with trout. There was no denying that I 
The natural boy, when thwarted, must always account for 
things, and is ready to garner in consolation from any source. 

So Tom, making fast his rod to a stump, crawled on his 
stomach across the stretch of turf that divided the anglers to 
commend, explain, criticise, and condemn. # 

" So you see if s rum, and the sun anyhow all yesterday." 

"I — I believe it's that bonnet," he muttered, taking a 
sudden vindictive survey of it. " You'd see it a mile off. An' 
trout — they're the faddiest beggars alive." 

" Oh, well 1 it may be," said Patricia, in a voice wholly free 
of personal bias. " They're probably unused to such things." 

" Urn 1 " growled Tom. 

" I should have worn a hat — Tom — look ! The sun is all 
anyhow now again. We'll wait a little and talk softly." 

She drew in the rod with admired precision, safely bestowed 
it and leant back against a rock. Tom was hot by reason of 
baulked ambition and made no resistance. 

" I should have worn a hat," pursued Patricia, " but your 
grandmother is old-fashioned and likes this better. Old people's 
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prejudices mean a great deal to them, and one does not 

like to hurt them." 

Again Tom grunted. 

" But I can take it off." 

" And I'll hide it in that bush," said Tom, with great alacrity. 

11 Tom, be careful," wailed provident Patricia. " They cost 
a great deal." 

On his return Tom's face was still speculative, his eyes still 
raked his mother. 

" Now it's your hair ! You must brush it like mad to get a 
shine on it like that It's — it's like a bonfire." 

11 Oh 1 well really, you needn't talk." 

" I — ur — Oh, anyway, it's not as bad as yours. I take good 
care of that Never used a brush once last term. Why, a 
fellow said just at the end that you'd hardly notice it at all 
now." 

The complaisance in his mother's face stung Tom to more 
poignant protest 

" Oh, I'll get a lead comb and give up washin' it altogether." 

" But, Tom, you must be clean." 

"Can't be a sign-post anyway." 

" I like your head just as it is." He was glaring at hers. 

" All very well. But if it was to go on I * He grew white 
with apprehension. 

" It couldn't. Keeping it cut close will prevent that It can 
never shine quite like mine." 

" Well," he said, after a dubious pause, " I hope you know, 
that's all ! " 

The two heads were now outlined against the grey rock. 
Patricia's by natural attraction inclined towards Tom's, Tom's 
shot straight up. And at this moment two youths from the 
market town, where it was early closing day, having crawled 
with care and circumspection through a quick-set hedge, 
began to dust their knees with their pocket handkerchiefs. 
Having accomplished this to their satisfaction and picked 
roost of the moss and twigs off each other's persons, after a 
fashion reminiscent of the zoo and primeval man, they 
proceeded to sample the view in a sort of tentative way 
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as though picking out examples of the new season's 
goods. 

They were pale young men, of comparative innocence, in 
plaid trousers and horse-shoe ties, with a passion for the 
photographic art. 

At sight of the two handsome heads on the opposite bank, 
they fetched up sharp, rigid with admiration. It was in this 
attitude that Tom first spied them, and was forthwith shaken 
as with an internal explosion. 

11 Oh, I say — trespassin' thieves — starin' asses ! Ill give 'em 
somethin' to stare at ! " 

Tom squared for action. Patricia gripped his shoulder. 

"Tom, sit down!" she commanded. "They're harmless 
creatures, and probably don't know they're trespassing." 

" Don't know ? Poachin' rascals ! " 

" Tom, they couldn't poach. Look at their legs and their 
collars. They'd fly before a leveret." 

" But look at 'em starin'. And — by Jove ! it's at you too* 

Tom's face was distorted with malignity. Patricia quailed 
before Gervas, at his worst, incarnate in Tom. But her 
grasp tightened on Tom's shoulder. 

"A great many people do stare at me, Tom. You will 
have to get used to it," she said, with unruffled composure, 
" and take it, as I do, as all in the day's work — and — er — 
kindly meant" 

" You — you're not a mad bull anyway ! n 

"Well, no," she murmured. * People stare for many 
reasons." Tom wriggled with agitation. "I — I believe it's 
the hair." 

" Partly perhaps. There are other things also." 

"Oh — oh, I've heard chaps — the few times they saw 
you — I've heard — " He stopped suddenly, to stare from his 
mother to the anaemic interlopers. He could have thrown 
off the restraining hand and annihilated them, without turning 
a hair. And yet something within Tom, stronger than anger, 
stronger than his dim sense of personal outrage, kept him from 
moving. "Oh, they liked it It's not that," he spluttered; 
" but it started 'em jabberin'." 
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"Even then/ 9 she said, with resolution, "they meant no 
harm." 

And of a sudden Patricia discovered what had escaped Tom, 
a kodak only partially concealed by one young man in the 
coat-tail of the other. 

" It is time, however, I think, that those little men did stop 
staring," she serenely observed. "We can't fish yet Let us 
walk up stream." 

And with a glance at her admirers that sent them scurrying, 
and amazed Tom, Patricia arose like a queen in her might, 
and swam forth. 

" Beastly little brace of white rabbits," raved Tom, as he 
forged on beside her. " Catch 'em crawlin' round Mr. Venour's 
land, starin' at him." 

"Ob, well, being a man, you know, makes a difference." 

"Rather!" said Tom, with crushing irony. He glanced 
round to catch tour pale eyes goggled on his mother's head. 
"Oh, I should just think it did make a difference," he 
groaned. 

"Men and women must always be widely different, 
especially in their effects on people," said Patricia, firmly. 

" Oh, yes." 

"And as for staring," she persisted, panting to subdue 
Gervas, to nip him in the bud, to transform and transmute 
him before the mould had given even one hint of its fatal 
impress. " It has its unpleasant side. Still I admit if anything 
is worth looking at — a mountain, or a hill, or a valley, or a 
tree, or a river — anything, but especially a woman — people 
will look. They have to. They can't help it. It is a law of 
Nature that is never broken." In spite of the paltry quality 
in her homily she looked so proud, and extraordinary, and 
arresting that she silenced even Tom. "And it does them 
good to look, I think." Tom made no effort to utilise the 
pause. Patricia sighed. "When I've been so tired that I 
thought I could never get rested again, even looking at a cloud 
has rested me in one second. Why shouldn't looking at a 
woman have the same sort of effect on you ? " 

Tom growled. 
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"At least there's more in a woman than in a cloud," she 
suggested meekly, but there were two veiled fires in her eyes. 

Tom, having no opinion to offer, grunted in a new key. 

" Tom," she said suddenly, and her voice was not unlike 
dew shot with flame, "look at me close— closer. There's 
nothing to be afraid of." Her voice was unaltered, but she 
distinctly stamped. "How could it do anyone — any single 
human creature — any harm, anything but good really, to look 
at met Tom, could it ? " 

" Ur— um— " said Tom. 

" But you know it could not. And never for one moment 
must you even think that it could. I — I think if I thought it 
could — that it would — kill me, especially now." 

She spoke very softly, with the oddest eyes that Tom had 
ever seen. He stared, and his head buzzed. Then he looked 
fit his toes. And had Patricia been inspired by the utter— 
the occasionally abject — selflessness that so well becomes the 
born mother, she had there and then declined upon trout. 

But the horror of having beholden Gervas aquick in Tom 
had stirred all the primitive emotions within Patricia to their 
depths. Her very soul cried out for justice from her hard 
young judge, and the moments in which she could claim 
anything for herself were so rare and few, only to grow rarer 
and fewer with each hour. For little as Patricia knew, she 
knew at least this, that she had the inchoate elements of a 
man to deal with. Wherefore, she must forever put aside 
self. 

But now — just this little once — she must speak up for it 
She roust assert its rights also. 

u 1 want you to get accustomed to things just as they are," 
she said, " and to get them quite right in your mind, so abso- 
lutely right that they never can go wrong again, or — or even 
get mixed. People will always look at me. They have looked 
ever since I can remember, and there is no reason they 
should stop now. Looking does no harm to anyone. They 
like it, and I don't object to it And the people you belong 
to ought rather to like it too." 

Tom's face seemed to be a blank. But he was thinking 
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that his mother seemed to be growing taller. Not knowing 
this, she unobtrusively choked. 

"They often do like it," she said, with a faint note of 
resentment "They like it immensely. They're glad you're 
worth looking at." 

Tom felt he ought to say something, so something escaped 
him of an uncertain nature. 

" I want to say one thing more," she said, and her voice, 
Tom vaguely felt, had changed for the better, "and get it 
over. I've had rather an odd life— oh ! a very odd life — and 
I can't quite feel or think or look about things as other people 
do. I can't even be sorry just in the same way as they are 
sorry. For instance, I cannot be sorry for your father, Tom, 
in the way your grandmother is sorry. I cannot be sorry at 
all in that way. I am immensely sorry in my own way, but it 
is different. People may tell you one day that I do not grieve 
at all, and that I have a hard heart You must never believe 
that, Tom ; it is untrue. Some day, perhaps, you'll know how 
untrue it is, Tom. Perhaps they will tell you that just now I 
ought to stay indoors and pretend to grieve in the usual way. 
But it is the sort of thing I cannot pretend about." 

Her voice and her face were curiously quiet It seemed as 
though unutterable passion had hushed both. 

" It seems just now as if you and I ought to be together, 
we've seen so little of each other all these years. And, Tom, 
when I am not with you — when I am alone, thinking — then, 
dear, I know that not being able to grieve in the right way — 
in the way other women do— is the very saddest sorrow in the 
whole wide world. We won't speak of this ever again. But 
I want you never to forget that I have told you." 

Tom grunted. 

" Ah 1 the sun's all right again," she said ; "and see, they're 
disappearing. Look at their little crooked backs wriggling 
through Mr. Venour's fence making hay of his saplings. 
Goodness ! if he saw them. Oh, Tom 1 I'm glad your back 
is straight. Ah ! there is the last of them. I hope they 
enjoyed themselves. And now I mean to catch something 
worth bringing home." 
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Nature is full of loving-kindnesses, which she manifests often 
in strange ways. Presently sun, stream, and trout all rose 
to the cry in the heart of Patricia. 

A splash, a gasp, a silence, and lo 1 Mrs. Gervas Portal had 
met her match. 

A king amongst trout, this jewel-sewn streak of silver, a 
temple of knowledge, who had garnered in the craft of all his 
kind, he took every atom of Patricia's skill and judgment and 
strength. He absorbed her and transformed her. She played 
him, she dodged him, she chased him. An officious branch 
unloosed her hair. Tom and the trout were now her world, 
and to acquit herself well in their sight her eternal aim. 
Lifted high above common decency or any other trifle of 
earth, she rocked up and down the stream in the gallant 
game. And at last, with a royal swing of her wrist, she lifted 
and landed him. 

And down on his knees before her and the trout dropped 
Tom, uttering strange sounds. 

" Gurr ! Jove 1 Err I a salmon trout." 

And as though by reflex action his shining face lifted itself 
from the fish to the fisher. 

Whereupon Patricia flung up her shining head, and not five 
hundred feet above it, Mr. Venour's back, hurrying as though 
for bare life, made her blood stand still She paused, whitened, 
and stooped. 

" Tom," she commanded, " pick some grass and pack the 
trout Well be late for tea. Oh 1 not there," she wailed. 
" Down there under the rock." 

"Tom mustn't see him; he mustn't. Must he come 
between us at every turn ? " she moaned, as with shaking 
hands she did up her hair. " He's a fly — fly ! an elephant 
in my ointment. He is the bane of my existence. And he'll 
live for ever, and be the last straw in everything. And he's 
thinking of Gervas in that stony way of his. But I have to 
make the most of my time with Tom before he seizes him 
altogether, or — or I'll lose him altogether, and be left with 
nothing. And Tom must want a mother more than any other 
boy in the whole world. Oh, he must want me, he must ! 
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And in spite of everything, I'll teach him. " And I wonder," 
said Patricia, as they climbed the hill, " I wonder if I'm a 
beast or a coward, or just trying to be as good as I can, under 
the circumstances. I wish I knew — oh, I wish I knew ! I 
wonder what Tom thinks in his heart If I was better used 
to it, perhaps I'd know.'' 

" I say," said Tom, " it's been a rippin' day. All it wanted 
was Mr. Venour." 

" But, Tom, it's been very good without him." 
" M'yes, but it would have been better with." 



CHAPTER XVII 

The brutal pursuits of man had always been almost as 
abhorrent to the temperament of Mrs. Portal as the brute 
within man himself. In her intimate acquaintance with both 
during the painful ordeal of her married life, her fainting soul 
had only been uplifted by beholding the growth of the spirit 
within Gervas, and his strenuous shedding, as he went upon 
his upward way, of all earthly dross. And knowing Gervas, 
what could a woman do but accept the inevitable, and wrap 
all other men in an illimitable veil of tolerance. 

Now that duty threw her amongst kennels and the stable- 
yard, her heart, but for the memory of Gervas, had again failed 
her. The tonic she invariably found in the sacrifice of self 
came also to her aid. She would work early and late to 
become expert in her new labours, and so be a faithful 
steward to Tom, and honestly earn the approval of Patricia. 
That Patricia, being Patricia, would hate her in direct 
proportion as she approved her handiwork was one, — the 
roost poignant perhaps, of the trials lying in her immediate 
path — to be fought through with prayer and fortitude. So she 
gathered her forces, refused to be tired, and plunged into 
an active and searching examination of affairs. Hard work 
must bring quick results, and it was now a race between Time 
and Mrs. Portal ; for she was very ill. 

She shuddered, therefore, patiently through loathsome details 
and noisome scents, dug, faint but fearless, into the iniquity 
of traitorous retainers, bared falsehood, waved aside flattery, 
crushed revolt, and mapped out, as she went, a new heaven 
and a new earth at Portal for man and beast 

And not once did her innermost consciousness so much as 

suspect that she was killing herself in order to pander to what 

18a 
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she deemed to be the lowest parts of Tom, and to score off 
Patricia. 

Had Mrs. Portal believed herself capable of being moved by 
motives so ignoble, she had died then and there. But being 
mercifully quite otherwise constituted, she blessed God for each 
spasm of spurious strength. And so the scheme she had 
prepared for the sporting side of Portal, when Patricia and her 
son, with curious shy faces, next appeared before her, opened 
Mrs. Gervas Portal's eyes to their widest width. 

Although as a good mother she was anxious that Tom's 
interests should be advanced in all points, yet had Patricia 
clung sturdily to one little sneaking hope, that at least in the 
matter of sport Mrs. Portal, with all the forces of nature 
against her, could not possibly advance them in the brilliant way 
she herself, with nature at her back, could have done. Now 
even this little rag of a hope was riven from her ! 

As the dowager paused after each clause of her proposed 
scheme, and looked gently to her beloved two for comment 
or criticism — she was beautifully open to correction — Patricia's 
heart shrivelled up. The scheme, as evolved by one whose 
very soul revolted from a kennel, was a miracle ; and Patricia 
sat helpless before the ability of her mother-in-law. In an odd 
way it menaced and subdued her. 

In not one single particular could she have done better 
herself. The keepers were to be at once discharged for a long 
catalogue of offences unsuspected even of Tom, but which 
Mrs, Portal had unflinchingly and with great labour dug out 
from their darkness. By reason of past services they were to 
be, however, pensioned, and since no material must be permitted 
to lie waste, their declining years were to be put to definite and 
cogent use. The derelict agent, who, "in the fierce con 
servatism of decay," stood square in the path of all progress, 
was to be appointed adviser-in-chief, and installed in a farm 
he had long coveted, which in its turn sorely needed honest 
handling. Certain incorrigibles were to be made a clean sweep 
of, and new blood in man and beast introduced into stable 
and kenneL 

It was really a remarkable plan of campaign, and Patricia 
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knew tragically well that it would be as ably carried out as it 

was conceived. 

Tom hitched his chair nearer his grandmother's, his eyes 
goggled with approbation, from time to time disordered gurgles 
issued from his lips. Patricia's eyes and emotions circled 
round Tom's present and future ; with every hour the ideal of 
his grandmother would be perfecting itself in his malleable 
mind, whilst she must just sit by idle, she who could have 
done things every atom as well, since they could not be done 
better — and if she had any decency in her, be continually 
applauding with clapping of hands. And all the time she 
might be working with heart and soul for Tom in a way he 
could see and understand, and in another way — he could 
neither see nor understand. Oh, not yet ! but it would be 
going on the whole time; she could be doing every little 
smallest thing so beautifully that Tom would insensibly get 
into the way of associating her with things done perfectly, so 
that at last nothing but perfection in everything, but especially 
in women, and even some day in himself, would ever satisfy 
Tom. She could all by herself be making a man of Tom 
through every hour of the holidays, and continuing the benign 
process in all her letters — yet without offence. Things would 
all begin to scale properly at last, and Mr. Venour become 
just a side-issue, instead of being as he now was, the very head 
and front of every undertaking. It was a heavenly outlook, 
and could change life for Patricia I 

But Tom had not an eye for her, and now he was planted 
fairly in the dowager's pocket. 

Mrs. Portal, as it happened, had a shrewd suspicion as to 
what was going on in Patricia, and keenly feeling for her. It 
was just at this unfortunate moment that Patricia looked at 
her mother-in-law, and her ridiculous heart came blundering 
in. There were times when Patricia could have torn out her 
heart and put in something with more reason in it. 

The white, seared, deprecating face galled her; she was 
again seized with the notion that she was assisting at a 
martyrdom; and in spite of her late high-thinking dreams 
for the moral advancement of Tom, she was herself now a very 
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stewpan of abominable emotions, when, his face nicely attuned 
to the exigencies of a recent and double bereavement, Gore 
was ushered in. 

In the course of a contemplative stroll earlier in the day 
from a leafy lane cutting part of the Portal property, he had 
been keenly interested by the enticing spectacle of the Portal 
widow, bonnetless, and with disorganised hair, cleverly playing 
a trout; whilst a careful look round, himself hidden behind 
the bushes, showed him as additional observer of this 
edifying exhibition none other than Richard Venour. 

Nothing could any longer have withholden Mr. Gore from 
paying a visit of condolence that very afternoon to the 
mourning ladies, and the fact of his late delicious experience 
being still fresh in his mind, gave an added touch of restrained 
reverence to the manner in which he now approached the 
younger widow, and greatly tickled his own lurking sense 
of humour. Mr. Gore always vastly enjoyed the details of 
his little enterprises. 

Her latest dislocating experience, and a complication of 
emotions had, as we know, invested the brilliant countenance 
of Patricia with a spiritless depression not its own. This, 
since, he imputed it to causes of a more profound and astute 
nature, added greatly to the glee of Mr. Gore. 

"Looks as though butter wouldn't melt in her mouth," 
he mused. "Even a more able and versatile woman than 
I took her to be — playing up now for all she's worth to the 
dowager, fishing an hour ago ! Ye Gods ! but if she knew 
that I was tucked away in the side-scenes." 

A glow of self-gratulation thrilled through Mr. Gore. For 
the last week he had been constant in season and out of 
it haunting all the bye-ways whence one could with discretion 
observe affairs, and here was his reward I 

He was still murmuring condolences when Venour marched 
in, and started with crude dismay at the sight of Mrs. Gervas 
Portal. 

Having seen quite enough, and fortunately escaping, so he 
flattered himself, the amazing angler's notice, he had rapidly 
gone on, making a detour in order to avoid any further 
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sight of the river, where he had never a doubt but that she 
was still harmlessly occupied That remarkable take, he 
concluded, being a mere fluke. 

For that even a woman could chuck fishing for tea and 
chatter with two solid hours of daylight to her credit, and a 
fiendish promise of cloudless skies in the air, had not struck 
Richard. So he had seized the opportunity as a first-rate one 
for doing his duty without any undue unpleasantness to 
himself. And now, here was Mrs. Gervas Portal, not a hair 
astray, looking all that a widow should look, and Gore, as 
usual, the last straw in an abominable situation. 

The depression of Mrs. Gervas Portal, after the first shock 
of finding her there at all, struck Richard also with sinister 
import The memory of Portal, he argued, might well depress 
any woman, unless, indeed, she had the strength and courage 
once for all to ignore convention, cast off the yoke of it, and 
strike out boldly into clean waters. As he had beholden her 
brief moment of — possibly unseemly joy — that afternoon, it 
struck him that she was perchance of this redoubtable quality; 
in which case he would undoubtedly be saved much anxiety 
and disquietude of mind. 

A woman thus robustly constituted could range herself 
without help or hindrance of his, and he could get back to 
his usual easy pace without feeling that he had, so to speak, 
betrayed a trust, or left any aching, embarrassing creature 
on the "other side." 

Her altered appearance now disturbed him. " Portal 
wasn't a fellow you could recover from in jerks. Was this 
widow of his merely light-minded?" he speculated, the tail 
of his eye upon her. And then, for his sins, the large tragic 
figure on the cross rose up before him, and put to flight this 
soothing hypothesis. 

Weakness and suffering inevitably meant his intervention. 
His intervention spelt ruin. 

He was ready by this time to clutch at any straw. Perhaps 
the marked alteration on the lady's face was connected with 
her mother-in-law and nagging. He looked hopefully at the 
elder Mrs. Portal, but reason refused to couple perfection so 
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chastened with attribute so low. She couldn't nag. He had 
blessed her if she could, and so explain something. Could 
it be the prick of poverty already? Mrs. Gervas Portal's 
clothes looked more than right. 

" No woman understands poverty or anything else till she's 
lived it — which accounts for the little they know of us, I 
suppose," sighed poor Richard. Gervas, he could only 
conclude, was an intermittent fever in the unfortunate lady's 
veins, and to be light-minded the badge of all her tribe. 
She was still an ever-present danger, and already plainly 
softening his brain. Never in all his thirty -four years had 
he thought so persistently of any woman, or to so little 
purpose. At the same time, she had to be faced and 
reckoned with. So, having said some kind, gentle, non- 
committing things to the mother of the dead man, he 
advanced courageously to his widow. He broke into the 
honeyed web of woe which Gore was maliciously spinning 
around Patricia, making the odious position of a truly 
thankful widow each moment more insupportable, with a 
heavy remark on the weather. 

Then for the first time becoming aware of Gore's little 
game, his spirits soared. It was playing it pretty low down 
on any poor woman to trip her up in her own toils, and 
his constitutional grudge against all women could always 
be sated in the person of Gore — a repository of all theif 
worst points, with none of their tolerable ones. 

" Poor Gervas 1 " murmured the consoler. " We shall 
miss him for many a long day. I have never met another 
man besides Gervas Portal who would not have been 
demoralised to the bone by chronic invalidism. It takes a 
woman or — a god," said he, lowering his sympathetic 
voice, " to keep straight under such an ordeal. The average 
man, after all, is a poor thing, Mrs. Portal ! Gervas, however, 
triumphed over sex and sickness. He often struck me as 
superb as he lay upon that bed. We have spoken of it 
more than once, Richard Venour and 1 1 " 

Richard, never ready at repartee, flushed horribly. He 
remembered a certain conversation upon the poisonous 
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invalid into which Gore had once insidiously betrayed him. 
His own unregenerate tongue had done the rest. 

He glanced at Mrs* Gervas Porta). Her quiet depression 
was breaking up, her white face warming. 

" The contemplation of such a life keeps one's ideals fresh/' 
purred Gore, in the pause. " Ah ! it's difficult to talk about." 

" It is very difficult to talk about," said Patricia, with serene 
directness; "and you've already said a great many most 
appropriate things about my husband. They are all very 
gratifying. I never knew, indeed, until this moment, how 
deeply you valued and admired him. Shall we now talk 
of other things?" 

The elder Mrs. Portal, whose heart, in spite of former 
prejudice, had gone out impulsively to the tender sincerity 
in the voice and attitude of Mr. Gore, did now what was 
very unusual with her : she permitted herself to be startled 
into a little exclamation. Her low, intense "My dearest!" 
vibrated with gentle remonstrance. Venour's lips framed a 
mute whistle. 

"Something must be done," he dismally thought. But 
whilst his thoughts went weakly clutching after some course 
of action at once safe and chivalrous, the young widow swam 
across to the tea-table. 

"I'd better make the tea, hadn't I?" she inquired, with 
composure. Her depression was now a thing of the past; 
she glanced and glowed with hidden fires. Richard lowered 
his abashed eyes. 

"But how's a man to help such infernal pride as that?" 
he reasoned. " I'd better stick to Tom." 

Although he dearly liked tea, as honest men will, and could 
eat hot cakes like a school -boy, Richard felt out of place 
amidst teacups; and as he now loomed round with the 
sugar-basin, he presented an unpleasing contrast to Gore, 
made for the occasion, and twice, not of intent, moreover, 
he stood on the little man's feet. When the painful business 
was through, Gore, heroically suppressing the torture of his 
toes, returned to the dowager, and while refraining from 
direct attack, so to speak, by the most masterly side 
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movements fell to embalming the memory of Gervas in 
aromatic herbs. And as incidentally he delicately unfolded 
the fundamental sincerity and singleness of purpose in his own 
diffident affection for the deceased, the heart of his hearer 
ached with exquisite pain, and an expression of melancholy 
joy gathered slowly upon her fine face. " Another poor, 
faulty soul, 19 she humbly reflected, " uplifted and purified by 
the influence of my dearest son." 

And this astute woman of the world gazed with the simple 
thankfulness of a young creature who has not yet met doubt 
at the convincing countenance of Mr. Philip Gore. Then for 
one brief instant she glanced at Patricia, serene, regal, many- 
coloured, behind the teapot, her head aflame beneath its pale 
symbol of woe. "Oh, Patricia!" cried her heart "Oh, 
poor Patricia! 19 Whereupon Patricia, seized with another 
of her motnents of compelling though vague remorse, came 
over, some little remark on her lips, and as she stood above 
her mother-in-law, her face— or so it seemed to unfortunate 
Richard, who always managed to look at Portal's widow at 
the most inopportune moment — seemed most ridiculously 
young and helpless. But for her inches, she might have 
been a child getting up courage to confess her latest little 
sin. The pleasant remark or so she exchanged with Gore, 
free of complication or afterthought of any previous moment 
in that unpleasant hour, reminded him forcibly that this widow 
was, after all, a woman grown, and a very foolish one at that — 
first to cross swords with the like of Gore, and then to wipe 
off the memory of the encounter as though it were a speck of 
dust Richard lifted his head. The folly of woman frequently 
stimulates the wisdom of man ; his nerves stiffened. " She's 
made an enemy, and Gore" — he glanced at the worm — "has 
made a friend. Hell be helping Mrs. Portal with the coverts 
next." He paused to sigh, and returned to Patricia. "In 
spite of the marked intelligence of women, they're incredible 
fools," he decided; "but if they're bent on folly, better let 
'em have it out" So he strolled over to Tom in the window- 
seat, who, feeling himself thrust out in the cold, had declined 
with a vengeful heart upon a fly-book. 
18 
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"Oh, I say! not that," said Richard, looking over his 
shoulder. " That's no use in any of these waters. It's all 
very well for the bit above the fir-tree, but you'd better use 
a Scotchman for the lower reaches." 

In a minute he had forgotten women in the exhilarating 
company of flies. 

"You didn't catch any cold, then?" said Mrs. Gervas 
Portal, sitting down beside them. Richard's quick ears 
noticed the almost involuntary lowering of her voice. "I 
felt sure you wouldn't," she heartlessly proceeded, in order 
to show Tom that such things as colds were best swept clear 
out of the masculine horizon. 

Danger was at last teaching Richard a little discretion. 

" Well, no,* said he, also in a careful tone. " But did you ? 
You certainly ran every risk." 

" I ? Oh ! I got over that sort of thing young, you see. I 
was always with my father, and he was a sportsman. It's all a 
question of training." 

" And tradition." 

"And sentiment," pronounced Patricia, with a reflective 
glance at him. " Even now, with the air thick with athletics, 
I think people like you to be able on occasion to catch a cold. 
It looks feminine, and men cling hard to old customs, you 
know." 

The thought of Gervas resenting from his bed her crude 
immunity from draughts and other mortal chances had 
flitted across her mind. But she wondered if Richard, in 
his own way, was not also rather chilled by her high-handed 
health. She remembered her trout, and blushed Perhaps 
he remembered it too. It would be painful to appeal in any 
sort of way to Mr. Venour, so she lifted her head, and looked 
even more unlike a " widow indeed " than usual. 

Mrs. Portal had been acutely aware of the slight hush in 
both the voices, and as she now beheld the pride of life in the 
x mourner's expression, a faint flush arose to her own pale 
cheeks, and she furtively glanced at Gore, who, having also 
drunk in the full significance of voices and face, was staring 
pensively at a portrait of Gervas on the opposite walL 
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11 A fine likeness," said he, "but not equal to that in the 
gallery." 

And now, having done his duty by the more poignant 
aspects of the beloved deceased, he drifted into lighter remini- 
scences, recalling with a sad smile certain old Eton and Oxford 
memories founded upon fact, and edited with exquisite care. 
That afternoon saw the foundations of a firm and abiding 
friendship laid between Mrs. Portal and Mr. Gore. 

Meanwhile, Tom was surprised at his mother. In com- 
munications with his kind he had been led to suppose that 
ladies always did talk rot at tea ; but when it was over, to be 
jabbering of wet feet and colds, with such things as were 
going to happen to talk about to one they so nearly 
concerned, struck him as rather too much. 

Tom glared at his mother. " An'," he thought, " when she 
might be takin' the disgrace off the family all the time. 9 ' 

In spite of her gentleness, however, his mother had managed 
to inspire Tom with an awe he had never experienced for his 
grandmother. She knew a great deal — his mother — and 
sometimes made you feel rather an ass. Moreover, the 
queer way he was being left out of everything somehow 
held fast his words. For one weird moment Tom felt 
"quite off" Mr. Venour. The next he was twitching with 
remorse, and a resolve, by way of reparation, to give his 
mother a hint 

This he accomplished by a series of blatant winks and 
disordered gestures in the direction of his grandmother, the 
woods, and Venour. 

"Why, Tom! what is it ?» 

She had the presence of mind to say it under her breath. 
Later on, Tom remembered this, and put it down to her credit, 
which was quite in order, and all that could be expected of 
him. For no creature on earth has so long to wait for the 
bread she lavishes upon her waters as a mother. 

"The keepers, y'know, an' t'other things." 

So, outwardly retaining her serenity, but with a bitter heart, 
Patricia proceeded to narrate the comprehensive scheme of 
reform evolved by her mother-in-law. 
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"You mean to tell me that Mrs. Portal drew up all that on 
her own ? " inquired Richard, staring. 

"Yes," said Patricia meekly. 

"Oh, y*know, w said Tom, in a small voice, "we talked it 
over." 

"The deuce you did ! " muttered Venour, with a half-absent 
grin. " That accounts, of course." 

His puzzled, questioning eyes turned from the pale, spiritual 
face of the elder lady to the brilliant, earthly one of the 
younger ; he thought of the trout. 

"Wouldn't that part of the business be more in your 
line?" 

" It would be quite in my line. I've been watching things 
this long time, and I'd already drawn up a little scheme in my 
own head — very much like Mrs. Portal's — " 

" I say, mother, you'n I — " 

"Yes, Tom," she said, with a little laugh. "We'd have 
pulled it through beautifully, you and I, but not a bit better 
than your grandmother. Let us be thankful it will be done in 
the very best way, since we can't do it ourselves." 

Tom, she saw joyfully, was regarding his grandmother with 
growing doubt. 

" Theory's all very well," said Richard. 

" It will all be carried out just as well as it is drawn up," 
said Patricia. " Mrs. Portal is a remarkably able woman." 

"She'll have an adviser, anyway," said Richard, acidly 
nodding at Gore. 

" No ; if she wants advice about either the stables or the 
birds," said Patricia, " shell come to you. Mrs. Portal makes 
no mistakes. So you may set your mind quite at rest. Mr. 
Gore is more useful in — oh, you know — county affairs and 
domestic matters. I have heard that he is invaluable in 
looking up footmen." 

Mrs. Gervas Portal's voice had now seemingly forgotten 
to be careful. Venour looked nervously at Gore, who had 
the ears of a weasel, and must have heard every word. 

"She'll be up to her neck in a nice kettle of fish before 
the knows where she is," hopelessly thought Richard, "and 
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unless I look out I'll be in after her. This is what comes 
of getting yourself mixed up with women." 

Here, an urgent summons coming for Mrs. Portal, Gore 
tripped across to the other group. Richard stood in scowling 
discomfort Twitching to go, he yet hesitated to leave a lady 
so unguarded in the company of serpents. 

At the time of her home-coming, when Patricia had been 
the event of her short-lived day, Gore, as we know, not 
to be outdone by his fellows, possibly for other reasons, 
had adventured upon an open and expressed admiration for 
the rising star. And his ways in these matters, as in others, 
being the ways of insolence, had been dealt out laughter for 
sighs, which thing no man ever forgets. 

Since then he had observed Mrs. Gervas Portal for a double 
purpose. Her name could always make a tea-party go off, and 
the use of it incidentally enabled him to wipe off, little by little, 
his rankling debt 

As she now stood beside Venour, royal with colour, the 
deep swell of her breast rising and falling to her even breaths, 
the fearless jut of her rounded hips, the very strength of 
her shapely hands; the challenge, in short, of her perfect 
physical womanhood, affected Gore with an odd chaos of quite 
unprecedented sensations. In lolling round drawing-rooms a 
man rubs off a variety of sharp edges. She reminded him of 
a host of things in himself he had long forgotten, of certain 
things in Venour — he had often delicately referred to them as 
brutal — which that gentleman would never be likely to forget, 
and all at once the animosity toward Richard, always passive 
in his mind, grew active in this peculiar temple of reason. 
His internal disturbance annoyed Mr. Gore, who cultivated an 
inward philosophic calm. So to divert it, he set himself to see 
what he could do in putting the woman who had set it going 
into a tight place. 

" I heard you just now," said he, " talking of the impending 
changes, Mrs. Portal. They seem to be drastic and to the 
point. The aims of your sex are so — er — elevated, as a rule, 
and you're all constitutionally conservative — thank Heaven ! a 
radical woman is a creature to be converted into a specimen, 
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and conveyed to the Zoo) — so we may esteem ourselves 
fortunate that the first clean sweep of the abuses, inseparable 
from a long illness, should concern foxes and trout" 

He drew out the last word with unction, and glanced 
artlessly from Patricia to Richard. 

"Mrs. Portal," said Patricia, "would naturally begin with 
the most flagrant abuses, and you'll admit the trout and 
foxes are flagrant enough." 

" Mrs. Portal," he murmured. " She seems so impossible 
in the connection. I should have thought a whole heaven and 
a whole earth lay between her and— er — trout Now you — " 

" But you heard the will read." 

"Ah, yes, I know; but if I might venture to suggest — " 

"You'd suggest me. But Mrs. Portal is even more con- 
scientious than she is practical. She believes herself bound to 
do the work herself." 

"Ah," he said regretfully, "it's unfortunate." 

" It's really not so unfortunate as you fear. The birds and 
trout will do very well in Mrs. Portal's hands." 

She paused thoughtfully to regard him. 

" No, Mr. Gore, philanthropy is out of it. You can't do 
anything for me." 

" I can only admire your magnificent spirit." 

Richard could have shaken the soft insolence out of him. 
This being impracticable, it occurred to him to try a little of 
his own. 

" Since we're on sport, more or less, how's Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunts bull-pup?" he inquired. " Last time I saw you, you 
were teaching him parlour-tricks with a stuffed rat." 

"Ladies have prejudices. They object to their pups being 
made hay of before they know the game." 

u Ten months and a whopper 1 " 

"Still, the merciful man is merciful to his beast," said 
Patricia sweetly. "Couldn't you suggest to Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt to turn that foundered off-horse of hers out to grass ? 
I do wish you would." 

u And induce her not to drive her first footman into the 
Salvation Army. He was up before me on Tuesday for 
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brawling in the market-place under a red flag. He said it 
arose from 'worrit from 'igh quarters!'" 

There dwelt a brooding dove in Patricia, side by side with 
her lurking panther. It melted her even to Gore when he 
winced. 

" Mr. Gore does enough for the family without that," she 
said, laughing. " I've seen him being awfully good to Ethel. 
She wants sheltering badly. I've often wished to be able to 
stretch out my own wings over her. But somehow Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt's attitude towards me isn't encouraging. I 
fancy she might regard me as a hawk if I came fluttering to 
the rescue. I'm glad you've taken her up, Mr. Gore. I 
wonder," she said, looking at him with genuine interest — " I 
wonder what made you do it ? " 

" Why," he drawled, " living under the shadow of an — er — 
great brain has weighed upon poor little Ethel, and anaemia 
plays weird tricks with courage. Sort of poor little half-made 
rag a man naturally would stand by. I'll be glad, though, when 
some minor poet comes along and relieves me of the job." 

" Oh, I understand better now ! " said Patricia, with some 
irrelevance — "even if Ethel doesn't," she mentally added 
"But go on being good to Ethel, Mr. Gore, till the minor 
poet arrives. One can only hope for both your sakes that he 
won't be long on the way." 

Her eyes swam to Venour. 

" I wonder if Ethel ever struck you at all in the right way ? " 
she asked. " I believe you've always just taken for granted 
that she enjoys being effaced behind the teapot." 

"Championing ladies," said Richard promptly, "is an 
occupation better avoided unless you're built that way, * Let 
sleeping dogs lie' is a first-rate rule of life for a busy man." 

" It's hardly courteous, though." 

" As a matter of fact it's eminently so — at bottom. Gives 
them credit for more common sense and proper pride, you 
know, than they sometimes possess, and understanding their 
own business better than any insane interference could figure 
it out for them. After all," he said gloomily, " if a man has 
to be rushing to extract — er — people from tight places, it 
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follows as often as not that someone has been playing the 
fool — the one that got in, I mean." He glanced at Gore, 
thoughtfully admiring the profile of Gervas on the west wall. 
"If only ladies would sometimes remember that a little 
consideration for themselves presupposes a certain amount of 
fair treatment to us, they would save themselves and us a 
lot.* 

In the peculiar strain of the conversation, he again stared 
hard at Gore, forgetting wisdom. As for chivalry, it had gone 
by the board long ago to make room for common sense. 

Patricia was now really rather enjoying herself. She had 
never dared to hope that intercourse with Mr. Venour could 
be so easy. A stumbling-block seemed to be rolling itself out 
of her path. Mr. Venour showed plainly enough that his 
habitual disapproval of her was swamping all more delicate 
issues. 

In this mood she found him quite tolerable. His active 
disapproval, moreover, kept him at her side, not Tom's. And 
perhaps, after all, he had not noticed her just now at the 
river, save as an indefinite, distant blur. He may have been 
preoccupied; he generally was. Even if he were not, after 
his morning's escapade, it was surely natural, since he couldn't, 
that she should go with Tom. And common humanity would 
make any able-bodied woman help a slip of a boy like Tom, 
only just beginning, with a difficult cast 

The determination to be comforted is half the battle. 

Patricia thrust aside her griefs and her resentments, ignored 
even the disqualifications of her callers, and only thought of 
their entertainment Mrs. Gervas Portal, without reasonable 
cause, found it hard work to be miserable. Her interest in 
men and things was always ready to bubble up, and she had 
a turn for vivid words. 

Mr. Gore was only too willing to play up to the lady's 
humour, and however objectionable as a man, as a 
conversationalist he excelled. 

Venour looked hopelessly at the widow, and stood silent 

11 To be treating him as if he were a man with her experience ! " 
he mused. " It takes a clever woman, I believe, to be a real. 
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proper fooL It's not once struck her that he's only getting 
ready for the Daunt woman's next tea-party." 

He felt however that she had got beyond him, and declined 
to interfere. He was resolved, nevertheless, to see it out, and 
take care that Gore did not outstay him. 

When the door opened, and Mrs. Portal came quietly in, 
the dialogue was at its brightest, and Patricia glowing. The 
hand of the elder lady darted to her side. She lifted her eyes 
to Gervas. Gore saw her, and with an inward chuckle, his also 
sought the classic profile. 

"I say, Tom," said Richard, with nervous haste, " we've got 
a long way off trout A mistake, eh? They're the safest 
things going — unless it's foxes." 

Tom, who had been malignantly watching a conversation 
which excluded him, grunted. His awe of Mr. Venour, as a 
god, had worn off. He now adored him as a man. Besides, 
his mother's goings-on were quite enough, without bothering 
about manners. To think that one who could land a trout 
like that, getting herself full up of a fellow like Gore. His 
thoughts rushed to the brace of pink-eyed rabbits, in regard 
to whom her behaviour had been also far from satisfactory. 
If interruptions of this order were to continue, Tom wondered 
where he, and the other things that mattered, would come 
in. 

Patricia had, indeed, clean forgotten her maternal, and most 
of her other duties, when the two pairs of ruminating eyes 
brought them back in a bunch ; and hot on their heels came 
her latest lapse. 

She was always lapsing now, and so far as she could see, 
always would be. 

The usual inextinguishable, ridiculous pain leapt at her 
throat. 

Having been defrauded of every sad right seemed, in a curious 
way, to unsex and degrade her — she who could have grieved 
for Gervas as no man before was ever grieved for ! And for 
one instant, in the reckless way in which emotions experimented 
with this luckless lady, she was drowned in a wave of this 
potential sorrow, to emerge only tp feel that her cap was fast 
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becoming a challenging land-mark, which, to the day of his 
death, must set Tom profanely speculating, and wring Mrs. 
Portal's heart; to say nothing of its deleterious effect upon 
other people. 

It was just a tragic farce, and no one could ever read it 
aright 

Gore had better sense and more taste than to permit 
his eyes to rest for more than a fleeting instant upon 
Gervas; the next they were artlessly divided between the 
two ladies. 

" We've been hearing all the details of your excellent scheme 
of reform, Mrs. Portal The county will have reason to thank 
you. I only hope you won't be over-doing it Ladies will 
take their duties so strenuously — and, my dear lady, you were 
never very strong." 

" That'll touch her up, 19 he gaily reflected ; for he knew in 
his bones just how matters stood between the sorrowing 
ladies — "and annoy Mrs. Patricia," he put in. "I wonder 
which is more full of devilish pride — the congenital saint, or 
the— er — potential sinner." 

"I think I shall manage, Mr. Gore," said Mrs. Portal 
gently. "My daughter's open-air instincts will greatly help, 
and we have Tom to keep us up in current events." 

"She knows I've been neglecting Tom," mutely wailed 
Patricia, " Oh ! but she sees everything." 

" A notable partnership," purred Gore. u We may expect 
great things." 

"I met Mrs. Saumarez Daunt at Strow yesterday," said 
Richard firmly. " She asked me for that patent bridle I used 
for the black mare. She wants her daughter to try it. 
Would you mind taking it over and explaining it to 
them?" 

"Why, certainly. But — er — wouldn't it be better if you 
took it over yourself? " said Gore, with his most suggestive 
smile. 

" Why should it ? It's a simple matter ; you'll explain all 
right. I can give it to you now. Sorry to hurry you — have 
an appointment at half-past six." 
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" It's out of the question to do anything for her/ 9 thought 
Richard, as he rudely rushed his farewells. " But at any rate, 
I can give him fits on the way back." Which indeed he did, 
thereby in no sort of way improving the outlook for Mrs. 
Gervas Portal's reputation, already tottering to its falL 



CHAPTER XVIII 

And so Mrs. Portal did her abhorred work diligently, and 
yearned towards Patricia; and Patricia, basking idle in the 
sun, envied her mother-in-law. 

And soon the time came when the world must no longer be 
shut out of the bereaved lives, and the two widows, having, so 
to speak, anointed their faces, set forth upon their return 
calls, and the whole neighbourhood stood on the tiptoe of 
expectation. 

The dowager, as was only to be expected, shone 
supreme in this trying hour. Mrs. Gervas Portal, so far as 
outward seeming went, was correct enough. In such an 
environment she could not well be otherwise. It was an 
intangible, indescribable savour of unspeakable things that 
betrayed her; so said Mrs. Saumarez Daunt. "She 
reeked of Paris in its worst sense," also sighed that lady. 
But in order not to wrong Mrs. Gervas Portal by over-hasty 
judgment, the conscientious observer kept close on the track 
of the radiant suspect, and having a prescient mind, with Mr. 
Gore to direct it, generally succeeded in running her game 
to earth. 

What made it peculiarly urgent that she should see as 

much as possible of dear Gervas Portal's widow were the very 

curious reports that were getting round about her. She had 

been descried fishing, for instance, in her most expensive 

cr&pe, her dreadful hair all down her back, the third week 

of her bereavement This Mrs. Saumarez Daunt knew to be 

true. Philip Gore was always to be trusted. He was too 

discreet, however; for who had absolutely witnessed the 

exhibition nothing would induce him to divulge. He had 

mentioned the fact to her in strictest confidence, entreating 

aoo 
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her to remember the unfortunate bringing up of Mrs. Gervas 
Portal, and to do all she could to put a stop to gossip so 
harmful. Mrs. Saumaiez Daunt was grateful for Philip's trust 
in her, and was now on her way to Margaret Bellamy's to wait 
for Patricia. She must by all the rules of precedence call 
there next, and pending her arrival, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt 
would strive to ascertain — always in the strictest confidence — 
who it was that had actually witnessed the odious spectacle 
of the fishing widow. 

" I detest vagueness, 11 she mused, as she touched up her 
ponies. "Philip Gore will have to alter his ways in some 
respects, or 111 know the reason why. Now, in this case, if 
one knew — actually knew — one might do something." 

What Mrs. Saumarez Daunt proposed to do dealt with 
questions ripening as yet in the womb of Time. Whatever 
it was, however, she meant to do it to some purpose. 

"Mother," said Ethel, in her indefinite voice, "I met 
Mrs. Gervas Portal yesterday, and she asked me to go to tea 
with her to-morrow.* 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt plunged back from her abstraction. 

"Did she indeed? And where, may I ask, did you meet 
her?" 

M At Strowd, at the post office—" 

"Oh! and what was she doing there? Couldn't she 
keep to her own post office?" 

" She was getting a post-office order and posting a letter," 
said Ethel, well drilled in ready obedience; but the chronic air 
of early disappointment deepened about her mouth. 

This searching category promised badly for the little tea-party 
for which her soul longed in the needlessly fervent way in which 
frequently disappointed feminine souls will long. 

" Oh ! a — ah ! Did you happen to notice the address?" 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt's brows were knitted in profound 
thought; she hitched vigorously at the near pony's mouth. 
Ethel blushed her regrettable blue. 

11 No," said she. 

"My dear Ethel, are you too fatigued even to speak? 
And you never do see anything." 
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Oh ! * involuntarily exclaimed Ethel. 

It seemed to her that she was always seeing too much. 
There had been moments in her colourless existence when 
she could have wished to be blind and deal This was one 
of them. 

Perhaps the most consuming of all Ethel's pale passions, 
after her hopeless affection for Richard Venour, was a rankling 
longing to be able to adore her mother. 

"You'll come with me to Lady Drew's to-morrow, Ethel. 
Better wait till we see what further vagaries Mrs. Gervas 
Portal means to treat us to before you go hobnobbing with 
her. She'll be asking you to go fishing next" 

" Ah ! Mr. Gore's been telling you things." 

" If things happen, they'll be mentioned. Mr. Gore isn't 
in the habit of telling lies." 

"They're not necessary," sighed Ethel, "where Mrs. 
Gervas Portal is concerned. She makes the simplest thing she 
does important and interesting, and worth malicious gossip. 
She'll always be talked about. Nothing she does will ever be 
forgotten or forgiven — " 

" Ethel ! you talk as though — you envied the woman ! " 

" I don't," she protested, turning a more deadly blue — " I 
don't, indeed 1 " 

"I'll change that medicine," said Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, 
with a reflective stare; "plainly it doesn't suit you. And 
what," demanded the matron, with a faint hope, "do you 
know of the fishing?" 

"I was in the window-seat when Mr. Gore told you. I 
didn't move ; everyone will know soon. And what does the 
fishing matter? If she hadn't been fishing, she'd have been 
looking wonderful doing something else. I might fish until 
the Day of Judgment, or do anything else, and no one would 
say a word about it, not even Mr. Gore — oh, least of all Mr. 
Gore ! " Mrs. Saumarez Da^unt faced round and fairly gaped 
at her daughter. " And oh 1 mother, if they did, you'd think 
far better of me ! " 

This from Ethel 1 The man of old was less appalled, 
probably, when brought to book by the ass. And suddenly, 
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to her intense surprise, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt found herself 
taking a header into a pit of primitive emotions, and for one 
amazing moment she was shocked into speechlessness. 

"Why did you make me dull and tedious?" said Ethel, 
with a little weak laugh. u With a few — radical differences I 
might have filled up all your time." 

That even Mrs. Saumarez Daunt had for one dreadful 
moment been flung back upon the very bed-rock of life, 
there was no doubt. But to remain sprawling in rarefied air 
and doubtful company was not for mind so redoubtable as 
hers. She scrambled, as it were, to her feet, and again 
pulled at the long-suffering jaw. 

" I have heard of the rebel on the hearthstone, Ethel," she 
gravely observed. "She shrieks through the pages of the 
penny press. I've been told the disease — I can call it by 
no other name — is tainting even our country air. But it 
never struck me that it had invaded us. It seemed too 
vulgar a visitation. I can only impute it to the influence — " 

"Don't!" cried Ethel sharply. She had now got com- 
pletely out of herself, and could say anything. " It has 
nothing to do with her influence. And — her chief fault is, 
if — if — only you'd see it — that being such a contrast to all 
the rest of us, she stands out too clear-cut, too large. If 
one of us could look as she looks, or feel as she feels for 
one single minute of her life, we might be able to judge her. 
Even one little minute," said Ethel wistfully, " would explain 
so much ; but as it is, if we can just keep from envying her, 
it's all that can be expected of us." 

11 Ethel !— » 

11 And— and oh ! mother, I'm not a rebel. Why should I 
be ? Just — just to be ineffectual in something else ? " 

They had now turned in at the gates, and Ethel looked as 
though someone had been beating her. 

No one but the mother of an anaemic girl could ever 
understand the trial she can be. 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt could have wept 

Ethel, however, must be made to look like a human being 
•gain, and that without loss of time. Moreover, if you have been 
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hustled down amongst the verities, whatever your strength 
of mind, you cannot expect to shake off all traces of the 
rude contact in an instant Mrs. Saumarez Daunfs was a 
recent memory. Her spasm of elemental motherhood had 
come and gone, but it had left a tingling behind it She 
was a little sorry for Ethel 

"Since you appear, 1 ' she said sadly, "to have conceived an 
insane passion for Mrs. Gervas Portal, Ethel, by all means go 
to tea with her. I can go alone to Stourton. I am used to 
solitude. It is the portion of the modern mother. By the 
way," she pursued, with a reflective glance at her daughter, " I 
should have thought you had read too much, and were rather 
past the age for the ingdnuJs worship of the experienced. 
The phase goes better with the bread-and-butter miss.* 

"Thank you, mother," said Ethel patiently, ignoring the 
homily. " I shall love to go." 

" That sort of spasm often gives to a closer acquaintance, 1 * 
audibly mused Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, as she drew up at the 
door. 

They were deep in the fishing episode when the widows 
entered, and the corners of every mouth in the room were 
turned downwards in deference to the elder woman ; 
primmed, as they surveyed the younger. Ethel alone was too 
nervous to range and apportion her expressions. 

She saw at a glance that Mrs. Gervas Portal looked all that 
they hoped she was. No woman living but must stare once, 
and any man would stare a dozen times at Patricia. 

Ethel jerked herself out of a chair too big for her and right in 
the eye of the sun — she always did that sort of thing — and with 
the aggressiveness born of that shyness which is pain, ran 
forward, with an insecurely attached head thrust painfully 
forward, seized Mrs. Gervas Portal's hand, and violently 
wrung it 

11 1 can come to-morrow," she blurted ; "and won't you sit 
down?"— "It might hide her a little," she thought, wildly 
catching her mother's amazed eye. 

At this stage, fortunately perhaps, she was swept into the 
background by three matrons, big with condolence, and the 
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flight of time. When they had put Mrs. Gervas Portal well 
through her facings, wrapping reproof in sympathy, as pills in 
honey, they forged on to hand in their report to Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt, and Patricia, with a serene smile, sat down beside 
Ethel 

" So you're coming then," said she. " I'm so glad. We'll 
have tea in my own little room. I've just done it up, and 
I'm glad you didn't see it in its unregenerate state. It used 
to be rather a creepy little room." 

"I — I couldn't imagine your living in a— a creepy room," said 
Ethel, in a scared voice. 

" Neither could I, now." 

At the committing monosyllable, Patricia remembered, 
blushed, and looked more hopeless than ever, which, as every 
eye in the room was raking her, made Ethel hitch round her 
own chair, with a grating screech on the polished floor, into 
the shadow. Mrs. Gervas Portal, oblivious of the hint, yet 
anxious to oblige public opinion, which obviously was critical, 
thinking flowers a safe subject, plunged boldly into them; 

Now, even when a dull flower-lover speaks of flowers, her 
face grows bright ; what Patricia's grew no one but Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt could express. 

" But the Neapolitan violets in the borders near the cedar — " 
said she, when she had gone gaily through the bulbs ; " but 
you'll see them to-morrow." And then all at once her bright- 
ness waned. " But I altogether forgot I " she cried, in 
consternation. "When I asked you to-morrow, I forgot that 
I'd promised Tom to go out with him for the whole afternoon." 

She paused thoughtfully to scan Ethel. 

" She looks exactly like the moultey hens," reflected Patricia. 
" She must need a change of outlook terribly. It — it would 
be delightful to startle her back into youth just for once." 

" But," cried Ethel, flushing miserably, " I shouldn't think 
of preventing you — " 

" 1 was only wondering if you'd mind joining us. If s Tom's 

last day, and to tell the truth," she said, in a lower tone, with a 

queer little laugh, " we're going to have an otter hunt, Tom and 

and I, all on our own. He's collected six hounds and several 

14 
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terriers. And I wonder if it would interest you." Ethel was 
by this time a pale puce. " Oh ! of course it wouldn't How 
could I ask? But if you wouldn't really mind, you know, will 
you come — and — and take it all in the right spirit, you know? 
I didn't mean to tell you — I meant to put off Tom. But 
suddenly I thought I'd chance it." 

Ethel forgot her upbringing, throbbed, and thrilled It was 
the first confidence ever made her. 

" I'll come," she said. The rest was incoherent, disintegrated 
by her mother's advancing glance. 

"Dear Mrs. Gervas," screamed the lady, "how well you 
look 1 It's quite delightful to see such perfect health. But 
our beloved Mrs. Portal 1 she looks — shattered. Is there 
anything — any smallest thing I could do ? One hesitates to 
intrude oneself upon such sorrow as hers, and yet how one 
longs to solace it 1 Ethel, do go and talk to someone, dear. 
Do you think I might sit with her sometimes, Mrs. Gervas, 
when you are engaged ? " 

She could spiritually discern Mrs. Gervas Portal prancing 
round after a trout, and politely repressed a shudder. 

« It's very kind of you, but she has so little time." 

"I know — I knowl and at her age — and in her state of 
health 1 Oh 1 it is a heavy burthen to be laid upon such a 
woman. I can't tell you, Mrs. Gervas, how it distresses us all." 

"It must," said Patricia, glancing with interest at her 
mother-in-law. "When I look at Mrs. Portal, and think of 
where we live, it always seems almost an anachronism that she 
should be thrust into this business. But she's doing it all 
beautifully." 

" I never doubted that ! Mrs. Portal does all things well. 
But to toil day after day, in all weathers, round kennels and 
stables 1 Oh 1 one could as easily imagine — er — St. John 
in such surroundings." 

Her voice was hoarse with agitation. She had beholden 
what looked incredibly like a twinkle stirring the brazen calm 
of Mrs. Gervas Portal's eyes. 

" It's not an apostolic occupation certainly. You're thinking 
it would suit me better." 
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" Really— » 

" But I quite agree with you. Since I've been put out of 
the running, however, wouldn't it help you to think of St. 
Peter and the sheet of common things? I do sometimes as I 
watch her. And it would make Mrs. Portal's position less 
painful as a subject for conversation." 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt's feelings were frozen on her face. 

" As for Mrs. Portal herself," pursued Patricia, " she takes it 
all quite simply, and is only intent on doing everything as well 
as it can be done. She does not even pretend to enjoy the 
work as I could enjoy it." 

" Ah ! you enjoy most things." 

"No," said Patricia, her eyes steady and grave. "There 
are a great many things I don't enjoy at all. Ah ! I see that 
Mrs. Portal is ready, so I must say good-bye." 

"How delicately women insult one another," thought 
Patricia, as they drove off. " Not so much as even to hint 
at Gervas in connection with me. If she knew how truly 
thankful I was — and I've been pretty horrid myself too ! At 
the same time, I haven't enjoyed my afternoon — far from it" 

"I don't know how it is," said Mrs. Bellamy, "but she 
reminds me somehow of Swinburne's poems." 

She omitted to specify which, but her audience apparently 
understood. They looked acquiescent and appalled. 

" She's a mixture of periods," said another, also a woman of 
intelligence, who read. " Modern to the finger-tips. No one 
who has ever seen the trail of her skirts could deny that 
. . . and yet I never see her but I think of the mysteries 
of old Egypt." 

"Oh, well! ancient Egypt isn't very far removed, by all 
accounts, from modern Paris — in its undesirable aspects," said 
Mrs. Saumarez Daunt darkly. " At any rate, ways acquired in 
the Colonies among queer people of whom no one ever heard, 
are quite mysterious enough for us." 

"Mrs. Gervas Portal does certainly produce effects," said 
Mrs. Grant, a gentlewoman who had triumphed where most 
fail. She had preserved, intact and untouched by years, all 
the sweetness and purity of her handsome mouth* The heart 
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of this lady had often bled for Mrs. Gervas Portal But from 
having lived so long in the neighbourhood, she resented her 
appearance. " Oh 1 she does produce effects ! But she 
nursed Mr. Portal with real devotion and skill So Dr. 
Black tells me." 

" But," cried Ethel, who had been gathering up her courage, 
"don't you think it's just because Mrs. Gervas Portal is so 
detached from the commonplaces of life, you know, that she 
looks quite different from anyone else, and so attracts 
attention ? " She glanced with a timid smile round the circle, 
which, if the truth must be told, glared in reply. But Ethel, 
in moments of inspiration, could forget her company. " She 
doesn't go in for effects, but she always must have an effect. 
It's part of her. I think she must have had an effect even as 
a baby. All the other babies must always have been jealous 
of her." 

" She certainly has had a very peculiar effect on you, Ethel," 
hastily interposed her mother. 

Ethel's sudden outbreaks in conversation were becoming a 
scourge. 

14 My daughter," she explained at large, "has conceived 
quite an infatuation for poor Mrs. Gervas. I suppose young 
people will always be taken in by appearances," she pursued, 
addressing herself to Mrs. Grant, whose good opinion she 
greatly valued. " Indeed we all are. Upon her first arrival, 
the youth and inexperience of Mrs. Gervas appealed greatly to 
me. I should have been glad to help and guide so young a 
woman, and one brought up with no advantages. Now I 
admire — and tremble. By this time she might have been 
one of usl" enunciated Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, with solemn 
eyes, "instead of being merely a subject for speculation. 
Some women will do anything to attract attention." 

"But oh, mother/' wailed Ethel, "our attention couldn't 
make her — " 

"My dearest Ethel, stick to poetry. Human nature can 
only distress you. No wisdom of ours will guard our children 
from their mead of broken ideals," pursued the mother, turning 
again to Mrs. Grant " It is a fact we must all face." 
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M I suppose it is," said Mrs. Grant ; " but since I haven't any 
children, it's an aspect of affairs beyond me." 

Ascertaining with a sharp glance that Ethel was shut up for 
this time, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt went on with a lighter heart 
to the discussion of the vicar's wife wasting her time over 
pedigree hens. " And her presumptuous folly in sending that 
boy to Charterhouse 1 " she groaned. " I had taken really a 
good deal of trouble in trying to get him a nomination for the 
Blue Coat School. Before I even mentioned the matter to 
Mr. Greene, I had written to three directors." 

" That was very thoughtful of you," said Mrs. Grant, smiling. 
"And what did Mrs. Greene say ? " 

" She giggled — her manners are certainly wanting ; she was 
educated at a High School, I believe, — she then informed me 
that Harry's name had been put down for Charterhouse three 
days after he was born. Greene must have been third curate 
at that time." 

" Mrs. Greene is an acute woman. She may have discerned 
a bishop in him." 

" She'd better be discerning a humble follower of our Divine 
Master." 

"But she could see both. It's possible, don't you 
think?" 

" To send a boy to a public school when he might be 
educated for nothing doesn't, so far as I can see, show forth 
the spirit one hopes to see in a vicar of Christ." 

" But it's just what St. Paul would have done — if he'd been 
a married man. And he was immensely humble." 

"Ah, well! we can't very well compare poor little Mr. 
Greene to St Paul" 

"No, except that he's just as proud; and I fancy Mrs. 
Greene is prouder, and without the humility," added Mrs. 
Grant, with her pleasant laugh. 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt wished to goodness that Mrs. Grant 
had left St. Paul to the Scriptures, and that she'd left Mrs. 
Greene to her setting hens, and after all, the village was 
Daunt property, and the living in the Daunt gift. Mrs. 
Grant's tone was really a little ridiculous. Mrs. Saumarez 
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Daunt could always look victorious under defeat, but the fact 
of the hereditary living gave her an extra air. 

"Ah! Donna Qurxota! you must be tilting at wind- 
mills 1 M she cried. "Surely Mrs. Greene has shown us 
plainly enough that she needs no championship from any 
of us!" 

" Mrs. Grant ! " burst in Ethel, when her mother had sailed 
off, shaking an arch finger, " I — I wonder just how Mrs. 
Gervas Portal strikes you ? " 

c< As a remarkably handsome young woman, my dear.* 9 

" Oh ! That's so obvious ! But she— herself ? * 

"There are some people ifs impossible to go thoroughly 
into. It's struck me more than once that Mrs. Gervas Portal 
may be one of them. But I'm a busy woman, Ethel, and not 
very enterprising." 

11 Oh ! if only you were ! " 

Mrs. Grant looked with kind interest at Ethel's eager, 
■trained face. 

" She has had a sad life, I fear, and that extraordinary will 
of her husband's must injure her. And it's quite possible that 
she does feel things greatly ; yet — But how can I judge ? 
She's so utterly different from me and from my point of view ! 
Just imagine me a widow — in weeds — odious name ! Why, 
my dear, if I hated the very sight of my husband, — which, 
thank God, I don't ! — I'd draw all the available tears from any 
respectable neighbourhood. My child, don't annihilate me 
with a glance 1 It's common sense 1 As your mother says, 
Mrs. Gervas Portal has set people speculating, and once a 
society of women begins to speculate — " 

" Don't I know 1 " groaned Ethel. " If she was scraggy, and 
turned up her eyes, she'd be a martyr." 

" It's quite possible." 

"And once you begin to mix her up with common sense 
she's donei'i said Ethel hopelessly. "Common sense — at least 
our variety — is like a dissecting knife, so much in use that no 
one has time to disinfect it, so it goes round, spreading pain 
and disease." 

u My dear, that's an awful simile I I'm afraid you've been 
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reading too many recent sad poets. I know nothing of them, 
but my nephew does, and he says he always dreams of graves 
and the worm after a course of certain Celtic gentlemen who 
apparently compose in a churchyard. Still, I'll admit that the 
scalpel-knife of a county neighbourhood does occasionally need 
a little carbolic. 1 ' 

"Always when women use it/ said Ethel, with gloomy 
conviction. 

"Never belittle your sex, my dear. I'm always glad I'm a 
woman when I look at my old Richard. So will you some 
day, when you look at some other Richard, not quite so stout 
and a little younger." 

The quick rush of tears to the girl's eyes, the flush of dis- 
coloured blood in her face, aroused all Mrs. Grant's sympathy. 

" I wish to goodness I had the doctoring of you ! " she 
exclaimed. 

" I'll take everything you like to give me," said Ethel, with 
magnificent courage ; she was well aware of the ruling passion 
of Mrs. Grant, and trembled before her decoctions, " if only 
you'll take the trouble to find out that Mrs. Gervas Portal is 
only just wonderful, and we're like everyone else. She's just 
a canary let loose among sparrows." 

" My dear, I'll do my best But you'll admit that the point 
of view doesn't appeal to the natural woman. None of us at 
heart like brilliant exceptions. We don't take kindly to 
canaries in an English landscape ; they give it and us also a 
grimy look. My dear Ethel, I fear you have a difficult gospel 
to preach. I hope you won't suffer the usual fate of the over- 
zealous disciple. Well, my dear, good-bye I I'll send up the 
things this evening." 

" The sooner I begin on her the better," mused the lady, 
as she walked down the drive. " Now that shows how easily 
we misjudge what we won't take the trouble to test An hour 
ago I thought that girl the merest nonentity." 

She ambled on, rather crestfallen — no woman likes to be 
found out in a radical mistake ; then all at once she blushed 
the sweet, matronly blush that was the joy of her Richard's 
heart, and fetched up sharp. 
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u Oh, but I'm a blundering fool ! " she cried. u The girl 
cares for Richard Venour — that was it, that was it 1 Oh, the 
poor little thing 1 the poor little girl 1 I must tell my Richard. 
She worries him so at the meets, with her dreadful seat, and 
her half-starved appearance; men are very full of prejudices. 
He'll have to change his point of view, however, and give her 
a lead now and then. 9 ' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Patricia, to give her her due, had no natural leanings just then 
towards otter-hunting. But just at this juncture it was the only 
sport left her to share unreservedly with Tom. The sentimental 
joys she had promised herself in nursing her son had speedily 
yielded to disillusioning fact Chicken-pox being painless, 
awoke no latent response in Tom. The most it did was to 
make him incredibly thirsty, and give her ample occupation in 
devising new drinks for his consumption. For the rest, in 
these days of his enforced seclusion Tom had his bed pushed 
close up to the window, and wrapped in a dressing-gown, his 
eyes glued to the panes, pensively searched the river where 
no doubt Mr. Venour was hauling in trout. 

But the heart within Patricia cried out for her meed of tender 
touches ; alone at last with Tom — and Tom on a sick-bed — her 
heart pulsed with sonnets of love and longing ; for any mother 
who gives way to it can be tiger or poet as the occasion 
demands. 

It was to satisfy this pother of abnormal affection that 
Patricia had evolved the idea of the hunt 

Every minute of the fishing day, she sadly realised, would 
claim Tom's convalescence, and his inevitable companion in 
the excursions would be Mr. Venour. She would have to put 
up with the day of little things. So, sighing miserably, she 
led up the conversation to otters, and modestly but firmly 
convinced the invalid of her really remarkable knowledge — 
considering that it was chiefly intuitive — of the ways and 
manners of those wary animals. 

" Oh, well I we might have a hunt one day when it's too 
bad for fishin'," said Tom, detaching his eyes from the 
window gravely to consider this expert in minor sport. "Wo 
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could go down to the back of the old barn, y*know — no one 
comes there" — a vague notion of the desirability of privacy in 
the enterprise being somehow suggested by the gleaming cap. 
" It'll give the dogs a little practice, and it must be a bit dull 
for you in the house." 

Patricia both blushed and winced, but thus it was arranged. 
And a spasm of philanthropy had included Ethel in the 
scheme. 

With the dead weight of Gervas from off her, nothing could 
keep down the joy of living in Patricia for long together. 
And the necessity for keeping all outward and visible signs of* 
this unseemly content well in hand were turning her moments 
of relaxation into a new danger. 

If she gave way too wildly to happiness, even when she 
could not hurt her mother-in-law, Tom might be misjudging 
her. She might be blighting the glorified ideal of herself she 
wanted to build up in him whilst yet in the green grain. 

On the contrary, if she could never be happy openly, how 
could she be ready for that to-morrow full of sun for which 
she had been waiting and reserving herself all these years? 

In his crude young ignorance would Tom also begin one 
day to think her joy the more unnecessary alternative of the 
two ? She had warned him ; but men are very jealous for one 
another, and they cling hard to old customs — and Tom was the 
beginning of a man. Besides, although in her moments of 
happiness she could blot Gervas, as the father of Tom, sheer 
off the table of facts. In her depressed ones he stood out 
larger than human in that character. 

Would the miraculous genius for living that had been as a 
scourge of small cords to Gervas, also smite and smart Tom ? 

Oh 1 if only he had loved her first, as other mothers' sons 
do, he could have judged her afterwards to his heart's content 
But to be judged first, for causes over which she had no 
control, was peculiarly hard upon Patricia, 

" I wonder," she said sadly to an old mirror which she had 
first removed from a bad light into a good — " I wonder if I 
had large, useful feet and a rational waist if it would make 
me any easier for Tom. I might be more impressive as a 
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mother, and it would make things easier for me % I'm certain of 
that I could be low-spirited all day, I think, and look it, 
and perhaps feel it — simply because the mere fact of being a 
widow is undeniably a tragic one, — because the very name 
carries a multitude of plaintive possibilities. There are 
wemen like that It is the apotheosis of right-thinking, I 
suppose." 

She turned from the glass, and sighing, shut her eyes. 

" Oh, I couldn't ! " she cried at last. " I'd get so tired of 
life — and — and after all, it's cowardly to be afraid of yourself 
—or let other people be." 

She paused, and leaning against the lintel, looked out 
across the woods, and all at once an odd panorama of the 
opportunities and adventures absolutely inseparable from the 
experience of the wife of a jealous man, for whom she has 
neither love nor respect, arose before Patricia. She saw her 
starved heart crying behind its veil of silence for love — for 
some outlet for love ; even more clearly she saw, in spite of 
silence, the inevitable response. She trembled and shook, her 
cheeks were white and her eyes driven, and she crouched down 
at last by the sofa and hid her face. 

But soon she got hold of her courage again, and lifted her 
head. 

" After all, being good with difficulty brought me through a 
great deal," she said. " If it had been quite easy, just a matter 
of course, I'd have been too tired to try. I'd have taken 
rest and left fighting. I — I believe even my red head helped 
me to choose the better part I'm glad I had it — and I'm 
glad I had all the other things ! But it was hard. I think it 
was harder than any Jaeger woman could possibly understand," 
she cried, in a little broken voice. " When one is lonely, one 
would do anything. God seems very far away in the awful 
loneliness. Oh ! it's hard for women to live alone. After a 
time one can be content with the very poorest society — if it's 
kind and cares for you — that's the one great danger ; and oh, 
how hard it all was ! " she said, her eyes a little afraid. " I 
—I wonder now that I did pull through. Oh ! but I'm glad 
and thankful— and I'm thankful for all the things that make 
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life harder," she said, springing to her feet — " that make life 
harder and turn out fighters. 1 ' 

" And Tom," she thought, going to the south window that 
looked into the garden — " Tom will be a fighter too. He has 
me in him, and — and — other things. He'll have to fight fiercely 
— poor Tom 1 But as he fights hell learn, and one day he'll 
know — I'll let it all out by degrees, — that I can follow him at 
every step, for I know them all, and I've trod most of them. 
And Tom must learn the ins and outs of women, — the women 
who try to be good, — in the flesh just as well as he does, or 
thinks he does, in the spirit, or he'll have no pity, and never 
give them credit properly for anything, and — and — his wife will 
have a life of it 

" And I know all this, and yet every minute I find myself 
pandering to bits of Gervas in Tom. Oh ! " demanded 
Patricia of her round mirror, "will nothing ever teach me 
any sense?" 

And Tom bouncing in at this moment, his mother mentioned 
the weather as it bore on otter-hunting, straightened her bonnet, 
which certainly needed a touch, with a lordly movement, and 
the aloof indifference of one who only consults the glass for 
purposes of utility. And in doing this she felt rather a worm. 

And, indeed, in hiding her humanity from the stubborn 
mind of man, which expects her to be divine, many an honest 
woman is driven into feeling a worm, and sometimes into 
looking it But this Patricia never did. 

11 There's a girl askin' for you in the hall," said Tom, " an' 
there's an end of otters or anything else ; an' the sun's rotten 
for fishin'," said Tom bitterly, " an' to-morrow my last day." 

" Oh, Tom ! it's Ethel Saumarez Daunt. She's coming. I 
thought it might make her alive — for once." 

Tom gasped. 

" Now that's the white rabbits all over again, and she's the 
image of the little beasts — I believe she's their sister. If I'd 
known you wanted people, I'd liked to have asked Mr. Venour 
myself. I found he doesn't mind, you know.; and as for 
otters, he knows 'em inside out; but you don't seem to 
understand Mr. Venour, somehow." 
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With a sinking heart Patricia thought that she did, and 
swam forward to welcome Ethel 

It was perhaps a weak desire to reinstate herself in Tom's 
staggering mind that brought forth powers in Patricia that 
afternoon better left latent, and made her so radiantly and 
profoundly oblivious to appearances. 

All she did, indeed, she did with grace and queenliness, and 
nothing could strip the alluring womanliness from Patricia's 
voice, face, or form. 

At the same time, goaded by experience, she remembered 
her responsibilities and her income, and lifted her skirts 
unaffectedly high above her dainty boots. 

Between dismay, apprehension, and a constitutional horror 
of bloodshed, for the first half-hour Ethel was speechless. 
Then the newness of the situation, the riskiness of it, the 
redundant vitality pervading the atmosphere, the frankly 
brutal force of Tom, the echo of it refined and beautified 
in his mother, got at last to Ethel's lean little head. She 
faltered and flushed, and all at once her careful mincing 
walk high up on the bank, above mud and danger, gave 
way to a spasmodic little rush into a muddy breach, where 
indeed she wrought hopeless havoc. Patricia plunged 
between her and Tom's avenging eye. But what did it 
matter ? her youth had come to Ethel. Her cheeks were pink I 
And encouraged and inspired, five minutes later the scorn 
melting from Tom's eyes, he commanded her in stentorian 
tones to hold on for all she was worth to Sally. 

" Ethel ! " cried Patricia, pausing before the panting novice, 
u you're enjoying it Don't say you're not Oh, if you could 
just see how nice you look — how pink and young and 
pretty I * 

" Then I wish to goodness I could see myself, it would be 
something new. I — I'm glad though that no one can see you 
just this minute. 19 

" Dear me 1 do I look so horrid as all that ? " 

"No, no, no!" cried Ethel, breaking suddenly through 
reserve into rapture. "You — you only make things a littlo 
harder than usual for other people." 
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Patricia poked and hissed at a hole, admonished Sally with 
wisdom, then turned to stare. 

" O-oh ! I — I mean that it makes it a little more difficult 
to believe that you're as good as — as you're good-looking. It 
— it squares things for other people, don't you see, to feel 
quite sure that beauty — an unnecessary lot of it — like yours, 
must be a cloak to evil courses ; and so — it's we who score in 
the end." 

" Well, really—" 

" Oh, / don't think it But it does make things more com- 
fortable, Mrs. Portal, to discount beauty with wickedness; and 
people with indeterminate noses do want some consolation," 
said Ethel, with ungirlish cynicism. 

" Go on," said Patricia grimly, " but keep your eye on that 
hole." 

"But, oh, I'm not speaking of myself. I've got over the 
habit I have more time than other girls for overcoming my 
faults," she said, with a lean smile. 

" But," said Patricia, aghast at this outburst of confidence, 
and at the strained little face, "you should have no time 
for anything but to be happy. The faults will work off in 
time," she pursued, seeing only Ethel's face, " or, at least, give 
place to new ones. What you've got to do is to be happy — 
and grow a little fatter." 

" Oh, how easy things must be for you ! " 

" On the contrary. They're extremely difficult It would 
have been far easier, I assure you, to conform to circumstances, 
and turn limp." 

" Why — why didn't you ? " asked Ethel, in nervous haste. 

"Because — oh, because," said Patricia, again poking her 
hole, " if you start with a settled affection for life, you never 
lose it, I fancy. And fighting for your rights in it, your right 
to the best of it, keeps you going, perhaps. So far as I can 
see, what you want, Ethel, is a good shaking into a healthier 
frame of mind. Why," she cried, waving a demonstrating 
stick, "this is just the day to be happy in. Look at Tom, 
and the setting sun, and the dogs' wagging tails, and that 
otter sneering at the lot of us, as happy as the best. And oh, 
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think of our luck in not having had one either maimed or 
killed," said Patricia, in unholy glee, casting a furtive glance 
at Tom, and gaily cheering on Sally, " and think of all the 
to-morrows all full up to the brim — " 

" And of mother over there by the gate, with her glasses 
up," said Ethel, in the contained accents of despair. 

" Oh," said the matron, drawing a hard breath — " oh, well, 
that's an interruption. Never mind, you look as pretty as 
anything with this healthy exercise. Be getting up your 
courage while I think. So-o, Sally ! " 

" If she knows — properly about the otters, she'll never let 
me come near you again." Ethel's voice broke ; her eyes 
were full of tears. 

In spite of her own growing conviction of sin, Patricia's free 
hand flew out to comfort the shoulder nearest her. 

" If you get a red nose, she certainly won't. Ix>ok at mine, 
unmoved and untinted, and no mother on earth but would 
resent the contrast. There's no guilt in the question," 
protested Patricia stoutly, " and no need to be flaring signals 
of distress. But," she hastily added, "we must remember 
weaker brethren, and consider — er — hereditary prejudices — and 
— a one-sided view of this affair. Your mother both thinks 
and puts things vigorously, Ethel, and might set Tom off 
upon an entirely wrong track. Sally, do shut up ! — I have it ! 
Now, Ethel, be calm, and pull down your skirts. There's no 
hurry. Your mother is held up by that bog. You know the 
way round ; don't run, but be quick about it Explain to her 
serenely, and with perfect truth, that that quagmire is worse 
than it looks. Be firm, Ethel, and keep her till I come." 

•"May I have the pleasure of escorting Miss Saumarez 
Daunt, and of adding my veracious testimony in regard to 
the quagmire to hers ? " said Richard Venour, as dry as 
sawdust. 

"Where did you come from?" demanded Patricia, in a 
small voice. 

"From the near paddock. Mrs. Portal asked me some 
time ago to look at the colts. Harris, who has apparently 
long sight, sent me to announce the arrival of Mrs. Saumarez 
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Daunt, and — er — do — what I was bid. An excellent servant 
that, with a comprehensive sense of his duties. Hullo, Tom ! 
Having good sport, eh ? But haven't those young dogs had 
enough for to-day ? If they were fresh enough we could have 
an hour after our swim to-morrow. If you let Gull — he's 
there by the barn — take back the poles and things, and 
come on with your mother, we might look up the colts 
later on." 

" I'm a chattel under the protection of Mr. Venour and 
Harris," groaned Patricia, in a vain agony, as she altered a 
strap in Sally's collar. " And Ethel loves him. She grovels 
before his odious assumption. She thinks it's godlike. I 
believe she'd be permanently pretty in the light of his coun- 
tenance. She's a born handmaiden, and it would settle the 
matter once for all, thank goodness ! It would also propitiate 
Mrs. Saumarez Daunt and the county. I'd become quite 
popular. Still, growing old alone would do that," she plain- 
tively reflected, trying to get some of her skirts into order. 
" And oh 1 a slave wife will be the absolute ruin of Mr. 
Venour." 

" Otter- hunting is an agreeable relaxation," said Richard 
Venour, who had noticed, with some astonishment, that Ethel 
looked quite a decent, usual sort of girl. Hitherto her marked 
fragility had always made him feel as though he were too near a 
cabinet of brittle china, and had better remove himself to safer 
quarters. " But doesn't it put about your clothes a bit, if you 
do it thoroughly ? You're all right, but couldn't someone give 
Mrs. Portal a hint to straighten her bonnet, and — and don't 
they put on veils in that particular kit ? " 

" Hers is in her pocket," said Ethel obtusely. 

" She could take it out, couldn't $he ? " 

" Oh ! you mean me to ask her ? " 

"Well, you see, I couldn't very well. Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt, under similar circumstances, would not have put hers 
in her pocket." 

Ethel darted back with another little arrow in her poor, 
aching breast. 

" Dear Mrs. Portal," she whispered, " your bonnet is 
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crooked, and the mud on your boots, — and couldn't you 
wear a veil?" 

" Oh ! did he mention the mud ? I thought I had dropped 
my skirts in time/' said Patricia, in her grand manner. 

" N-no— but—" 

" The veil and the bonnet. Oh ! I see. You remembered 
the mud Thank you very much — both of you. When I see 
your mother 111 look exactly as Mrs. Gervas Portal — in weeds 
—ought to look." 

The pain behind the petulance in Patricia's eyes brought 
the all too ready tears to Ethel's. 

" 1 — I think I'm beginning to understand you," she bleated. 
" I believe I'd like to kiss you." 

" Ethel ! I've got one real reputable county friend at last, 
and 111 take care to keep her. Oh, run back, and don't 
look like a wilted flower. I'm certain he detests them. You 
have a fine colour ; go while it lasts. And speak up to him, 
Ethel Don't cringe under his overbearing strength. He's a 
man, after all — not a battering-ram. And never let a man see 
that he overwhelms you. It encourages him in all his false 
conceptions of himself, and lessens his opinion of your 
common sense. Run ! Mrs. Saumarez Daunt will be 
negotiating that quagmire next" 

" I say, mother," said Tom at last, finished with his porten- 
tous hissings and shoos, "it's beyond me; somehow you 
always put off Mr. Venour. The dogs are as fresh as paint." 

"Mr. Venour, Tom, may have wanted to go with Miss 
Saumarez Daunt." 

" Now, I'm blowed if he did ! That's not the sort of 
fellow he is. You always give Mr. Venour credit for the 
worst motives, mother. He saw you were here, I s'pose, and 
cleared. That's all about it. And we lost a bully otter. I 
say, mother, perhaps he might have feelings about ladies and 
otters, you know. That Ethel'd have flopped twice — I 
spotted her— only she thought it grand to copy you." 

" I hardly think Mr. Venour has time for any acute feelings 

at all about ladies. He's much too preoccupied with — ahem 

— higher things," said Patricia, carefully arranging her veil. 
15 
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" Don't suppose he'd bother with 'em as a rule," said Tom, 
still speculative ; " but we're rather chums, you know, he and 
I — and you sort of belonging to me, you know — " 

"Oh, I quite understand, dear I It must make all the 
difference. Am I quite tidy?" 

" You look as if you came out of a bandbox," said Tom, 
with only partial satisfaction. " No one'd think you ever saw 
a hunt Look at me — all mud an' perspiration." 

" Ladies have to be careful of their clothes," said Patricia 
apologetically. "And although I know a good deal about 
otter-hunting," she wheedled, as they struck out for the right 
side of the quagmire, " it's never been a favourite pursuit of 
mine. It has drawbacks for ladies, who have all of them, I'm 
afraid, a natural dislike to squeals and — and other things. 
But it was our last day together, and so I came. I like to 
see you doing things well, and otter-hunting shows whether 
you do them well or badly; There's pluck in it and fair-play, 
and good training for the dogs. I'm glad there are so many 
things we can do together, Tom," she continued, with persistent 
cheerfulness. Her temper was, as we know, mutable, and 
Tom's stolid countenance was exasperating her to the point 
of stamping. " When you know me better you'll believe more 
in my powers ; everyone does, once they've proved me. And 
then it will be a race between us as to who'll do things best. 
It will be a race in everything, you'll find. I've already got 
all the books you'll use this term, and directly you go, I'll work 
side by side with you, and idle all the holidays, of course ; 
that's only fair. You'll have to work to keep pace with me, 
Tom." 

" But that's a rummy go, by Jove I Never heard of other 
fellows' people startin' that game." 

" They're generally too full of their own affairs. I have so 
few of my own that I have to share yours. Oh, Tom 1 you'll 
like it when the first newness goes off." 

" Oh, well," said Tom. " An' look at the dogs burstin' out 
of their skins. We might be at the otters these two hours." 

Patricia unobtrusively sighed, but she had practical matters 
to attend to. 
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"Talking of otters, dear, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, I feel sure, 
has the lowest opinion of them. I think we'd better avoid 
the subject." 

" Don't suppose she knows a thing about 'em." 

" There are many admirable mothers of families who don't, 
I fear." 

" Oh, well, it's not much good to talk of things to fools. 
Mr. Venour and 111 clear off on our own directly," said Tom, 
with dignity. 

" But you're coming to tea with me in my room, Tom.* 

" Don't suppose Mr. Venour 11 want tea." 

M Is that man to come between us in everything? 11 de- 
manded Patricia of the horizon, but his uncompromising 
great shoulders seemed to blot even that 

Between her oneness with Tom there stood many difficulties, 
but the greatest of these was Mr. Venour. Without him, in the 
dearth of out of-door experts she might become indispensable 
to Tom. With him at hand, she always must remain an 
after-thought 

And yet it was certainly not of choice that Richard 
now obtruded his presence upon her. Having saved a fool 
from her folly, he would gladly enough have moved on. 
It was the aggressive tailor-made shoulders of Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt that refused to budge until she had seen this thing 
out She stood firm, and inexorably held Richard to his 
post. 

Thus moved by natural emotion, it was without any affecta- 
tion whatsoever that every atom of Patricia seemed attuned to 
the right minor key as she now advanced to the judgment seat 

Her demeanour filled Ethel with admiration, but Richard 
with a doubt. 

Almost brutally honest himself, he rather leaned to certain 
old authors who from time immemorial have wasted much 
valuable time and erudition unearthing the cat in woman. 
He was thus imbued early with a distrust of feline charac- 
teristics. And his tenacious mind having received one 
indelible impression of Mrs. Gervas Portal, made him judge 
her more harshly than he would any ordinary defenceless 
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creature, driven by stress of circumstance to his unwilling 
protection. 

Knowing well enough that but for man himself the 
regrettable though necessary cat would have long ago died 
out of women, he could have forgiven Ethel Daunt, for 
example, for a stray taste of its quality; but Mrs. Gervas 
Portal was another matter altogether. 

He was glad he had rescued her from the Daunt woman, 
but would be still more glad to get out of her disturbing 
proximity. 

Once again she had disappointed him. 

And what on earth did it matter whether she had or not? 
What business was she of his outside his bounden duty ? 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt felt baffled. 

Ethel, like a peony, looking presentable for once — for this, 
being a just woman, she thanked Heaven. But what had 
turned her that colour ? What were they doing down by that 
barn ? And Richard Venour — when did he arrive ? And now 
Mrs. Gervas looking as though butter wouldn't melt in her 
mouth. 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt remembered the trout, and knew 
better than to believe in innocence with a seraph's smile. 
Once innocence becomes self-conscious, and plays up to its 
reputation, you may be sure of your premises. But the great 
mind of Mrs. Saumarez Daunt often flew straight to essentials. 
Ethel was weak. The truth would in the end prevail, and the 
sooner she could distract Richard's attention the better. 
Ethel was regaining her normal tints; poor dear Gervas 
Portal's widow her usual heathen garishness, freshened by 
the breeze. Every force in Nature seemed to combine for 
the purpose of rendering Mrs. Gervas Portal more unfitted to 
English county society. She made good women so ineffectual. 

"If Ethel would open her eyes and learn so much as 
to lift her skirts in the way the creature does, it would save 
her from extinction," mutely groaned the mother of Ethel. 

" I brought a little book for dear Mrs. Portal that gave me 
infinite comfort upon the death of my sweet baby." Ethel 
feebly gasped. It had lived for twenty-four hours, this Daunt 
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blossom, and screamed throughout the whole of its brief 
existence. The fatigued mother was reported, when the end 
came, to have thanked God. "But she had driven over to 
Femur's Farm; Harris told me that you had gone to the 
Lower Meadow. He is growing old and deaf and rather 
dull, dear old man. His grief is very sincere, good, faithful 
soul, and we don't grow young, alas, under the hand of God 1 
However, the dogs directed me. They seemed immensely 
excited." She switched an inquiring glance upon the circle. 

"They met an otter," said Richard, with simple directness. 

"How very unpleasant! I hope, Ethel, it did not spoil 
your walk. I hope Mrs. Gervas hasn't your horror of them." 
Ethel's increasing blueness left no longer any doubt in her 
mother's breast. The Portal widow stopped plainly at 
nothing. "Otters, unless of course in a properly organised 
hunt, seem to me to have such debasing and debased 
associations, like rats, and to belong exclusively to the lower 
orders. I dismissed three grooms in succession for taking 
my boys out otter-hunting on Sunday." 

"Ger— r— r— " spluttered Tom. 

" One wouldn't exactly choose them as pets," cooed Patricia, 
M but — er — they fill a gap." 

" In the vacant minds and moments of under-grooms, they 
do indeed, as I've found to my cost. May I leave this book 
with you, Mrs. Gervas ? " 

" But won't you come in to tea ? " said Patricia hospitably. 
" As Mrs. Portal is out, we're having it in my room." 

"Ah! a little tea-party 1" The pensive aloofness of the 
glance that soared from Richard to the windows of the 
deceased saint's room was monumental, "Thank you, dear 
Mrs. Gervas, I'm so uncomfortably impressionable that I am 
afraid I shouldn't enjoy it just now, and one doesn't like to be 
a marplot." 

"Will you come, Mr. Venour?" said Patricia, angry, 
amused, and defenceless. 

* No, thank you," said Richard promptly, " I have to be 
back at six." 

" But it's not five yet," pleaded Tom. 
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•' Oh — er — then 111 still have time to look at those colts* 

" Oh ! " said Tom, glancing vindictively at his mother. 

For some reason Richard's eyes followed the glance and its 
object, and something in Patricia's face, possibly the baffled 
motherhood, annoyed him greatly. Woman as hunter was bad 
enough, but in this phase she suggested, in the oddest way, 
everlasting punishment. 

"There'll be plenty of time for tea," entreated Tom. 

" I'm afraid there won't, Tom. I've just remembered I've 
got to see a man." 

Having uttered this astonishing lie, Richard shook hands all 
round. 

" I'll walk with you to the carriage, Richard," boomed Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt "I shall send it back for you at half-past 
six, Ethel ; pray be ready ! I hope you will enjoy your little 
tea-party, dear Mrs. Gervas. You won't forget to give the 
little book and my most sympathetic love to Mrs. Portal ?" 

" I couldn't join them," she explained, pausing to gaze once 
more upon the fateful windows, "the house is so full of 
memories. Poor Mrs. Gervas — happily for her — has not yet 
outgrown the lightness of heart of her youth. Sorrow shapes 
us in many ways— or leaves us unshaped." She flung an 
indulgent sigh to Heaven. 

" Depends on the quantity and the quality of the sorrow." 

" It depends, I think, on the person who grieves, or who 
—ought to grieve." 

"Oh, if a man deserves grief, hell get it — women are 
generous in that matter ; more often than not a man will get 
his fair share, you may bet your bottom dollar on that." 

u My dear Richard, thaf s a sweeping assertion. Men — er — 
marry for such curious and involved reasons." 

"However curious and involved," said Richard, "there's 
always a woman at the bottom of them, as every man will find 
to his cost." 

A joyless smile widened Mrs. Saumarez Daunt's mouth. 

" I sometimes wonder," she solemnly resumed, " if this is 

not the day of the whited sepulchre — not only in religion, 

but in our own sex. She is so well whited too, unfortunately, 

that she will deceive the most experienced eye of the most 
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experienced man. A woman now will revel in the beauty 
and brightness of the outer husk; we are not all, I assure 
you, compact of envy and malice, but she sees farther— often 
to her great pain and grie£ For what dishonours one woman 
unhappily dishonours all." 

"Look out for the gutter," counselled Richard. 

"But there are others," pursued the lady, picking her steps, 
"I am thankful to say, to set against such anomalies and right 
the balance — gentle, delicate souls, hidden away often, indeed, 
in quiet little bodies, that wear their gold and their jewels 
within, not without ; and so few even of the greatest and wisest 
see beyond their noses. I have an ineradicable tendency to 
psychology," she said, with a playful smile, " and few things 
escape me, I think. Sometimes, indeed, I could wish that I 
didn't see so much. 19 She paused to sigh. 

"Ethel,' 1 silently mused Richard, "one example. That 
unfortunate widow the other. Getting hot this; but better let 
her have it out" 

" Ah I I know you take a benevolent interest in women 
and their wrongs and rights," he said. 

"My dear Richard, what an ideal Why, the woman's 
right question seems to me to be the last resource of the 
middle class to force itself across our thresholds, and prance 
round our drawing-rooms. It will do anything to wedge 
itself in — and it's succeeding. Look at the marriages in the 
Times — money and blood — blood and money; the notices 
in the society columns, — the very records of the divorce court. 
For some years past it is really like reading police reports to 
read them. Why, I am informed that the very nerves of 
the lower middle classes are becoming a danger to the 
community. Emulation! emulation 1 emulation! Jack as 
good as his master and better! Oh, no, Richard, I'm no 
woman-righter. The rights of that class with any right to 
them are already assured." She thought of her settlement 
and the Daunt money, and squared her shoulders. "But 
when I look round and see things as only a woman who 
thinks can see them, my heart bleeds for the dangers and 
difficulties in the path of the very best men and the very 
bes f women, — the evil wrought often by a little want of insight 
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and the right experience. For instance, I quite think that 
if a man, before he marries would now and then confide in 
an older woman, who knows the world, has a settled place 
in it, and is free of se* bias — it is a disagreeable word, 
Richard, but in this conrection, I think, a necessary one — 
he would have reason all his life to thank God. And," 
she sighed, "there would be more 'widows indeed in this 
mushroom growth that calls itself society, than there are at 
present, or are likely to be,'" she concluded, with a rolling snort 

"Come now, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, a man is a human 
animal after all, and if he's in love, a sorry one at that. You 
can't expect him, with all the matrons in England at his back, 
to choose a wife with one eye on her as his widow. Human 
nature couldn't stand it. I'm certain the girl wouldn't." 

*' My dear Richard, how you misinterpret me ! I merely 
speak of certain cases where I fed sure two heads are better 
than one. A woman sees the heart, a man only the com- 
plexion. And let me assure you, it is only the perfect wife 
who will make the perfect widow." 

"Depends entirely who she's widow to," said Richard 
cheerfully. 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt ascended her carriage as though it 
were a chariot of fire. 

" Are you warm enough ? " said Richard. " Will you have 
this fur rug ? " 

11 Good-bye, Richard. Your mother was my dearest friend, 
and sometimes old eyes are better than young, especially if 
they're a woman's." 

" Fools and blind," she murmured, when she had soundly , 
rated her coachman. " Fools and blind ! How heart- 
breakingly true the Bible is." 

"French maids," she thought presently, "are abandoned 
wretches, and I have the boys to think of, and Jermyn — I 
sometimes think that nothing less than death will quench 
original sin in Jermyn — but if I did try one, she might get 
intimate with that hussy of Mrs. Gervas's — like seeks out 
like, — and have some effect upon Ethel." 

Deep down under the laces upon Mrs. Saumarez Daunt's 
bosom there certainly throbbed a mother's heart 



CHAPTER XX 

Ethel was weak, and after communing with her own spirit 
and Mr. Gore, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt thought worse of the 
otter incident than if she had beholden it with her bodily 
eye. In that case she had, in a manner, shared in its joys, 
and joy as we all know, softens the heart. But to have been 
cut off from such an opportunity by a few square yards of bog 
greatly embittered her. 

And that Richard, so long passive, therefore possible, now 
showed signs of activity, was indeed a grievous dispensation. 

She had hoped more than she had ever admitted even to 
herself from contiguity, fitness, and the apathy of middle age, 
which falls early upon uneventful days in clay soil. Richard 
was always there, as unchangeable a part of the landscape as 
the church steeple. Ethel would be better-looking at thirty 
than at twenty-three. 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt had remarked, moreover, in her 
thoughtful progress through life, that directly a man's 
shoulders begin to spread, and his wits to dull, unless he 
is hopeless and grovels before the miss of seventeen, he will 
be ambling forth in search of intellect ; intellect was Ethel's 
cachet, and she had ample time in which to expand it. 
Richard was much too selfish to make any radical change 
in his life whilst his old servants lived and made him 
comfortable. But they could not live for ever. The day 
was at hand. She paid periodical visits of inspection to his 
household, and the increasing fragility of its old units was 
marked and consolatory. 

The inevitable discomfort of a new staff would decide 

Richard to hand over the reins to another. 

Oh, how little Ethel, poring over poets, and adding up 
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doctors 9 bills, knew of the love and foresight of her mother, of 
her quiet, patient endurance, of the hope that made all things 
possible 1 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt often squared her shoulders and set 
her teeth when she looked at Ethel, and recognised the 
magnitude of her task. But what man has done woman can 
do— only better. If Jacob waited seven years, Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt could wait ten. 

But now all this was changed. A brazen, fiery head was 
undoing the beneficent influence of years of patient endeavour. 
The time for temporising was at an end So Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt put on a new gown — you cannot go out to meet Jezebel 
in rags — and started off for Mrs. Portal's, designing to call for 
Philip Gore on the way. But he saved her the trouble. She 
met him at the second gate trotting up on his well-fed hack, 
and not pausing to consult him, commanded a young groom 
she was breaking in to take Mr. Gore's horse, and Mr. Gore 
to transfer himself to the vacant seat beside her. 

"This is fortunate, Philip. I particularly wished to see 
you. I am on my way to call on Mrs. Portal, who has been 
ill — shell kill that saintly woman. It's the moral murders of 
this world that make us sometimes doubt even — God." She 
drew an emotional breath. " Why will women stand for ever 
in the path of each other's salvation ? There are times when 
I wish I were a fool, without thought or feeling." 

" Indeed, my dear lady, I'm thankful you're not. In that 
case, I should have one friend the less, and she my most 
valued one. But do you mean to say our poor friend has 
heard of the otters ? " 

" Probably not. Mrs. Gervas has a gift of deception. I 
allude to the — er — coming out of Mrs. Gervas Portal Why, 
surely you see it Since the death of Gervas, now — now thirty- 
five days ago, she has grown younger by ten years. Look at 
her colour ! Look at her walk — at the set of her shoulders. 
Upon my word I believe — I firmly believe her very waist has 
grown quite two inches smaller since her bereavement." 

"But she has now more leisure for these matters. I 
understand that the power of the— er — corset — " 
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"She's far too fond of comfort to squeeze. You can't 
otter-hunt in tight stays." 

"It's a reversal to the Colonial freedom of her youth," 
gently pleaded Philip. 

In the privacy of his soul he objected to the inroads of 
grief upon physical charms, and beheld with real enjoyment 
the rejuvenating influence of widowhood upon Mrs. Gervas 
Portal. 

" It's a vulgar kicking up of her heels, snapped the lady ; 
"and each kick rends a noble heart." 

" Two, I greatly fear," murmured Philip. " But will you 
mention the otters?" 

" In that I shall be guided.* 

She omitted to mention by whom, so Gore, taking the safe 
side, looked religious. 

To give Mr. Gore his due, it was the chilling fact of Mrs. 
Gervas Portal's penniless condition that prevented his taking 
a more active part in her defence. His growing admiration 
for the person of Patricia was becoming a weight upon his 
breast. He already saw the necessity of throwing it off. But 
all in good time. He was essentially a man of compromise. 
In the meantime he would be amused by Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt. 

As is frequently the way of men despised of their own kind, 
he had got into the ineradicable habit of being amused by 
women. A man, after all, must despise something. It 
stimulates his self-respect 

"There she is, trailing along under the trees. Can't she 
walk like a human being ? Reserving her activity for otters, 
perhaps ! " 

Gore's little eyes twinkling towards Patricia with the unmis- 
takable light in them brought back Ethel and the denseness 
of man to his observer, in a rush. If she had seen that light 
shining but once full upon Ethel from any eye, Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt, poor soul, might have been a woman as good as she 
was great. 

"Philip Gore too," she moaned. "Could she not even 
have spared him ? One simply stands aghast before the power 
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of the flesh — and nothing on earth will teach some girls- 
poor, poor Ethel ! " 

" How is it ? " she said, lifting an impressive nose to a distant 
hill, " that some women will always attract men by their lowest 
and never by their highest Mrs. Gervas Portal, to give her 
her due, did nurse her poor husband really very well; and yet, 
while Gervas lived, although I emphasised this fact in order 
to arouse Jermyn's sympathy, I had the greatest difficulty in 
making him call. He hated trying to look at a woman sitting 
silent in a sick-room, so dark you couldn't half see her. He 
wouldn't call after the death, until he ascertained that both 
the ladies were out He hates widows' caps, he says. Such 
puerilities at his age ! He refused to come in when they called, 
because, forsooth, he hates widows' bonnets ! But directly I 
told him— in confidence— we must protect her against herself 
for dear Mrs. Portal's sake, Philip — he laughed in that horrible 
way men will laugh. Why must a good woman be forced into 
dreading the laughter of men ? " she wailed. 

" Men are not all alike, dear Mrs. Daunt" 

"They have a fatal family likeness to each other," she 
snorted, remembering the eye so lately twinkling Patriciawards. 
11 And that very day, as I was saying, he went to the Manor 
and stayed an hour 1 " 

" He's so kind-hearted, I daresay he found a good deal to 
say to poor Mrs. Portal w 

" Apparently he did ; but from what I can gather, he said it 
all to Mrs. Gervas Portal.' 9 

"Dear Mrs. Portal!" she cried, three minutes later, "how 
relieved I am to find you down. I thought it was even 



worse." 



"Oh, I'm much better, thank you. I lay down all day 
yesterday. Indeed, Patricia made me, and in the evening she 
read aloud, which rested me. Tom left us yesterday, so now 
we are a very small party." 

"A Paradis & deux" murmured Gore. 

"Yes, dear boy!" said Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, glancing 
reprovingly at Philip ; " I met him returning from the old barn, 
where he had been with Mrs. Gervas and Richard Venour — " 
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"Ah, she knows nothing," thought the lady, "not even that 
he was there." 

" Ethel, and I suppose Richard, were having tea witti Mrs. 
Gervas, and were apparently having a very enjoyable time. 
Dear Tom looked splendid." 

" Oh, yes, he looks very well 1 " said Mrs. Portal quietly, but 
with a beating heart — " Richard Venour again, and Patricia 
and Tom silent in the matter. Oh, how soon it is — how soon ! 
But she is the widow of my son — it is for me to defend her." — 
" And Richard Venour has been most kind in taking him out 
fishing and swimming," said she, with valiant serenity. " He 
could not have a better teacher in such things. Mr. Gore, 
how do your arrangements for the concert in aid of the Home 
go on ? We are ready, my daughter and I, to help you directly 
you come to us. I don't suppose you can hope to make up 
the entire amount by the entertainment" 

"Far from it, Mrs. PortaL You may expect me without 
foil, when the time comes." 

"Did you get my little book?" firmly inquired Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt. % 

She saw Patricia " positively striding " up the avenue — to 
prevent embarrassing disclosures, no doubt Her mind was 
made up. In order to heal, one must hurt 

" Thank you, yes. I don't know the author, but I am sure 
I shall enjoy reading the book. But time goes quickly just 
now, and in the evening I often rest my eyes. Patricia, indeed, 
says she will read aloud to me during the long winter evenings. 
She has already begun ' Pascal's Thoughts.' " 

" Oh ! Dear me—" 

" She reads beautifully." 

"Ah! no doubt She has a wonderful faculty for 
enjoyment." 

"Unless you enjoy your subject, you spoil it, don't 
you think?" persisted Mrs. Portal, quailing before some 
portentous suggestion in Mrs. Saumarez Daunt's undaunted 
eyes. 

" Even the Immortals need sympathy to give them proper 
expression," said Gore, whc* with mounting interest watched 
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the game. "I can imagine Mrs. Gervas Portal reading Pascal — 
er — if one may use the word— divinely." 

There was that in Mrs. Saumarez Daunt's countenance 
which told Mrs. Portal that the time had come. Her pride 
and dignity revolted against even listening to any aspersion 
upon Patricia! howsoever wrapped in charity, and Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt, she felt, knew better than to throw blatant 
truths at her. She could resist no longer, but she could, at 
least, gather her courage, and show no signs of her pain. 

"I don't know that Patricia reads Pascal — divinely/' she 
said rather icily, and with a quiet smile, " but she makes him 
more human to me than he used to be — and that's a great deaL 
Once the chilly severity of Pascal used rather to depress 
me.* 

"I thought Philip's imagination was rather running away 
with him," said Mrs. Saumarez Daunt; "divine is not the 
word. I can imagine Mrs. Gervas reading Pascal — not 
divinely, certainly, but just in the way that would most 
appeal to her particular audience. She has a great deal 
of tact But, dear Mrs. Portal, is she so very strong? Does 
she not rather over-exert herself after her long — nursing? 
You see, Ethel was with them on Monday, and came home 
quite done up ; and Mrs. Gervas does enter so thoroughly into 
everything. She won't spare herself, and— er — otter-hunting 
is a somewhat violent — er — sport. I don't know much about 
it, certainly," she admitted, with a little deprecating shudder, 
"but the state of my boy one day after an otter-hunt was 
such that I at once put a stop to it They had, I believe, 
been down a sewer." 

"I am sure you did very rightly in stopping it, Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt," said Mrs. Portal, with magnificent courage 
" But Patricia can't very well have been down a sewer; 
we haven't any that could possibly hold her. And she's 
very strong. I don't think you need be at all anxious about 
her. I'm glad," she added, drinking down her bitter cup like 
a queen, "that she can enter into things that amuse Tom. 
Otherwise, one lonely little boy shut up with two women might 
feel very dull." 
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« Still, Richard Vcnour— * 

" Ah ! he is an immense advantage to us all, but one 
can't always be trespassing on the kindness of friends — Ah, 
Patricia! You've come just in time. Will you make tea for 
us, dear?" 

" Pascal 1 " screamed Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, as they drove 
off. " For my part, I could more easily imagine her perusing 
the pages of The Pink 'Uh/» 

" My dear lady ! " 

"You don't suppose, Philip, that I have ever glanced 
into the infamous publication for choice! But before 
tabooing anything, one must be in a position to justify one's 
action." 

" Mrs. Portal has a lot of pluck, 9 ' adventured Philip. 

" She'll need it — she'll need it all, and all her sainthood. 
But she is now, in some degree, prepared. I'm glad I found 
strength to warn her. It was a trying ordeal, I assure you. 
I feel as fatigued as though I had walked ten miles," she 
sighed, closing her eyes. 

" Duty is rarely a restful dispensation," said Gore 
sympathetically. 

" Curious," she proceeded, after a portentous pause, " that 
you, Philip, whose intuition — considering what the ordinary 
man's is — has often surprised me, can't see the tragic 
significance of that will. I feel your condemnation of poor 
Gervas Portal That clause was never written without — 
blood and tears. It was the cry of a wounded heart." 

" Or of a very sick man. The moral is, if you're howling in 
agony, don't make your will." 

"Who inflicted the wound?" magisterially demanded Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt. 

" Ah 1 that's the question," said Mr. Gore, in a slight pause, 
in which several quite other things were on the tip of his 
tongue (he had been reflecting upon the contours of Patricia). 
But what is the use, after all, of levelling truths at a steel- 
plated battle-ship? To start argument with Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt would mean having her whole armoury about his ears, 
and he had already had quite enough of her — for that day, — 
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enough for more than one excellent story. " Ah ! that's the 
question," he thoughtfully repeated, gazing at a tree. 

After that nothing would arouse him from his pensive 
mood, and in the end Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, in her turn, was 
truly thankful to get rid of him. 



CHAPTER XXI 

May slipped delicately into June; June danced into July; 
and July, drinking up the freshness of her little sisters, blazed 
and drowsed amidst the tiger-lilies ; and with the two widows 
the days went noiselessly. 

In spite of prayer, of hope, of protest, the serene nobility 
of soul she had attained consciously, laboriously, step by step, 
and guarded as only hardly-won treasures can be guarded, was 
silently failing Mrs. Portal The germ of suspicion swelled 
within her and increased. 

Before Mrs* Saumarez Daunts bursting conscience had sent 
her upon her mission of mercy, Mrs. Portal had never per- 
mitted herself to dwell upon anything that might explain that 
inexplicable will. She had put all these things behind her, 
and concentrated herself upon the winning of Patricia. 

She had established her position as the earthly Providence 
of Tom, and he was Gervas's son. Tom was inevitable ; he 
would come to her. 

It was Patricia's soft steps, receding, receding, receding, 
that she must compel and constrain. With inspired strength 
she would fight and wait, and prevail. And indeed it needed 
inspiration to prevail against Patricia — against the silence of 
Patricia— her silence of body, soul, and spirit — the tacit 
refusal of every atom of her to yield to entreaty. It was 
this she must recognise, oppose, and overcome with all her 
forces. Incidents were mutable ; this alone remained. 

Every block in the path of her desires the mother-in-law of 
Patricia could lift aside with miraculous strength, miraculous 
patience. It was Patricia herself she could not move. 

She could ignore the will ; she could explain away the sight 
of Richard upon the hill-top; the stutterings of Tom; the 
16 237 
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evasions of Patricia, even the fishing episode of which she 
had heard rumours; her curious outbreak into brilliant 
inconsequence that dreadful day; her icy, reflectful mention 
of Gervas in the same hour ; her strange, puzzled reflections 
upon herself; that soul - torturing look of amused, silent 
criticism in Patricia's eyes as she gave in her chastened 
reports of her daily labours. Oh) to gain Patricia she 
could forget the past, transmute the present, think only 
of the future. 

It was a noble attitude nobly sustained. 

It was the grotesque impossibility of the otter-hunt that 
in the end vanquished Mrs. Portal, made her even as any 
other weak woman, and proved the poor saint to be, after 
all, but human. 

The occurrence took hold of her like a blight. It followed 
her by day, and lay down with her by night. She could see 
Patricia's face, Richard's, Tom's ; Ethel's weak dissent of mind 
and body — her weaker submission ; the grinning faces of the 
spectators that, she knew well, lurked near ; their blasphemous 
comment The chatter of the tea-parties ; the guffaws in the 
servants' halls. 

At night, made grotesque by an overwrought imagination, 
malign visions ridden with otters shocked her pure soul. 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt's conscience had certainly effected 
much. 

Instead of putting incidents behind her, Mrs. Portal now 
looked out for them, which, indeed, in Patricia's case, was 
unfortunate. And the little spring of bitterness so carefully 
sealed up leaked out and spread. 

Every pulse of her being still ached, it is true, for Patricia; 
but it was for her subjugation now rather than her love. Mrs. 
Portal called it love, however, and believed in her nomenclature. 

As for Patricia, having been overwhelmed somewhat early 
by the heavy things of life, she had fallen into the way of 
taking the light lightly, and had the carelessness of absolute 
scorn for extraneous affairs — always an unfitting attitude in 
regard to a life made up of little minutes. 

After her first moment of vigorous resentment against the 
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prying insolence of Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, and the protective 
insolence of Mr. Venour and Harris, she had been half 
amused by their combined solicitude. 

There was only one the ridiculous thing could have really 
hurt, and she was, happily, miles away. Tom had thoroughly 
enjoyed himself his last day. And Ethel — she was horribly 
sorry for Ethel since she had seen her plangent glance at Mr. 
Venour — the otter-hunt had made her look human. That 
was something, and possibly Mr. Venour had noticed it, she 
thought one day, in her vagrant fashion, as she stood watching 
the play of light in and out of an oak tree. "And I've gained 
one friend that no one can object to. It's the thin edge of the 
wedge, perhaps, and I'll end by being one with county society. 
Dear me ! " she said, sniffing the breeze, " I've finished my 
lessons"— she now worked diligently side by side with Tom, and 
despite some knowledge being riddled with ignorance, this was, 
no doubt, a beneficial exercise — "and I have three idle hours 
on my hands. I could spend them profitably enough, and 
she might be resting, poor thing ! Oh, how ill she looks 1 and 
it's all so right and beautiful. One just sees less body and 
more spirit every day. She's incomparable in everything, and 
makes you feel such a brute. But since it's plain she won't 
let me help her, I'll see if I've forgotten to tickle trout' 1 

"A fishing-rod," whispered Satan. 

" A fishing-rod — without Tom 1 But I couldn't It would 
be hurting her so unnecessarily. She won't know about the 
tickling." 

So she trailed down to the river, dropping caresses as she 
went on leaf and blade and gnarled trunk. And resigning 
herself, without further protest, to the insidious wizardy of 
water and yellow sand, Mrs. Gervas Portal lay sun-soaked on 
her face for three hours, catching little pink-spotted half- 
pounders, and having drunk up all their beauty, softly returning 
them to their fluent home. 

This was the best way left her in which to blot out Gervas. 

In the house, with Tom away, he lived again. Wherever his 
mother went, thither he followed. Sometimes Patricia could 
tee the communing of the pale spirits. And at such moments, 
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did Mrs. Portal chance to look up, Patricia's puzzled, curious, 
amused face, so full of strange pain, kept poor aching Naomi 
awake all night. 

The details of Patricia's daily life, although but vaguely 
known, were deeply felt by her feminine critics, and the 
contraband savour seemed to spread. 

" She's getting to look so extraordinarily like one of those 
painted statues that always do convey rather an impression 
of impropriety," said Mrs. Stroame. " One wouldn't be the 
least surprised to meet her, some fine day, about the grounds, 
draped in a scarf." 

" Still, a woman with a classical figure will sometimes give 
that impression," said Mrs. Bellamy, who had herself more 
than once been compared to Juno in a cloud. " There's a 
difference, of course. In Mrs. Gervas ^Portal it's probably only 
another expression of the — um — things going on within her." 

"She has the vagrant ways of the Pariah," pronounced 
another; "the sort of person who, had she been a man, 
with her own preserves full of game, would prefer to go 
poaching." 

" A born lurcher," piped the warbler, who always used the 
wits of others to sharpen her own on. 

" Lurcher, indeed ! " boomed Mrs. Saumarez Daunt. "A 
lurcher has some raison cFitre. He'll bring something back 
with him. Mrs. Gervas's lurching doesn't show so much as a 
few halting lines of rhyme." 

"Also an excellent appetite and a glowing complexion," 
murmured Philip. 

He had many little scores to pay off, and for this purpose 
was finding Mrs. Gervas Portal very useful. 

" A complexion may look so healthy as to remind you of a 
butcher's shop." 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, as we know, liked to call spades by 
their proper names. 

11 Oh ! " cried Ethel, driven beyond herself, " that's better, 
at least, than reminding you all day long of a chemist's shop." 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt reddened luridly, and Ethel could 
have bitten out her tongue. The playful jibe had been cast 
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in her teeth only the day before, after a short interview with 
Richard Venour on the high-road, wherein Ethel had looked 
green, and Richard pleaded haste. 

In all these aspersions upon Patricia there was both reason 
and truth, the Christian imagination, whenever possible, pre- 
ferring to disport itself upon sound foundations. Had Patricia 
evinced the simple interest she did in flowers and leaves, colts 
and trout, and the good smell of the earth, in her fellows, 
she had probably looked less healthy — but would undoubtedly 
have made more friends. But with her other disquali- 
fications she had all the intolerance of a belated youth still to 
overcome. And a heart sore with resentful hatred will often 
wrap sympathy, in its larger sense, in a napkin. 

She loved Tom, and the big and little people of wood and 
field, and every leaf, and blade, and flower that carce her way. 
Old Harris she loved dearly in an odd way, and also Ethel. 
She feared Venour, and she was sorry for Mrs. Portal. All 
she asked of the county was to amuse her a little, and to let 
her get rid of the nightmare of Gervas in peace, so that she 
could begin again. And later on, when she had rested, and 
could look round her properly, she meant to attend to the 
county and its weird requirements. 

. Meanwhile a dryad at a garden-party was in those days as 
much out of place as Patricia in the county. And she did 
look that summer as though she could have been quite as 
much at home — more so, perhaps — in a draped rag as in her 
Paris mourning. 

She was quite unconscious, however, of the sinister suggestion 
she conveyed. She dwelt, on the contrary, with great content 
upon the entirely modern cut of the garments that covered 
her christened body. But it was there — without any doubt 
whatsoever, this lamentable hint — and it greatly harmed the 
reputation of Patricia ; which, after all, in the case of so recent 
a widow, was quite natural. 

In a vague way Richard, who, unless he shut himself 
between four walls or left the country, had to see her— at 
as discreet a distance as he could manage, certainly, but 
considerably oftener than anyone else — was aware of the odd 
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anomaly which added daily to the difficulties Mrs. Gervas 
Portal offered to the observant eye. 

He had not indeed the pain of beholding her hour after hour 
mute, ecstatic, prone on the ground, tickling trout ; but he had 
seen her once, and it was enough for a plain man. He had fled 
from the spectacle as one who had surprised a nymph bathing, 
and returning the next minute to make sure that no other eye 
was upon her, had found her bolt upright, with sedate, folded 
hands, staring at the view. She was growing wary, it seemed, 
like the creatures of wood and water with whom she consorted. 

But he had but little confidence in her vigilance, and from 
henceforth relaxed none of his. A great deal of his time 
seemed now to go saving from herself this incomprehensible 
freak in femininity. He resented the vile necessity. He 
resented the fact that he was being constantly forced into 
thinking of the lady. You cannot censure or guard yourself 
against a woman without thinking of her as a woman ; it is 
impossible to think, with any degree of conviction, of a cold 
abstraction. 

Then came a respite in Tom and the holidays. From 
their first moment to their last Tom attached himoelf to Mr. 
Venour, and in a curious way acted as a buffer between him 
and his mother. Tom's waxing manhood was showing itself 
now in many strange ways, one of the most pronounced of 
these being a jealous desire to keep his hero to himself. The 
shooting also was a merciful preventative. It took him and 
his younger charge farther afield, and retained the elder 
nearer home. For in his heart Richard knew that in the most 
freakish of her enterprises Patricia had no desire for notoriety, 
and that she would keep well away from the guns. 

In this he was in part right Patricia took good care that 
the guns saw nothing of her ; but little that they did escaped 
her observation. A prowling woman on his track would 
inevitably fill Tom with notions that could not be combated ; 
so in her prowlings — save in the details — Patricia was wise. 
She ruined her clothes, hurt hands and feet, and acquired 
freckles ; but neither Tom nor Richard ever suspected her 
close proximity. 
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. What, however, will escape man or boy preoccupied with 
birds, will be patent to a gossip in search of news. 

Patricia lurking behind bushes, crouching in ditches, 
skimming through the green aisles of the trees, motionless 
upon grey rocks, staring with big eyes plainly at Richard 
Venour's back, was a delectable vision frequently vouchsafed 
to Mr. Philip Gore. And every folly to which Patricia gave 
way, informed with wit, made malign by baulked desire, was 
laid up in judgment against her. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gore was sedulous to strengthen the good 
impression he had undoubtedly made upon the elder Mrs. 
Portal, in order, by direct methods, to see more of the younger. 
And with all her other trials, the griefs that dogged her, the 
wrongs she could not forget, Gore always seemed to be the 
last, and quit^ the most unnecessary straw of all to Patricia. 
But she gave him tea as no other living woman had ever given 
it to him, and received, with wondering interest, his confi- 
dences about other women. In spite of her better self, the 
amazing revelations touched her sense of humour. At the 
same time, Patricia's face expressed with the greatest accuracy 
her private and personal feelings towards Mr. Gore. 

At this period the little man was fairly torn in two. In 
looking at Patricia he had forgotten even her penniless state. 
Yet a hideous jealousy of Venour, a vague, haunting sense of 
his own impotence, the virile possibilities of the other man, 
would still draw from him stories to the disadvantage of the 
woman he desired, and the delight of his feminine clientele. 

A sore heart will drive even a generous man to strange 
vices ; to what it will drive a mean one, who can say ? 

Just then, however, in spite of love, Mr. Gore was very 
amusing, and the locality unusually high-minded. Nothing 
stimulates virtue more than a spring of unknown things — a 
simmering pot of iniquity at its gates, which at any moment 
may overflow and show the true nature of its abominable 
contents. The virtuous imagination is apt to stagnate without 
special incentive. 

The idea of hell, we must remember, was never evolved 
by those who are judged to be heirs to it. An idea so vast 
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and comprehensive requires the superior mind and a high 
morale for its inception. 

And in and out of the other occurrences the friendship 
between Patricia and Ethel went on rather in jerks, but it got 
over the ground. Every time they met, they had got a little 
further. And quite soon they had reached that stage when 
two souls pause and touch hands; when both know that, 
whatever now befall, neither can ever turn back again from 
the two-fold path. They may, it is true, often be glad enough 
to flee from one another down the nearest siding, but they 
will go on together to the end. Nevertheless, the meetings 
of friends so divergent were even more erratic than they need 
have been. 

For reasons of her own, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt put no 
further obstacle to the intimacy. Far be it from her abso- 
lutely to condemn any unhappy woman upon suspicion. Her 
husband was a good man; he knew her. He was in full 
possession of his senses when he made his will. Time would 
tell. Meanwhile, Ethel looked a different being when she 
was with Mrs. Gervas Portal She had learned a really 
becoming way of doing her hair; there was no longer a 
hiatus between her skirt and her waist-band; and one day, 
after returning from tea at the Manor, Ethel put away Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt's own choice of a very nice Mechlin lace 
collar and decided upon one of point It was the first time 
within her memory that Ethel had shown any human interest 
in her clothes. Her mother's eyes grew moist. 

The influence of a sinner may, in certain cases, be beneficial 
It was a protection to Richard Venour if the other woman 
met him in the company of Ethel. The contrast between 
them was no longer altogether dangerous. And she would 
know now, without any doubt, how often Richard and dear 
Gervas's widow did meet. 

Ethel might have seen much more of her friend ; but it was 
so new to her to get anything she wanted that she was afraid 
to take hold of a pleasure lest suddenly it should be snatched 
from her — and Richard Venour came between them. 

Patricia's statuesque figure brooding amongst the trees, her 
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sad eyes gazing at the sportsmen, had more than once 
impressed Ethel's poetic mind to such an extent that she 
had literally flown. Which was a pity, for at such times 
Patricia would have been glad of any distraction. She might 
just as well have stayed at home; Richard Venour seemed 
always fated to get between her field of vision and Tom's 
shots. 

One day, as Ethel was going home after her baulked visit, 
she met Richard strolling along in blissful ease. He had 
parted with Tom, and as usual when he saw her, every 
atom of him seemed to stiffen into a fervour of haste. It 
was so odd an effect to have upon a man whom no one 
could ever love as she loved, and of whose heart and mind 
and soul she knew more than any other living being ; for had 
she not been reading them these ten years with a pure heart 
and seeing eye? The more Ethel thought of it all, the more 
she thought of Patricia, and understood, and loved, and feared 
her. 

Patricia's present conception of Richard, the bruised pain 
he stirred in her, the vile wrong the very name of him had 
wrought her, the persistent, implacable way she resented his 
coming between her and Tom, Ethel knew, as women will 
know, without a spoken word on either side. She knew that 
the very sight of Richard now made Patricia ache all over. 
She could not definitely explain why. Made wise by love, 
however, all she knew absolutely was, that one day Richard 
would no longer make Patricia ache all over. 

As for Tom's poignant part in his mother's resentful, bruised 
defiance, Ethel had not got far enough in her womanhood to 
know really anything. She still beheld the folly of mothers 
through hooded eyes. Tom seemed to her to be a healthy 
boy, with an uncomfortable habit of treading on your tots, and 
an unflagging appetite. She was glad for Patricia's sake that 
he had not inherited the delicacy of his father, and sometimes 
wondered, with some irritation, that Patricia was not really 
grateful to Richard for taking him off her hands instead of 
looking insulted. 

One day the two were advancing in the straightforward way 
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Patricia often did when not vagranlly strolling, to die 
consternation of Ethel's poor self - coosoous little body — 
through wood and field, ditch and dyke, towards some 
desired view; for given a definite aim, Patricia ignored 
obstacles. Suddenly she fetched up sharp in the midst of a 
Doem she had been leoeatinc to Ethel: 

u There are Tom and Mr. Venour !" she cried "Why, I 
thought they'd gone to Mr. Pollard's. See there— beyond the 
firs ! Now well see some shots 1 * 

u Wont yon finish ?" pleaded Ethel, with moist eyes. 

Patricia's had been moist the minute before, and her every 
word carried with it what had seemed to Ethel a bit of 
Patricia's sooL 

"Finish what? Oh, the poem!" mumm ied Patricia 
absently, her eyes upon two muddy creatures laden with 
dead birds. 

To hear Patricia repeat poetry, and watch her eyes, was 
heaven all set with jewels to Ethel; and now she had f or g o tt e n 
even the view, to see which they had been bucketting for a rail 
hour across a close country; 

Ethel sighed. 

" Oh, the poem can be finished any time ; we must run now. 
Well see them splendidly from the oak tree on that hilL 
Give me your hand, EtheL Come ! " 

Patricia fairly lifted her across a gaping chasm, and with 
her strong arm stQl firmly fixed to her waist, swept her up 
the hill, and planted her square upon a flat stone. 

u Your wind is in an awful state, my dear," she said, hers 
untouched. "Rest here." 

"Mr. Portal was an unspeakable person," thought Ethel, 
when she had got her breath ; u but I wonder if he could see 
her strength and the electric changes going on inside her as he 
lay dying all those years. If he did— if he did — in spite of that 
will I believe I could be sorry for him," and looking up, Ethel 
saw that a sparkling radiance now possessed his widow. She 
stood with parted lips gloating upon bloodshed. 

Again Ethel sighed, and Patricia, always pitiful towards 
weakness, glanced round. 
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" Are you catching cold, Ethel ? Don't sit any longer on 
that stone. Take a run down the hill to warm yourself. 
There," she lifted a directing finger, "where they won't see 
you. And then come and look. Such coveys you never 
saw 1 I told Tom they always come here late in the afternoon. 
Oh, oh, oh, an atrocious miss ! I know Tom's eyes are unequal, 
and he wants a special gun. But Mr. Venour says no, so of 
course — If Mr. Venour's sense of immaculateness could only 
once be broken, he'd be a different man for the rest of his 
days!* 

Ethel meekly shuddered. For only those who have been 
broken know what the pain of it is. 

"And I'm weak," gasped Ethel, her near-sighted eyes 
peering after Patricia. "But the breaking of a strong man 
seems to me one of the unthinkable things. Oh, she's never 
been even bent ! How curious it is — how odd ! A man will 
have to carry a great many outposts, I'm afraid, before he 
arrives at Patricia. It will be fighting every inch of the way. 
I — I hope she won't break him before he gets to her." 

Ethel's yearning spirit rushed out to the skirts of God. 

" Don't let him break her," she cried, in her heart. " Oh, 
don't let her. But — but — if she were broken a little — only 
just a little," she glanced at the royal figure — " I couldn't bear 
more — it might make things more comfortable for poor 
Richard." Quailing before her treachery, she darted a little 
thin child's hand out and laid it on Patricia's shoulder, with 
the oddest protecting touch. 

Patricia absently stroked it 

"They're gone at last," she said, drawing a hard breath. 
" We may as*well go too. And what a thin little bit of a hand," 
she said, touching it " I was thinking the other night of 
your neck ; it's thin too. A long time ago Gervas was ordered 
massage. It did him good. But he hated all the masseurs in 
turn, one more than the other. And at last I learnt it, and 
did him myself. I'm an excellent masseuse, and I mean to 
do your neck. I'll begin to-day after tea." 

"It's no use trying to thank you." 

M Don't try then, dear. Physical things are so curiously 
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parcelled out. Now, if I were as thin as you, for example, it 
would be to the distinct advantage of my reputation. We 
won't go into the matter, it involves delicate questions, but it 
would." 

"When I've massaged her into the semblance of a real 
woman," she mused, "it may make a great difference. I 
believe that man is more human than he pretends to be." 

Ethel's eyes were watching hers riveted upon Tom's back. 
" Tom's," she told herself—" Tom's ! How odd it is— how 
t very odd." To behold the ideal Patricia through the real 
'was often rather too much for Ethel. But her heart was 
sound, and her one desire was to make the ideal agree with 
the real. A whole world of women could not come between 
Richard Venour and her love for him; but neither could a 
whole world of women bring him an inch nearer to her. So 
to make Richard great and Richard happy was all she had 
now to do. And Patricia in the real state, perhaps, would 
be rather more than Richard could stand, she sometimes 
reflected ; which shows, after all, that Ethel had some sense. 

But Patricia, with all her amazing ways, was the biggest 
woman she had ever met, and the one most likely to bring out all 
the greatness and grandeur of Richard. In this, however, she 
must be helped. Patricia knew next to nothing of Richard — 
almost as little as he knew of himself. She was the only one 
in the whole wide world who knew Richard, and to help Patricia 
to this knowledge was the one thing left her to do. Until 
Patricia knew what was in Richard, how could she bring it out ? 
And in this regard the ignorance of Patricia often brought 
Ethel almost to swooning point. 

" And even the mouse could help the lion," gasped Ethel, 
with the horrible humility of a morbid body ; for by this time 
she was fairly walked off her legs, this poor Ethel 1 



CHAPTER XXII 

When Tom came back in December, one of those phases, 
so often seen in boys of morbid heredity in the early teens, 
had set in. 

A sensible training and mother love, great and wise and 
patient, can often divert the steps of her boy from the lurking 
enemy so often too strong for him, that lies in wait for him at 
this period. She can always strengthen him, at least while he 
is little, so that later, when the time come, he can stand up 
to the brute, and pass by in safety. But Tom had no one to 
determine the trend of his steps whilst they were still tottering ; 
and when at last he came to his mother, he came with a doubt. 
And Patricia, on her part, had had no little child beside her 
always to give her wisdom and courage. She had all the 
unsure diffidence of the amateur to handicap her in all her 
ways. 

An evil influence, in a superb body, and with a master 
mind, had been at work that term in Tom's dormitory ; and 
Tom, without his mother's knowledge, had been bountifully 
subsidised by his grandmother. 

Gervas had always, from his earliest days, used money as it 
should be used. Tom was Gervas's son, so at the moment of 
parting, Mrs. Portal, in that voice of passion chastened to 
serenity, which no lad short of funds could ever forget, had 
bidden him when he wanted anything to come to her. 

His mother, whom fresh calls from Miss Roles — according 
to that lady the afflicted child cried to Heaven for an operation 
— had greatly embarrassed, had kissed her boy, with a heart 
rent with love and shame and anger, and given him five 
shillings, and to provide this scurvy tip had to wear gloves 
that it hurt her literally to put on. Thus, when the fever of 

249 
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betting injected by young Lucifer, working in his blood, 
wrought financial havoc for Tom, he had only to write to 
his grandmother for fresh supplies. As a matter of course, 
Lucifer always assisted in the composition of the petitions, 
which reminded Mrs. Portal poignantly of Gervas's letters 
at the same age. Gervas, it must be remembered, was the 
only man she had ever known. She had merely stood aghast 
before her husband, as is the way of many women towards 
many men. 

This fact, and the yearning for stolen joys implanted in 
every human heart, may perhaps explain why it was that Mrs. 
Portal did not make known Tom's requests to his mother. 
Patricia had also known Gervas, but ah ! with what another 
rendering. If the conscience of Mrs. Portal did stir in this 
connection, her astute mind, looking searchingly into the 
occurrences of the last few years, could hardly fail to consider 
the large sums appropriated by Patricia. Then as by reflex 
action, she would murmur : " Poor Patricia ! " and insensibly 
fall to praying. Whereat her conscience, also as by reflex 
action, invariably ceased from troubling. It was a curiously 
well-drilled conscience, and it believed greatly in its own 
integrity. 

At any rate, Tom came home with a scarlet and green tie, 
the counterpart of Lucifer's, and a lordly air. He permitted 
his mother to brush his cheek, and when, after three days, he 
strolled up to see " Venour," he could not look that gentleman 
in the face. 

Richard was happily engaged with an old friend, who spoke 
to him in Greek. No one but Ethel knew that he went in 
" for that sort of thing," and it was one of her reasons for 
loving him. 

After a comprehensive stare at Tom, he yawned, lifted 
himself out of his chair, stared afresh, took Tom round the 
stables, then on a rattling five-miles', cross-country tramp 
In the course of it Tom let fail few facts, but many sugges- 
tions, as to the weird workings of his mind. One fact; 
however, he did let fall, which was, that young Lucifer, 
known in the flesh as Bert Tollemache, was to be at Stroma 
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Hall for the Christmas holidays ; also that his mater was an 
old friend of Mr. Gore's. 

" And is Mr. Bert Tollemache also an old friend of Mr. 
Gore's?" blandly inquired Richard. 

" Oh ! he says he's a rippin' chap when you know him." 

The thought of this friend of youth, and Gervas showing 
the cloven hoof in Tom, were, combined, too much for the 
manners of Richard. He spat coarsely to get the taste out 
of his mouth, and glanced oddly at Tom's red head. It 
softened him. 

" Perhaps it's only a rotten section of Gervas he's working 
through, after all," he reflected. "One must expect it, I 
suppose. Meanwhile — oh, meanwhile ! — she'll be having 
fits, no doubt. And it's really none of my business." 

" God is a just God," he said presently, looking unamiably 
in the direction of the Manor House. " It gravels me why 
He should have created the backs of half the world — half- 
why, Lord deliver us ! it seems — they're seven to one of us— 
too weak for their burthens. Anyway, it lays burthens 
too heavy to be borne on the backs of some who don't 
deserve them." 

" I say, Tom, have you ordered your riding-kit ? " 

" Yes— er — no," stuttered Tom, quite b his old manner. 

Richard politely waited. 

" Ready money is a passion with Mrs. Portal," he reflected. 
•• He and Bert have blewed the cash, and got the kit on tick. 
Ill have to look up Bert. And if there's one person I dislike 
more than Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, if s the Strome woman." 

"That cob you're to ride can jump like a bird, Tom," 
said Richard, with unruffled serenity. " There's nothing 
on to-morrow; I had rather thought of going out with the 
Dumshires," he added, with a wry mouth, " but I've changed 
my mind. Come up in the morning, and we'll go schooling." 

"Thanks, awflly," said Tom, furiously blushing, "but — 
but I promised Tollemache, /know, to go over to Strome, 
don't you see." 

" I see," said Richard, setting his lip. (" Youll not put me 
off, all the same," he mentally added.) " But we can school in 
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that direction as well as in any other. It's a first-rate country. 
Could you be up by ten ? " 

" Thanks, awflly," said Tom, with forced alacrity. There 
was an odd mixture of doubt, fear, and affection in his furtive 
glance at Richard 

There are men who, in the beginning, at the parting of the 
roads, have chosen to live cleanly, more from a natural instinct 
for fresh things, for the hoar-frost and the morning dew, and 
the strong life of field and wood, rather than because of any 
ordered moral conviction. The other way simply is too stuffy 
for their out-of-door tastes, too over-laden with abominable 
detail. 

Such men often preserve to the day of their death that 
illuminating emotion of the nerves called intuition, supposed 
to be woman's peculiar privilege — the sharpest set of all her 
poor weapons. Richard felt, without seeing it, all that Tom's 
glance expressed, and as he went back to his old friend, whose 
mordant counsels against the stuffy side of woman had greatly 
helped him, he was sorry for the lad, and sorry also for himself. 
No man living but will like on occasion to play Jove to an 
appreciative audience ; and Tom, besides being appreciative, 
had all the accuracy of criticism of an untainted mind 

A boy can march straight through the darkness of his own 
ignorance to some light in a man that his own dimmer vision 
has never beholden. Tom had shown Richard several lights 
within himself that had pleased and surprised him; and to 
save a defenceless lad from his womankind must in any case 
be a congenial task. For strange and divergent reasons he 
had grown fond of the boy. 

"I feel not altogether unlike a broken idol," he thought, 
settling himself back in his chair, " and it's a deuced unpleasant 
sensation. Who'd have thought the defection of that red- 
headed cub would bother one in the way it does. Three 
months can do the devil of a lot. Tom's got on fairly quick. 
Bert plainly knows how to lead. Tom's already in the stage 
when he's afraid a man knows too much about the like of him. 
Wonder if I'd better warn his mother. But how the devil 
can I ? — and against what to begin with ? A host of unpleasant 
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vaguenesses. Shell suspect them herself, without any help of 
mine, and be as powerless to prevent their realisation as I am, 
with Bert Tollemache about All I can do is to take him 
schooling, for the sooner he comes out hunting the better. 
Better be breaking his neck than loafing round with Bert. 
Sure to be a funk, that chap. Ye Gods ! what a five weeks 
I'll have of it The length of the Public School holidays is 
ruining the country." 

Bert, however, was not a funk, as he clearly showed Richard, 
in whom he recognised an enemy of parts the very next day. 

He was a youth of marked ability, Albert Heron Tollemache, 
with a sort of natural aptitude for magnificent vice, plentifully 
informed with wit 

His manly qualities formed a cloak of charity that covered 
a multitude of iniquities, and hoodwinked many a tutor. He 
had a genius for evil, this Bert, and had the makings in him of 
a villain of romance. Masters even in the great schools are, 
after all, wholly human, and a splendid body doing its work as 
though by reflex action, and containing within itself poten- 
tialities for the acquisition of every known Blue, will succeed 
in all it chooses to undertake, where a whey-faced measly little 
sinner would come to utter grief. 

The physique of Bert, and an air of audacious truthfulness- 
he used to practise it before the glass with joyous chuckles, 
Bert's sense of humour being superb — saved him more than 
once from expulsion. A desire to experience, a sense of 
blasphemous humour, an income out of all harmony with 
his environments, were the rocks Bert split upon. He must 
find out, and having no reverence for anything, he could sin 
with a laugh, and had the courage of the Prince of Darkness 
himself. 

When Richard Venour had seen him jump two stone fences 
and a quick-set hedge, although he beat him in the end, and 
brought Tom home with him, he felt pretty hopeless as to the 
issue for Tom. 

And Gore, it seemed, was encouraging the precious friendship. 

Upon returning from talking to a man, the three were discussing 

some jokes of whose nature their laughter told him more than 
17 
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he cared to know, and had made arrangements for spending 
the following day practically together. They had waited, 
seemingly, for his absence to enjoy themselves, and form 
their plans. 

What brought Gore into the business he was at a loss to 
conceive. What did he want with the boy? Weren't all 
the old women in the place enough for him? " What's the 
little reptile's motive anyway ? " angrily demanded Richard 

It was a motive, as it happened, that Richard was not the 
least likely to fathom unaided. 

Impelled by many motives — love, to do justice to him, well 
up the list — Mr. Gore had fallen into the habit of keeping close 
upon the trail of Patricia ; and Patricia was most fascinating 
when nnst unobserved. For then, with no thought of 
conventions, or her mother-in-law to frustrate or chasten 
her, she was just Patricia. 

And Philip, not unlearned in women, read her like a book, 
over every page of which he gloated. He saw her loneliness ; 
the joie de vivre that, in spite of it, was always breaking 
out in Patricia; her inextinguishable anger; her hope as 
inextinguishable ; her wistful followings of Tom ; her 
delight in him — her fears, her hopes, her despair. Alone 
with her sorrow and her joy, she spoke in smile, in movement, 
in gesture. She was grand and simple, and no woman alive 
or dead could give herself away so generously and completely 
as poor Patricia. 

Mr. Gore had studied her to some purpose, and she 
appealed to every atom of his artistic sense, and to several 
of his emotions, whilst she stirred deliriously his sense of 
humour. 

So the days went on, and one morning Mr. Philip Gore 
woke up to find that the little study in passion he had been 
composing and arranging in order to pass an idle hour and 
satisfy a natural yearning for novel experience, besides 
providing incidental material to entertain his friends where- 
withal, had settled upon him like a vulture, and was pecking, 
in a most objectionable manner, at his— artistic and other 
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The discovery seriously annoyed Philip. Mrs. Gervas 
Portal was quite unsuited to a man of limited income, and 
he distrusted her colour. 

Moreover, he had a good memory, and thought of a taste 
of her quality he had endured in the past. Since his seizure, 
if one may choose the term, he had grown chilly down the 
back in the remembrance of one memorable return from the 
hunt with Gervas Portal's young wife. But a man of many 
triumphs is not easily discouraged. Where young love may 
fail, tact will succeed, and all the conditions were altered. 
In these last three months he had taken considerable pains 
to please Mrs. Gervas Portal, and, he flattered himself, they 
were not in vain. 

He made no mistakes, this artful lover. His prying eyes 
searched out the psychological moments of Patricia. He 
took care never to interrupt. He came when her very heart 
cried out for human companionship. He left before she had 
had too much of him. 

He was an amusing companion, and Patricia, upon her part, 
liked being amused. And although she did not find him 
edifying, she was frankly interested in the new lights he threw 
upon old subjects. And his views upon woman, as he knew 
her, were a continual amazement to Patricia. It was like 
taking a walk with a little gargoyle to meet Mr. Gore in the 
woods, and it engaged the fancy of Mrs. Gervas Portal. He 
was so unlike the common kindly race of men, the little 
creature! that she had got into the way of taking quite an 
intelligent interest in him, and would wonder when and where 
he would next crop up, and what new information he would 
have to impart. Now that the days for trout tickling were 
over, he filled a gap. And sometimes she was sorry for him. 

He had surely suffered badly to have become what he 
was ; and often now he spoke nicely of Tom, and with some 
understanding. That he was a gossip of gossips she knew of 
course. But in spite of hard fact, Patricia had only a vague 
and general idea of what gossip really means. Although 
invariably hopelessly at its mercy, she had always lived aloof 
and removed from the workings of its machinery. Mr. Gove, 
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with his comings and goings and general antics, was a revela- 
tion in Nature. Sometimes when she woke up at night she 
would laugh in the darkness at the ridiculous scenes that 
might ensue were she to divulge the real views of the little 
morbid freak upon his feminine following. 

One day, as she walked through the wood, the wizardy of 
hoar-frost upon every leaf, the snow white in every hollow, 
the sun hanging leaf and blade with jewels, the thought 
of one of Mr. Gore's delicately malicious word-pictures set 
Patricia smiling. She was laughing when he broke upon her 
with the usual studied suddenness of his arrivals. 

The wood nymph laughing under a widow's bonnet moved 
Mr. Gore to ecstasy. It struck the right note in him precisely. 
It excited his imagination, touched his humour, enlarged his 
self-confidence, brought Patricia at a bound within his reach. 
Until this moment, although her tolerance of his presence had 
been more generous than wise, her enjoyment of his gift of 
narration as frank as it was indiscreet, the remote wonder- in 
Patricia's smile had kept his memory fresh, and chastened his 
ardours. 

"A woman to be damned wary with," he carefully im- 
pressed upon himself. The laughing devil in her eyes, 
however, was the undoing of Mr. Gore. 

" Letting herself go at last," he thought, in unprecedented 
excitement "At last," he repeated, her laughter only 
increased by the odd effect of some emotion she failed to 
account for upon the face of a gargoyle. For even the 
ordered immovability of poor Philip's countenance had failed 
him. 

" Don't laugh," he said, in a voice startling to Patricia, for 
the tones of a man rang out in it — " for God's sake, don't 1 It's 
no laughing matter, I tell you, for any man to love you 1 " 

Patricia started back — a frozen, staring image of laughter. 

" I love you I Good God 1 can't you see ? " 

"I see," she said, pulling herself together, "that — that 
apparently you've — lost your head. It's rather cold. Shall 
—•shall we go on ? " 

She had, however, let loose forces of which she had not 
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suspected either the force or the nature, and the little gargoyle 
had good resilient powers. 

" No," he said, an odd break in his voice, " we won't go 
on." 

His face was working, his narrow eyes points of fire. 
Patricia turned to watch him. It was so incredible to 
associate anything so inhuman with love — this sort of love — the 
wonderful thing she had always missed. But he was plainly 
deeply hurt and offended, the poor little creature. At least 
she must comfort and reason him out of his folly. She 
remembered the other occasion, and supposed the thing 
came upon him in spasms. But if only he had chosen 
someone else ! 

" Oh ! Ill wait if you like," she said gently. " But if a thing 
is so altogether impossible as this, don't you think it's a 
mistake even to discuss it?" 

" There's woman for you I " he said, through his teeth. 
" With every art known to woman to lead a man on — to make 
a thing not only possible — but — but imperative, and then 
to suggest going on, and— changing the conversation ! " 

Patricia was speechless with astonishment 

" Do you know nothing of men," he demanded, " to play 
with them like this? Your ten years with Gervas Portal 
didn't surely altogether obscure your vision — you have 
womanly instincts enough, God knows ! " he said, with a 
sneering; laugh. "You must have looked beyond him — 
sometimes — and come back to know — that he — was — er — an 
exception." 

"I've met men," said Patricia, with icy dignity — "real 
men, and formed my opinion on them long ago. Please 
don't trouble to explain them to me. Our definitions would 
never agree. But you know something of women surely, 
you've met so many. You know therefore perfectly well that 
I used no arts, that I did nothing whatever to lead up to this 
ridiculous situation." 

" Ridiculous ! " he hissed. " Ridiculous situation — " 

" I must really be going on." 

He seized her wrist and held it like a vice. 
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" You'll stay here just as long as I choose to hold you. So 
a proposal of marriage from me is ridiculous, and evidently, 
in your judgment, I am not a real man. Before we've done 
with one another I shall prove to you, I think, that I am. 
Brain counts for something, I believe, even amongst — er — 
real men. Six foot two of brute force, too dull even to be 
conscious of its power over women and — fools, doesn't spell 
manhood." 

It seemed as though Gore, having once let the mask of 
sleek courtesy drop from off his face, was reckless now as to 
what it divulged. The malignant changes going on in it 
fairly appalled Patricia, and the invincible strength of his 
small cruel hands told her so much of his love and his hate 
that only sheer pride kept her form erect and her head 
steady. 

But her pride, happily, was stronger than her wrists or her 
alarms. She did not even ask him to release her. She looked 
down at him, cold and unmoved as an iceberg. 

" You know perfectly well that such a climax as this is so 
astonishing as to be ridiculous. It never struck me — I don't 
believe it struck you till a few minutes ago. It's a sudden 
madness you'll be sorry for directly you get clear again." 

"I will — by God! — I'll be precious sorry," he muttered 
huskily ; " but you, I think, will be even more sorry." 

A rebuff was agony to the half-human thing — and he was so 
small and puny as she looked down at him. 

" You'll be glad also," she said, her face undergoing one of 
its lightning changes, "that I understand a little how this 
unfortunate thing has come to pass." 

"You are indeed considerate ! " 

" When we both get cool " — she turned her eyes from the 
workings of his dreadful little face — " I shall try to remember 
that you have offered me the greatest thing a man can 
offer a woman ; and try also to forget the way in which you 
offered it." 

" Indeed I • 

Patricia's temper was not her strong point The relentless 
insolence in Gore's face modified her pity, and a passing 
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gamekeeper might not grasp the fact that she was simply 
offering the other cheek to an aggressor. 

"And don't you think you might remember," she inquired, 
with spirit, " that holding a woman's wrists till they ache won't 
make her give you what she can't give — what she hasn't to 
give ? " 

He dropped her hand with a contemptuous gesture. 

41 Well, no. Since it's already bespoke, Gervas Portal was 
hardly the sort of thing even a— real man could make a friend 
of, but he was wise in his generation, and one can — er — pity 
and understand him." 

" Yes," said Patricia, with great dignity. " From one point 
of view his greatest enemy must pity Gervas — and you were his 
friend. Surely, Mr. Gore, you are forgetful today. As for 
the sort of pity you allude to, and the wisdom, we both know, 
you and I, there was no need for either; that, as you, and 
Gervas, and all the conventions understand, I was a good wife 
to Gervas. In that regard your pity and approbation are works 
of supererogation." 

" And the will ? " 

" Ah 1 the will puts me in your power, it's true. It's the 
sort of will, I think, that needs the interpretation of a — real 
man." 

" Venour for example." 

Patricia had regained all her courage, and seemed taller as 
her eyes sought him out from the gloom as though he were an 
insect. 

" I could not imagine Mr. Venour discussing the will with 
me — or you. When he happens to meet me he forgets it, 1 
think, and as much as possible at other times. A man would, 
you know." 

41 A real man. Oh, no doubt ! " 

His wretched little voice shook, and she was again sorry- 
Patricia ! 

" You have more than your fair share of wit, and intellect, 
and understanding, and — and — you can love!" she cried* 
" You can be as real as any man of them all, Mr. Gore I Why 
won't you be?" 
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He was silent for a moment, and to her consternation 
Patricia felt him trembling beside her. 

" You might have made me one. You might have made 
me even your conception of a real man — even that, amazing 
as it would probably be to the man who is — not real. But 
even those remote heights I could have scaled — in spite of 
my inches," he bitterly added, " so much do I love you — " 

" Oh ! But I'm sorry," she said. 

"Oh, but you'll be consoled," he sneered, his spasm of 
human weakness past. "And I hope you may find the 
culture of the real as agreeable in practice as it is in theory." 

"Let us forget all this, Mr. Gore — and I have a good deal 
to forget, you'll admit — let us forget, and be friends." 

" I never forget anything. You must learn more of men, 
my dear lady, before you attempt man-making by means of 
your own choosing, not his — " 

" I attempt man-making?" 

"You're certainly making a shot at it, I should say, with 
Tom." 

His face, could she have seen it, might have warned 
Patricia. 

" Tom is my own to do my best for," said she, proudly 
flushing. "And I know the best in man. Every woman 
knows that from her birth, somehow." 

"Whilst of the worst she knows nothing, not even how 
close it is sometimes to the best." 

" No," she said, suddenly sad for him, for herself, and for 
every man and every woman born of woman — "no, we know 
very little really of the worst of men. We can't understand 
it, or enter into it, or explain it as men can do ; but we all 
suffer from it, and so we guess a little, and forgive a great 
deal." 

" Ah, well ! it's a fortunate gift that of forgiveness, although 
often giving rise to some spiritual pride on the part of women. 
However, in its way, it's divine. Let us hope, Mrs. Portal, 
that you won't be called upon to exercise it in your present — 
er — essay in man-making. Heredity, you see, does go for 
something," 
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" It does," said Patricia icily. " It goes for a great deal. 
And Tom is my son. I am not at all afraid." 

" Probably not, since you've confessed your ignorance just 
now with such charming frankness." 

" I am not altogether ignorant, and I can love and forgive, 
and Tom is mine. You are very sore just now, Mr. Gore, or 
you would not try to discourage me. Yet I understand so 
much that I can even forgive you, so you surely needn't fear 
for Tom. Leave me now, Mr. Gore, lest you should say 
something that I can never forgive you for saying, and that 
you can never forgive yourself for having said." 

" It's too late, I'm afraid. It's easier than you suppose to 
overstep the limits of a man's forgiveness. And as I said 
before, you know very little of men." 

But this was too much for Patricia. 

" On the contrary, I know a great deal of men ; but I'm 
afraid I know very little of you." 

He laughed mirthlessly. 

" I'm sorry for this," she said in the pause ; and she looked 
sorry although her eyes flashed fiercely. " I'd like to have 
been your friend. You'll miss me. You'll miss me more 
than you think. I am far better for you than some of your 
friends. You despise them ; but however much you may hate 
me, you'll never despise me." 

" If in all these years I've known you I could ever once 
have despised you," he said, in a voice of steel, "I could 
neither have loved or hated you — I could have loved you well, 
Patricia Portal — better than many a better man ; for I should 
have loved you with eyes well opened by women. The man 
who has never despised a woman can never honour the woman 
as she should be honoured, and so you'll find one day. Ah, I 
could have loved you well ! " 

" But — but won't you like me well ? Not now — not now — 
but afterwards ? " He laughed. 

"Like you well — like you well? after this? Love may 
swallow a good deal from love, but from liking — hardly, I 
think. No ; I'm afraid it's not good enough. But you'll 
be a charming enemy — Mrs. Portal. Ah, here we are; 
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You've made me an eventful afternoon, Mrs. Portal, one I 
shall not easily forget Good-night, and sleep well ! " 

Even in the semi-darkness she saw his grin, and trembled 
in spite of herself, The menace in it was so odd, so inex- 
plicable! After all, what had she to fear from the little 
creature ? He could hurt her no more than she had been hurt, 
and a little hurt more or less with all her pain, what did it 
matter? She had proved herself rather a failure in county 
society. Ethel and Mrs. Grant, who had lately shown signs 
of relenting, would not be moved by Mr. Gore. Between her 
mother-in-law there stood so much that Mr. Gore was a mere 
mote in the balance ; and Tom, thank God, hated him. And 
yet she was shaken with vague terrors, and she detested 
hurting anything. The gargoyle in love was very grotesque, 
the afternoon the oddest nightmare. She was shaken, unstrung, 
afraid, and it seemed all so absolutely ridiculous. In her 
nervous excitement she laughed aloud just as she got on to 
the path, and the laugh rang clear in the brooding silence 
of the dark of the day. 

Mr. Gore, who still lurked behind a tree, to watch the dim 
vanishing figure, shuddered, and dropped a piteous, drawn 
face into his shaking hands. A convulsion rent him; he 
groaned in the greatness of his pain. 

But when at last he straightened herself, his pain past, his 
face was that of a pinched, malignant elf. He beat the little 
frost-bitten grasses with stinging strokes, and his lips were 
drawn back over his teeth. 

" She'll be sorry for this," he said — " shell be very sorry. I 
could have forgiven her — I could, by Heaven ! — but for that 
infernal woman's cackle. Oh! they're all tarred with the 
same brush, the false devils ! And I thought — I thought — 
Oh, God ! oh, God ! I could have loved her as no woman 
was ever loved before." 

But he could not love her enough to forgive her, the poor 
little gargoyle, for it takes the soul of a man to do that. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Under the guidance of the avenging lover and Bert Tollemache 
events began to mow* quickly. Tern now openly avoided 
Richard Venour, and between him and his mother there had 
arisen an impalpable, impenetrable barrier. The only one of 
his belongings with whom, at this time, Tom held any real 
communion was his grandmother, and of this, deep down in 
his little heart, he was miserably ashamed. 

But needs must when the devil drives, in whatsoever form 
he may appear. 

The wants of Bert were insatiable, and Grandmother Portal 
a monumental find. But even that infatuated lady was often 
now a little surprised at the increasing demands upon her 
bounty. Tom came, however, day by day closer and dearer ; 
and every hour he grew more like his father, more unlike poor 
Patricia. 

Even so did Gervas depend upon her; with the same 
apologetic deprecation did he make known his wants, and if 
costly, they were also reasonable, just as Tom's were. 

Tom came every day closer, closer ; one day he would be 
all her own. At this time Mrs. Portal frequently thanked 
God because of the generous figures of her jointure; and 
indeed so did young Bert 

In the hard matter of Patricia, Mrs. Portal strove with 

prayer and yearning — often, indeed, with tears — to think 

rightly. She saw the breach widening hour by hour between 

Tom and his mother, and she saw, alas, that the breach was 

inevitable. The nearer Tom attained to his father's standard, 

the more critically must he observe his mother, the more 

difficult would she become to him. Poor Patricia ! ah, poor, 

poor Patricia ! Mrs. Portal's heart honestly bled for her. 

263 
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Meanwhile, Bert had secured another disciple — a plausible* 
horsy young fellow, called Faunce, who kept his place 
amongst gentlemen only from the strong conservative spirit 
that permeated the neighbourhood ; and amongst ladies had 
long since lost it. He had been casually introduced to the 
small circle by Gore, and then apparently forgotten. It was 
contrary to Mr. Gore's principles to associate with pariahs. 
But Mr. Faunce stuck close to Bert, and together did the 
precious pair laugh and do evil, and both of one accord 
instruct Tom, who, in his turn, financed the affair. 

The most expensive feature of it was the little card-parties 
instituted by Bert in a remote and obliging public-house well 
out of the track of returning huntsmen. 

" After all, any fellow with his head screwed on can get to 
the blind side of a brace of women," said Bert. " And Venour 
isn't a pry, anyway ; he's quite content, bless his innocence, 
if he sees you to the gate. Likes the outside of that gate 
better than the inside, eh, Portal ? Infernal hard lines on a 
fellow of his size to have to double up with blue funk every 
time he sees a handsome woman. Not the right effect that, 
you know. Won't be taken that way, you and I, Portal, 
when our time comes. Eh? Hullo! Look at Portal, do! 
A peony's a fool to him. Now, Portal, what's at the back of 
that tlush ? Nothing good, I'll be bound. Own up. 'Fess, 
you know, and pray, and be forgiven." 

Bert struck an irresistible attitude of prayer, and whined out 
a petition, witty enough, alack, but too gross even for Tom. 

"Shut upl" Tom shouted, surly, offended, ashamed. 
"Shut up, and stop rottin'." 

The reckless swagger of Bert, the knowing ignorance, the 
blasphemous wit, the obscene allusiveness so usual in an evil 
boy, so incredible even to a man only good by compaiison — 
for these things, by the mercy of God, for the most part die 
early and are soon forgotten — exercised a horrible fascination 
over Tom. He revelled in his growing knowledge, his growing 
courage, his mounting contempt for all things childlike, all 
things holy, all things of good report. But there was one 
illusion he still clung to — the little sketchy notion of his 
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mother that had taken root in him in the sunny spring days 
of those last holidays, which, somehow, he could not pluck up 
with the other superstitions. 

His father's will, that had then struck him as beastly hard 
lines and altogether rather a " rummy go," had lately assumed 
greater proportions. It had drifted in amongst the jokes even 
— had, indeed, become quite a source of inspiration to Bert 
He fired his best jokes about the subject ; it started his most 
suggestive anecdotes. And now no conversation seemed able 
to sustain itself without some mocking, laughter-provoking 
allusion to the sporting young widow and her cruel fate. And 
Tom's vague protest expressing itself in sulks and splutters, 
only added to the hilarity of the occasion. 

The domination of Bert was too strong, as yet, for the half- 
formed, speculative affections of this poor Tom, with neither 
babyhood nor childhood worth the name behind him. 

The very fact of Bert's knowing about that day with the 
trout, about the otter-hunt, and other things which he himself 
had not even suspected — such as tickling trout in a way no 
true sportsman would demean himself to, things no fellow 
could possibly put up with in his people — filling Tom with 
soreness and resentment often silenced his protests and 
quelled his courage. It is impossible to defend such goings 
on in those for whom you are responsible. No fellow should 
be put in such holes by the folly of his belongings. 

Tom's first honest impulse was to tackle his mother, and 
have this outrageous matter out with her. But upon second 
thoughts he found this to be impracticable. Obstacles had 
arisen which must put forever out of the question aoy intimate 
conversation with a mother. 

And so just at this time Patricia's son pathetically resented 
her, and in her presence he was grievously ashamed She felt 
it in his good-night kiss, in his avoidance of her and of Mr. 
Venour. And night and day she suffered ignorantly, throwing 
herself helplessly against impalpable bars, which only know- 
ledge could unlock. And in common with her mother-in-law, 
she caught little gleams of Gervas in Tom's shifty eyes, and 
her heart failed her for fear 
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" I have it ! » said Richard one day. " She's let the little 
reptile know — pretty badly too — what she thinks of him, and 
he's paying her off through Tom.' 1 He was driving back from 
some meeting in the market town, and had just seen Tom, 
Bert, and Gore skating over a pond. " Been coaching 'em 
now; skates like a Dutchman," said Richard grudgingly. 
"He knows as well as I do that what Bert Tollemache 
wants is ducking in the horse-pond, and yet at every turn 
he gets behind me and cements the infernal friendship. I 
thought Tom was safe with Hutton after duck, and now look 
at him ! The truth is, you can't stand up either to skunks 
or to the foolishness of women. I wonder if Gore brought 
Faunce into that fellowship. If he did — if he did — flaying 
would be too good for him." 

"Beg pardon, sir," said Richard's old groom, his eyes also 
upon the group. " Knowin' as you take an interest, like, in 
the young master at the Manor*, I thought I might mention as 
how young Mr. Faunce takes him and the other young gent 
reg'lar a-card-playin' up at Driscoll's." 

" Are you sure of this, Jenkins ? * 

" Gospel sure, sir ; seen it wid me own eyes. Hearin' of it 
cashul, I just strolled over promiscis, an' seein' the private 
parlour lighted up, got it by bits out o' Driscoll, I did. Can't 
hold his tongue arter the third glass, Driscoll — not if you was 
to tie it" 

"Well, Jenkins," said Richard, impatient in the ominous 
pause, " tell me all you know. It's time someone knew, I 
gather." 

" Yes, sir, full time. The young gents doubles back arter 
you leaves 'em at the Manor gates, sir. Young Faunce have 
got hold o' Gull, and he bein' in the know makes things easy. 
They have rare times, sir. Whisky and — fizz, no less. An* 
play — my word, but the coin do fly ! Driscoll ain't above havin' 
an ear to the key-hole; nor me neither, for the matter o' 
that. 'Taint the worst neither," -said Jenkins, pausing for 
encouragement. 

" Yes ; get on, man ! " 

"The langwidge, sir, ain't common respectable, an' the 
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jokes — oh, Lor* ! They don't hesitate to bring in young Mrs. 
Portal, sir, nayther — leastways Faunce an' t'other, they don't. 
An' Master Tom, he's young an' foolish, an' t'others have him 
in their hands neck and crop." 

" Is that the lot, Jenkins ; no one else ? " 

" The whole bilin', sir, every mother's soul ; an' enuff, if yen 
arsk me." 

" You did quite right to tell me, Jenkins, and I'm greatly 
obliged to you. I am sure I needn't ask you to mention this 
to no one else." 

st Well, no, sir. We've known each other too long for that ; 
but I wouldn't like to answer for Driscoll's tongue with the 
liquor inside him." 

" That's the nuisance of it ; but I hope to break up those 
parties, and silence his tongue before they get talked about." 

"Right you are, sir. An' maybe we'll be seein' Master 
Tom about the house again, arter a bit. The most of us here 
is comin' on, and we likes young blood. So long as it keeps 
itself within bounds, so to speak," amended the decorous 
widower. 

A few days after, when the frost had given, an irritated lunge 
at a well-meaning but nervous beginner's mouth, due to a 
splinter of Bert's wit reaching him at an awkward moment, 
spoilt many a plan for Richard, and left him sprawling on the 
bank with a sprained ankle. 

After the first unconsidered protest of the natural man, 
Richard could bear his misfortunes as well as most. He was 
never afraid of his own company, and had plenty of friends to 
look him up. It was the thought of Tom that annoyed and 
worried him, and kept him awake o' nights. In the pain and 
fever of his hurt it pursued him like an avenging spirit. 
Nothing would shake it off. That he was a fool ever to have 
assumed any responsibility in the confounded young idiot 
went without saying ; but having assumed it, he was powerless 
to get rid of it It had fastened on him like the Old Man of 
the Sea, and must be dealt with. 

The time had plainly come when Tom's wings must be 
clipped, and who was to clip them but he ? 
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He had intended, the very day of his accident, to make an 
effectual raid upon Bert's club, and to get that young gentle- 
man out of the neigh Dourhood, to squash Faunce, and take 
forcible possession of Master Tom ; but now that chance was 
over. Unless Tom were stopped now, he would inevitably go 
from bad to worse. Yet who was to stop him ? 

To three messages he sent to Tom he got no satisfactory 
reply. Tom had called, certainly, the day of the accident, with 
Bert, leaving sundry messages, and had since left cards and 
inquiries, and incontinently flown. He was resolved, it seemed, 
not to be cornered. To make over the matter to anyone else 
was a thing not to be thought of. Before its abominable 
details Richard himself felt as diffident as any woman. And 
yet there was no time to be lost. 

So at last, with a wry mouth, Richard took pen and paper, 
and spent three stricken hours in writing a "judicious" letter 
to Mrs. Gervas Portal. When after burning fifteen essays in 
polite letter-writing he recognised, in the calm that follows 
the fever of despair, that in the one he had at last despatched 
the sole fact he had actually imparted to Mrs. Gervas Portal 
was the address of Bert's club and the hour of its meetings. 
The rest he had left to her imagination ; and into what pitfalls 
the imagination of a woman will not lead her he trembled 
to think. 

But what was a man to do? It was impossible to speak out 
It was impossible, no matter what the crisis, to deal in a 
straightforward way with women. You need a knowledge of 
dark things to be aroused by hints. And howsoever ready she 
is to suspect the worst, what does a woman really know of it? 
Whilst the very worst she suspects will be miles away from the 
real point at issue. 

Vain speculation is fatal to a twisted limb. Richard's was 
throbbing with pain, his head like a furnace, when the door 
was thrown open, and Patricia sailed gallantly in. 

"You should have said a little more or a little less, 
Mr. Venour," she began, holding out his meagre attempt 
at an explanation. " I'm sorry — you certainly don't want me 
— but you forced me to come. And now I must know 
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everything — every single thing you know, before I go. But — 
but you're in horrible pain— and your foot is all in a wrong 
position. I can't say a word, or think of one, with you so 
uncomfortable." 

Her gloves were off, and she was upon him before he could 
frame the protest that filled his being. He was dumb before 
her celerity, he was a child in her grasp. She moved him, she 
arranged him, she set him right She calmed his fever and 
soothed his pain. 

She enveloped him with her mighty compassion. 

He might have been a bundle, without form, and void of 
all save nerves, so impersonal and aloof was the tenderness in 
all her touches. She remembered each throb, each terror, but 
she clean forgot him. 

Even in that chaotic hour Richard quailed before her 
forgetfulness, but never to the day of his death will he forget 
her touches; and after that, in common with one other, he 
was sometimes rather sorry for Gervas. 

"And now/' she said, her task completed, "tell me all you 
know." 

" I know so little, Mrs. Portal, except that Tom's got into 
the worst possible hands, and he's young — you know — " 

" He's just old enough to be ruined," she said, as though to 
herself. 

" Or to be saved," Richard said kindly. 

" Oh, why did you get hurt just now ? " 

" You'll be better in this than I could be. 19 

"No-— oh, no I Ifs just the one thing you would have 
been better in." 

No matter what her anguish, a touch of her quality would 
break out in Patricia. It touched and terrified Richard, and 
kept him silent Besides, except in one crisis in life, a man 
will always choose the easier part, and answer whilst the 
woman asks. 

"Is it only cards?" she said at last, her face white and 
steady. " Are you afraid of the other evils that may happen 
to a young boy — of the worst of them ? " 

" I'm afraid Tom's been spared nothing," he said very gently. 
18 
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'• But — but did you never speak ? " 

"I — ! Oh, you know, a man — There always comes a 
crisis in these things ; one must wait and — and look round — 
It's difficult, you know." 

She was looking immovably into the fire. 

" The card-parties were the crisis in this case. I meant to 
break them up on Tuesday, but got hurt instead coming 
home." 

Her face was a miserable reproach ; involuntarily Richard's 
voice grew full of entreaty. 

"Then directly I got a bit easy, I sent three notes to Tom, 
but — Oh, well, one can hardly be surprised that he didn't 
come." 

All at once she felt his tone, and turned to look at him. 

" But I'm not blaming you," she said. " I, too, have been 
feeling that things were going all wrong, and I didn't speak — 
I waited." 

"You did quite right. But the time for silence is past, I 
think. Someone must speak and act — and you'll do it better 
a lot than I could." 

Patricia's immovability seemed to be breaking upx She sat 
as upright as before, but her face was like ashes, and she 
trembled from head to foot Richard shook in his shoes. 

" If it had been anything — anything but this. But to speak 
of the unspeakable to one's own son ! " 

" Now that's it," thought Richard distractedly. " Now 
she'll be muddling this business, after all, and I thinking she 
took a reasonable view of it. I'll have to speak up." 

" Now, Mrs. Portal," he said, his voice harsh with worry, 
"if you take that tone, or even let yourself feel like it, as 
though Tom had got right to the end of all things, and could 
never turn back and go as straight as ever, you'll never save 
the lad. I don't say this thing isn't serious; it's about as 
serious as it well can be, but it's not fatal. It's no indelible 
stain that can't be got off — as women think. You'll have a lot 
of trouble, a lot of anxiety, and Tom — hell not get off scot 
free. And if you have any sense you won't want him to. 
That sort of thing, I don't deny, would floor a weakling for 
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good and all, but you have good bone and muscle to work Ob 
in Tom, and in time things will pan out all right. You must 
never doubt that" 

" Will — will — Tom ever be the same again ? " said Patricia, 
at last lifting her face to his ; and Richard knew, for the first 
time in all the years he had known her, how Patricia looked 
when she trusted a man. Because of this, and other things, he 
reddened oddly. 

" If Tom has the grit in him I think he has — we both think 
he has — and if, no matter what happens, you believe in the grit 
and look out for it, he'll come through in the end, as clean as 
wheat, and in a year or so the very memory of this rotten 
phase, the odd times he thinks of it — hell be too healthy, I 
hope, to go back muckraking — will be, in a sort of way, a help, 
you know. It will show him that a fellow has to be careful, 
you know." 

He broke off abruptly. It was a devilish subject. 

She stood up and looked down at him, still trembling. 

" Are you only sorry for me ? " she asked sternly. " Is this 
true? Is it true?" 

" Do you think I'd tell you a lie now ? M 

* But — but do you know ? Do you know actually ? * 

" I know actually. Given fundamentally sound material, I 
don't believe there is a shadow of doubt of it" 

" But you — " She abruptly broke off, clasping her hands. 

Richard felt hot all over ; but it was no time for squeamish 
silence. 

" I ? Oh ! I was lucky as child, and boy, and man. I've 
had a lot more luck than I ever deserved. That's all." 

" I never dreamed of asking you," said Patricia, turning her 
burning face to him. "I knew without asking; but I shall 
always be grateful to you for having told me." 

" I shouldn't mince matters with Tom, Mrs. Portal," said 
Richard hurriedly. "But you must let him see from the 
beginning that it's in him you believe — in the real fellow, 
not in this rotten layer he's got to work through before he 
reaches better soil. Don't hide your grief, or your disappoint- 
ment, or your shame. But neither must you hide your 
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immovable belief in the lad, your unquenchable hope for him. 
Let him have a rattling good souse in hell, you know," said 
Richard, moving wearily — his limb ached now almost beyond 
endurance — "but don't let him altogether lose touch with 
heaven. That's where women go astray. And when Tom 
comes through a bit, I — 111 help you all I know, of course." 

Patricia stood slowly up, with the large helplessness that 
Tom knew well, but that had not before been revealed to 
Richard, and now greatly annoyed him. Between foreign 
emotions and physical agony he had already quite enough 
to put up with, and no man living could witness Patricia 
in this phase unmoved, or remember her in it with a careless 
mind. 

" Even — even if Tom doesn't come through— quite — will 
you still be his friend ? " she asked. 

"If you begin with an 'if,"' he said harshly, "you'll never 
get through what lies before you, and it's quite certain that 
Tom will stick fast in the mud." 

In spite of her misery, a smile trembled about Patricia's 
mouth as she stooped to alter the position of his foot 

" It's not that," he growled ; " but it's such a grind to get 
things into a woman's head. Of course, Tomll pull through. 
And you don't drop a boy because he's made a fool or a beast 
of himself, or been made one or both of, as is the case with 
Tom. And now we're on unpleasant subjects, I wish you'd 
tell me if by any chance you managed to offend Philip Gore? " 

" Yes ! " said Patricia, with a high head, " I think it's quite 
likely that I offended Mr. Gore pretty badly one day lately." 

Richard regarded her with some interest. 

" Philip will stand a good deal," he said dryly. " I thought 
you'd been rubbing him up. It accounts for a lot." 

" You don't mean — " 

" I mean that Gore would as soon set foot in Driscoll's pub 
as cut his own little wind-pipe. But it was he who introduced 
Faunce to Tom and the other. I don't say he's a safe friend, 
Philip, but he's a poisonous enemy. And it's sheer madness 
to— to let loose the sort of poison he carries, without urgent 
necessity. A little civility goes a long wav with Philip." 
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11 It does, indeed ; it goes a very long way," said Patricia, 
with something of her grand manner. 

To be blamed for want of civility, of all things in the world, 
towards Mr. Philip Gore, was really a little hard. There was 
so much crude humanity in Patricia that she could not take 
even mortal sorrow in an entirely decorous way. And the 
despised little creature had loved her ; he couldn't hurt her 
— surely he couldn't hurt her through Toml Mr. Venour 
didn't know all the circumstances. 

" He couldn't ! " she cried aloud. " No matter what he is, 
he couldn't hurt me through Tom. I couldn't believe it of 
any man." 

" You must have offended him pretty badly/' said Richard 
grimly, "and he's not a man." 

" He is — in a way. I happen to know it," said Patricia, think- 
ing aloud. " Mr. Venour, I think for once you wrong him." 

u Unfortunately I know I don't," said Richard, who had 
made a shrewd guess at the truth. " But don't distress your- 
self ; I'll choke off Gore when the time comes. And even 
men who'd like to be his friends steer clear of Faunce ; he 
has the courage of his opinions, you see, and that's a thing 
that doesn't pay, Mrs. Portal, even with the best of us," said 
Richard, with a significant glance at her. " Couldn't you take 
Tom up to town for a bit ? " he abruptly asked. 

" I can't ! " she cried impulsively. " I've no money. " 

The unconsidered admission crimsoned her cheeks and 
struck Richard dumb. 

"Oh! I wish you were well," she said quickly; "but 
I'll do my best And whatever mistakes I make, I'll never 
stop believing in Tom. You've made that possible. You've 
helped me greatly — and I — I've tired you out." 

"Goodbye, Mrs. Portal," said Richard baldly. "You'll 
pull it through all right." 

t "Lacey," he said, when presently the butler appeared, 
disturbed to the core, his face void of all expression, " bring 
me a whisky and apollinaris. What? The doctor? Hang 
the doctor, and do as I tell you, and look sharp too about it 
Then make up the fire ; I want to sleep." 
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But he had as easily run an obstacle race. His ankle ached, 
hut that was nothing to the way in which his head whirred, 
now that he had leisure to look round things, and apprehend 
the full import of them. 

" She's done it now/' he groaned, " done for herself and 
me — coming in here without a thought for either of us. Now 
nothing will stop gossip. Gore'U know this before the day's 
out. I'll swear he tracks her. No power on earth will save her 
after this. I wonder how he made love, the worm ! — and how 
she took it. As he deserved, no doubt." And in spite of wrath, 
fear, and pain, Richard laughed. "He'll never forgive her, 
and it's the devil of a look-out for the lot of us. And as for 
Tom — you can't advise a woman like that as to her methods ; 
they'll be her own, not those of mortal man's. But I think 
she'll pull through — And she hasn't enough cash to take her 
boy to town ! Good Lord ! But what's a man to do ? " 

It was the last question Richard always asked himself in 
this regard, but to-night, so full of unrest, and pain, and fear 
was it, that it sent his temperature up three degrees, upsetting 
his entire household, and making the doctor, a kindly family 
man, with a discreet admiration for Mrs. Gervas Portal, think 
very seriously indeed of that lady's amazing and plainly 
emotional excursion into a bachelor's privacy. Neither 
neighbourly anxiety nor platonics will send a man's temperature 
up three degrees in an hour. He imparted his grave 
comdemnation of the young widow, in strictest confidence, to 
his wife, who, in her tum, passed it on to those amongst his 
* best patients whom she most desired to honour. 

This was Mrs. David Brown's way of getting into county 
society. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Mrs. Portal was lost in disturbing thought next morning 
when Patricia came down. She had ample reason indeed for 
distressing speculation, for Gore had called the previous 
evening, and as now often happened, the two friends had 
drifted into intimate conversation. 

In the course of it she had become aware, as though by 
intuition, of Patricia's insensate visit to Richard Venour. 

Mr. Gore had reduced breaking the truth to Mrs. Portal 
to a fine art. Painfully reticent and scrupulously truthful in 
what he did venture to assert, he yet always left Mrs. Portal's 
brain aching with a hideous confusion of Patricia in deepest 
weeds, always brilliant, always laughing, with dishevelled hair, 
in hot pursuit of trout, otters, or human beings. She knew 
now better than words could tell her that yet another illusion 
had been trampled under foot — that from henceforth she 
must think of Patricia as she was, not as she had once hoped 
to make her. The fact ploughed deep furrows in the heart of 
Mrs. Portal. 

As she now lifted her sweet greeting face to Patricia's, for 
an instant her eyes refused to grasp the deplorable truth of 
Patricia, her gloves in her hands, in full hunting kit. 

" I'm going out with Tom," said Patricia, reddening in spite 
of herself. There were so many things to make her red just 
now, and all night she had lain awake. " I can ride the brown 
mare ; she wants handling, Williams says, but I'll manage her 
all right." 

" But, Patricia—" 

" I know — oh ! I know it's too soon, not only from your 
point of view, but from other people's." 

Patricia paused to determine how much she could tell her 
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mother-in-law, and the face of the old woman helped her to her 
limit 

" But Tom has got amongst bad company," she said simply. 
" He does not come straight home from the hunts." 

" But, Patricia, is this — extreme measure necessary?" 

" It's absolutely necessary, or I shouldn't go. You surely 
don't think I should hurt you unnecessarily for my own 
pleasure." 

Mrs. Portal's eyes yearned towards the graveyard beyond the 
woods. 

"Tom grows every day more like what his father was," 
faintly murmured the mother of Gervas. His widow quietly 
shivered. 

"If Mr. Venour hadn't been hurt I needn't have gone," she 
said. "He knows, and he would have looked after Tom." 

"Richard Venour knows! But there are others beside 
Richard Venour who would gladly have looked after Tom. 
His father had many and good friends," said Mrs. Portal, 
striving for calm. 

" The only one who could be of any use to Tom in this 
matter is Mr. Venour." 

" Tom is very dear to me, Patricia. Will you not tell me 
more ? " 

"I can't," cried Patricia, her very forehead scarlet. "It's 
impossible. Oh, no woman could ! " 

"Yet I, too, am a woman, and I love Torn. 19 

"That's just the reason. We love him so differently, 
you and I, and we're such different women. Ill tell you 
—one day when it's all past Now — you could never even 
understand I " 

" Mr. Venour, I gather, understands." 
. A new wave of crimson in Patricia's face sent the pink to 
her mother-in-law's. 

" "Yes, he understands. He's a good friend to Tom, and 
has helped me greatly. Mrs. Portal, won't you trust me a 

little?" 

" Will you not trust me in anything, my dearest ? " 
Patricia's flushes had vanished, leaving her white. 
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" When our points of view are such poles apart," she said 
gently, with the old odd look of critical speculation in her 
eyes, "trust comes very hard. I sometimes wonder if we 
shall always be like this, you and I? It's the oddest 
partnership, and needs revision, but where are we to begin ? 
We'd have to readjust ourselves into different beings, I think, 
before anything came of it" 

" Patricia ! Oh, Patricia ! I—" 

"Tom is coming, Mrs. Portal/ Please give me some 
coffee." 

" I say ! " blurted Tom aghast 

" Oh, don't be alarmed, Tom," said his mother cheerfully. 
•« Pm going to content myself with Alice. Ill not rob 
you." 

"But," Tom's lurid flush took her breath away— "but— 
but you never said a word." 

" I like surprises," said Patricia gaily. "Besides, you were 
so sleepy last night" 

Tom meandered dejectedly through his fast -cooling 
bacon. 

" Afraid for Tom !" thought the dowager. M Poor Patricia ! 
Ah ! my own — my boy ; he is too like his father not to be 
afraid for his mother. To go to Richard Venour's house 
about our darling, and to refuse to speak to me 1 Does Tom 
know of this last madness ? " 

The thought that he possibly might be told of it struck 
Patricia at the self-same moment, and the apprehensive eyes 
of the two women met above Tom's curly head. 

u We go the whole hog, you know," said Tom, fiddling with 
a partridge, and quoting Bert to encourage his sense of 
waning manhood. " You'll be left behind, I'm afraid." 

" If I wanted mercy you'd give it, Tom. You have too 
good hunting blood in you not to be able to spare a hand to 
weakness ! But if Alice is slow, she's sure, and I know that 
Lackton country." 

u It's quick, and we keep well up." 

" So I hear ; and to-day I mean to see I * 

" We always stay till the end," said Tom desperately. 
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" Why, of coarse yon do I But Tom, yon haven't *n*Uh*4 
already?" 

" IVe had enough thank you,* said Tom, with tragic eyes. 

" 111 be with yon in two minutes, Tom. We can mount in 
the yard." 

" Is this wise, Patricia — is it fair?" entreated Mrs. PortaL 

44 Everything in which I am concerned seems unwise,* said 
Patricia slowly, "and nothing seems fair; but I most go. 
And, Mrs. Portal, Tom mustn't hear that INre seen Mr. 
Venonr. I am sore you will see that" 9 

"Tom won't be likely to hear of y oar visit from me, Patricia, 9 

Patricia wheeled round. 

M Ah I Mr. Gore was here yesterday, I believe,* she said 
quietly. u You know all about it But won't yon understand? 
I have nothing to regret in the visit, and everything to be 
thankful for. I don't want Tom to feel that he's being 
coerced, that* s alL The difference in our points of view is 
so radical that I daresay we often misjudge one another. But 
this is all so simple and straightforward Mrs. Portal, doesn't 
remembering Gervas at Tom's age sometimes make you sorry 
for me — just now ? " suddenly cried out Patricia. 

Mrs. Portal's pale lips moved, but no words came. 

M Oh, I see 1 " said Patricia impetuously. " If s for Tom 
you're sorry, not for me. But you mustn't let Tom see your 
point of view — you mustn't venture so far as that, you know ! * 

Mrs. Portal lifted an anguished, pleading face. But who 
can touch or entreat a panther? 

" Good-bye," said Patricia, with averted eyes. 

M Good-bye, my daughter. God be with you 1 * 

And the poor beast of prey, in spite of her common sense, 
slunk off abashed. 

Thus did Naomi generally manage to get the better of this 
poor unworthy Ruth. 

Patricia, for her sins, understood every turn and twist of 
Tom's bitter resentment of her company, and to hide her 
knowledge until the due time arrived was her one aim. Her 
first run with Tom had been the most brilliant of his mother's 
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minor dreams. It often woke her up o' nights with a laugh. 
And now it had come ! 

The two rode side by side, with the good south wind in 
their faces, erect and handsome, a gallant pair, and as much 
alike as two tall young pines, and between them skulked 
shame and the devil — the mother's adversaries in this game 
for a young boy's soul. 

How she ever kept up that halting, piteous dialogue, with- 
out a break in her voice, Patricia never quite knew. And 
whatever mistake she may have made in coming, her pride, 
and Tom's pride, held her back even now from many a 
pitfall. 

" There's Tollemache," said Tom, with a sigh of relief, as 
that young courtier rode up with perfect aplomb to welcome 
h£rs. Gervas Portal ; and beholding the magnificence of Bert, 
*iie spirits of his satellite mounted. 

"You've come to see the hunt, Mrs. Portal?" grandly 
inquired Bert, his impudent eyes appraising the sporting 
young widow. 

" Yes ; and to ride the run to the best of Alice's ability .* 

11 We must buck up, Portal — you and I. We've heard no 
end of your riding, Mrs. Portal." 

" And you may have noticed my mount ! I am afraid I 
may have to appeal to the mercy of Tom before the finish." 

" Oh, there are others besides Tom," said Bert, with a grin, 
and the exaggerated freedom of one aping manhood, as half-a- 
dozen men rode up, with varying expressions, to greet the 
new-comer. 

They were all kind in their welcome, but the gravity that 
overspread their careless faces caused Patricia to look beyond 
them to search out the women. They were huddled in a 
virtuous mass, all ready with a distant bow. " And they're 
all saying ' Poor Gervas,' in their hearts," thought Patricia, her 
own sinking. "And they all practised it before the same 
glass, they look so exactly alike, I think. Will Tom see it ? 
Will he know ? " She turned from the eyes of an old sports- 
man, roving dubiously from her to her mount, solemnly 
counselling gaps, to see a whitish, flabby hand clutching Tom's 
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shoulder, and Toflemache, with his best man-of-the-worid air, 
and some subdued laughter, explaining matters. And presently 
Mr. Faunce, under Tom's surly charge, swaggered up to be 
presented to her. 

Patricia gave him a glance and a reception that would have 
withered a less brazen gentleman ; but Mr. Faunce broke into 
voluble speech, and Mrs. Portal's little group of well-wishers 
shrank back into the circle that had long ago, and not until 
it was full time, excluded her new friend. And although 
every man thought more gently of Gervas dead than he had 
ever thought of him living, yet one and all was sorry for his 
widow. No man likes to see a woman put herself in the 
wrong before other women, but few of them at a moment's 
notice are sharp enough to come to her rescue. In five 
minutes Patricia was alone in her little group of three. And 
Tom, as red as a beet-root, was staring away, now at her, now 
at the other ladies. 

But if Patricia had made a mistake, she had the courage 
of it Ignoring Faunce, she talked on brightly to Tom and 
Tollemache, and even then she knew that she looked superb, 
and she was very glad. Some day Tom would remember that 
to her, and his pride in her would save the situation. 

The pity of it was that Faunce was also poignantly alive to 
beauty, and interpreted all things through the complexion of 
his own mind. 

He bitterly resented his exclusion from a society in which 
he had such indubitable hereditary rights. It exhilarated him 
immensely to have discovered so desirable a fellow-sufferer. 
If you cannot find good fellowship between the tabooed of the 
righteous, where the devil can you expect to find it ? Before 
the reproof of Mrs. Gervas Portal, ere she had been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting, he would have slunk away 
silent. But now it was a very different story, and engaged his 
sense of humour. They met on equal terms now, he and the 
widow, and by all the laws of common sense should hang 
together. 

" Hullo I n he chuckled, lighting a cigar. "Just now I held 
back a bit on account of my betters, but now my betters seem 
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to have given way to me." He turned on his saddle, with a 
laugh, his insolent eyes upon Mrs. Saumarez Daunfs lorgnette. 
" Look at 'em drawn up in a square, and the commander-in- 
chief in her yellow dogcart How's Venour, Mrs. Portal? 
You'll have the latest news." 

" Mr. Venour is better, I hope," she said, in ringing, icy 
tones. "I wasn't aware you knew him." 

" Not know old Richard I Should think I did know him, 
by Jove ! The men of this select neighbourhood are better 
friends on the whole than the ladies. Less full of cut-and- 
dried prejudices, you know." 

" Are they ? " she said absently. " Tom, aren't they moving ? 
Shall we start ? " 

"Not with your girth in that state, at any rate, my dear 
lady," cried Faunce, jumping down and laying hold of a 
strap. " Here, Tom ; what the deuce were your fellows at to 
let this pass 1 Want to have your eyes skinned to keep up to 
the tricks of the scoundrels. Here, youngster, look, and let it 
be a lesson to you — it will take two more holes, this con- 
founded strap ! See ! Nice accident we'd have had, to be 
sure, and this your first day out too, Mrs. Portal. Here, 
Tom, pull hard I Steady, Mrs. Portal 1 Well be right as rain 
in a jiffy I" 

For one maddening instant Patricia's hand had tightened 
on her rein to set the mare plunging, and shake off the 
creature; but she could not hurt Tom — still less, the instant 
past, make a scene for such an audience. She sat rigid, aloof, 
stony, suffering the odious touch, the odious voice — seeing 
as though in a nightmare Tom's slim hand side by side with 
the thick flabby one of Faunce, hearing his surly voice in 
reluctant response to the chaffing, glib one of the other. 

Every woman has to pay more dearly for her strength than 
ever she has for her weakness, but Patricia had always to pay 
up to the uttermost farthing for both strength and weakness. 

" Ethel ! " screamed Mrs. Saumarez Daunt from her dogcart 
"You look tired out already. Come and drive home with 



me." 



Ethel, who was making with a little set face straight for 
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Patricia, from sheer reflex action pulled up before her 
mother. 

" I can't/' she said. " I must go to her ; I can't stand it a 
minute longer." 

" Etes vous fou f " cried her mother, stretching out into 
space to the imminent risk of her large person, and involuntarily 
hooking her fingers to grasp the reins. 

But Ethel saw the movement, and eluded it 

" I don't know," she said, her voice shrill and excited ; "I 
only know that she's my friend." 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt could have given her very soul — aye, 
even her diamond tiara — to have slapped Ethel. But to 
certain of the maternal emotions age, alas ! presents an 
insurmountable barrier; and Ethel looked thirty if she looked 
a day. Her desolated mother smiled for the benefit of the 
coachman, coughed to avoid instant explosion, and clattered 
back into her seat 

" Vous rtgrttterez this," she boomed, agitation again almost 
depriving her of her French. " Vous le regrctterez malment" 

"Oh, Patricia I may I come with you?" said Ethel, looking 
gingerly aslant at Faunce boisterously busy with the strap, at 
Tom on tenter-hooks, at Bert benevolently scanning the scene. 

Patricia, after one definite attempt, seeing resistance useless, 
sat immovable, with blazing eyes ; but the presence of Ethel 
suddenly made fresh action possible. 

" Oh I so you're coming with me," she said ; " and we'd 
better be moving, I think. Are you satisfied, Mr. Faunce ? " 
she demanded, in no uncertain voice. " If you'll look round 
you will see that your audience has lost interest, and is moving 
off. Will you not permit me also to do so ? " 

Faunce, whom commonness of soul saved from many a pang, 
was thoroughly enjoying himself. That the widow should be 
coy he took for granted, and put her efforts to rid herself of 
his society down to this natural sentiment. He was, indeed, 
under the impression that he was standing by her like a man 
— a plain man, if you like, but there it was ! And, after all, 
beggars can't be choosers. 

"That's my thanks, then, is it?" he inquired jocularly, 
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lifting his red face. And as he looked at her there was 
suddenly a vague little hope for mercy at the bottom of his 
wretched little soul, for her look had startled him into a gleam 
of new intelligence. She was the greatest beauty, bar none, 
he had ever "struck." A "tip-topper, an* no mistake!" 
" Come now," he pleaded. " It's not fair that on a fellow. 
It's not playin' the game, you know. And you as straight as 
a die, for all their women's cackle, ought to know that" 

His hand still held on to the girth. 

" If you will let me go on, I shall be so much obliged," said 
Patricia. 

Her imperial indifference to his presence was the last straw. 
She to give herself these airs — she I 

" If a fellow puts himself out to stand by you when every 
man Jack of 'em scurries off at a wink from the women, 
why—" 

"They're all going, Mr. Faunce. We had better go 
too." 

" Go 1 No, by the Lord Harry !" he said, seizing her rein. 
" Till you give me a civil answer to a civil question, you don't 
budge a step. Is that your thanks, I ask ? " 

"I owe you no thanks whatever," said Patricia quietly. 
" Directly you came up, as doubtless you noticed, my friends, 
without a moment's hesitation, all fell away. If you are unfit 
for the society of men, you are certainly unfit to associate with 
women or boys, still less to serve them — against their will and 
for your own purposes. My son doesn't understand this now, 
but he will when he is older. Please give me my rein, Mr. 
Faunce — If you don't give me my rein, Mr. Faunce, I am 
sorry, but I have a whip, and I shall use it." 

"Ton my soul!" he said, with a laugh, "I believe you 
would. Oh, well ! here you are. Go on, Mrs. Gervas, and 
wipe the eyes of the lot of them all on your own." 

No man is wholly bad ; but Faunce was immensely struck 
by Patricia, and her glance, now stinging him like a whip, 
roused every atom of evil within him. 

" Hullo, you fellows ! " he shouted, with his rollicking laugh, 
"come along! We're proven not fit for ladies' society. 
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They've shown us plain enough they don't want either our 
company or our help. A peg above both, bless 'em 1 Ha, 
ha ! but a pal is a pal, and we know the game, lads ! So it's 
yoicks an' away ! " 

"Are you going, Tom?" his mother inquired serenely 
enough ; but her heart was full of fire. 

Tom was speechless, scarlet, amazed. 

" No fellow cares to be pryed upon, you know, Mrs. Portal, " 
drawled Bert. "'Twas that upset the apple-cart Of course 
there are excuses for ladies, but we don't do that sort of thing, 
you know, and one expects better from a fellow who's been at 
a public school, like Venour. You'll admit that things are 
being made a bit hot for Portal." 

"Are you coming, Tom?" again said his mother. 

Tom incoherently stuttered. 

"Speak up, Portal," gently counselled Bert "Can't you 
explain to Mrs. Portal that if even a lady insults your friend, 
she insults you also, and that we hang together, we chaps, in a 
way ladies, it seems, don't" 

He laughed, with a negligent shrug towards a riot of 
vanishing habits. 

" I must go with the other fellows," blurted Tom, magnetised 
to life by a sneering grin from Bert. " An' — you've got Miss 
Saumarez Daunt, y'know." 

" All right, Tom. I daresay well meet again during the 
morning." 

"We'll come back and look you up, Mrs. Portal," said 
jovial Faunce. "Maybe by that time you'll be glad to 
welcome us." 

" Come, Ethel 1" said Patricia, her voice like a bell. " We're 
not above gaps and gates, you and I, and I know the country. 
Ride straight, Tom. I'll be near enough to see you." 

But Tom had turned his back on her, for he dared not meet 
her eyes. 

" Patricia ! Patricia ! " cried Ethel, the tears pouring down 
her cheeks. 

"If you cry, Ethel, I'll— I'll kill you," hissed Patricia. 
"Look at me. Do I look like crying? Do I look well? Do 
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I look splendid ? Will you ever forget just how I do look ? " 
she fiercely demanded. 

" How could I possibly forget. If you saw yourself — " 

" But I feel myself — and neither will Tom ever forget. And, 
Ethel, I'll make things as easy as I can for you. I'll show 
you every gap ; but you must ride to-day, and so must I. I've 
made some great mistake. I'm not sure yet what it is, but to 
keep Tom from even thinking of it I must do everything else 
1 to-day in the very best way. He must forget my foolishness, and 
just remember me to the very day of his death. And, Ethel, don't 
dare to pity me I I believe in Tom down to the ground, and 
— so does Mr. Venour. Ah, that touches you upl Now 
come, and ride for your life. Oh I ride as though Richard 
Venour were looking square at you all the time," she cried, 
cruel in her great pain. "But, ohl I'm a beast — poor 
Ethel 1" — she darted out her hand to touch Ethel's — "and 
you — you're a fool — an utter fool— and rather mad. Your 
mother's descriptions are sounder than her French. But, oh ! 
you little brick — you little brick — ! Come now and ride ! " 

The mare, as Patricia had hoped, answered to decent 
handling ; and any woman with such a leader as that passionate 
mother must have ridden. They were soon well up to the 
front ; and Tom, dazed, furious with himself, his mother, and 
his friends, and refusing to listen to the restraining voice of 
either familiar, both now thoroughly alarmed, was riding as 
one possessed. 

He was first brought to his senses by his mother's voice as 
soft as dew, and with no note in it either of alarm or of 
accusation, quietly calling to him to " Hold hard I " 

"You're going too wild, you know," said she. "You'll 

come to grief. Now, clear your eyes, dear, and don't be in 

a hurry, and follow me over the next two. Oh ! you mustn't 

be proud; many a better man than you has been glad to 

take my lead! Miss Daunt has gone round, and so have 

your friends — look I But we'll do it, you and I," said 

Patricia, quaking ; for the mare was on her last legs, and she 

had fully intended also to go round herself; but Tom's mount 

was fresh. " And now for it 1 " she cried, and by the mercy 
19 
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of God lifted her mare across the chasm. " And God help 
me for the next!" she prayed. "But of course He will,' 1 
she proudly added, as they sailed over, she, and the mare 
and Tom. 

"Go steady now, Tom," she said, "and you'll beat them 
all. And some day you'll ride as well as your grandfather; 
and it would take some beating, I tell you, to beat him ! Ah ! 
your friends are waiting. Don't let me keep you. And ride 
steady, mind; I'll be watching you. Come, Ethel 1" she 
cried, " we must be in at the finish ! " 

And perhaps what hurt Patricia most that day of pain 
was the cringing shame in Tom's eyes as he rode on to 
his beckoning pals. 

"Ethel! hold out, dear, if you can. Oh, how pale you 
are I But hold out, and — I — I'll move heaven and earth to 
get you your heart's desire." 

" Are you blind, Patricia, or mad ? " 

"I'm neither," said Patricia, with a pitiful laugh; "and 
considering all things, it's rather odd, don't you think ? But 
come on, you blessed amongst bricks, and let's show them 
how things can be done on two faltering hacks! Just 
scramble over the gaps — look, they're there, all along the 
linel But I've Tom to think of; I must ride!" 

When she got up at last, ten paces behind Tom, just the 
right colour, and not a hair astray, a little murmur of admiration 
greeted Patricia. 

"She rides like the devil, and is a lady through it all, and 
thank Heaven, doesn't show a trace of heat No wonder the 
women hate her," said one ruddy gentleman, as he advanced 
affably with the brush. " But, Mrs. Portal, your mount's dead- 
beat; how did you manage to keep up?" said old Mr. Grant 
kindly. 

" I think we both understood that we mustn't be beaten," 
she said, laughing, with an apologetic pat to her panting 
hack. " I didn't use the whip once, and I never use a spur." 

Mr. Grant was a kindly man, who, as a rule, left the place 
of women out of the hunting - field to his wife, and in it 
frequently regretted their indiscretions, now looked more 
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closely at Portal's widow than it had ever before struck him 
to do, and from her he glanced at Tom just ahead of her, in 
doubtful company. 

" If you can keep up in as quick a spin as this on a screw 
of that figure, without spur or whip, it's plain you have some 
powers of persuasion," he said, laughing, " and can use them." 

" I wonder if I have enough to induce that old woman at 
the cottage to give me some hot gruel for Alice, and to induce 
you to lend me your flask to add to it. I didn't bring one." 

"A woman who can carry a raw screw over fences that 
might floor a seasoned hunter, and knows her place in a 
crowded field, would persuade me to more than that 1 Give 
her a brimming glass, Mrs. Portal. How is it we know so 
little of you? Or," he added, with suspicious haste, 
" perhaps I ought to ask my wife that, ought I ? " 

" Or any of the other ladies here to-day. I have no right 
at all amongst them, don't you see — not yet," said she, speaking 
up in her impulsive way to his kind russet face. 

For an instant he looked puzzled ; then his eyes following 
hers to Tom and his satellites, gave him a clue. 

" Ah ! if you haven't cubs of your own, you don't notice 
'em much, and Richard Venour generally had yours in tow. 
And— oh, to-day— oh, well— I and some of the others con- 
cluded you knew young Faunce — or — hem — rather didn't know 
him. Anyway, it's ill interfering with the astonishing tastes 
of women, you know." 

" I know a part of Mr. Faunce, at least" 

"And have a constitutional objection to the use of a spur ! 
The heel of a navvy's boot, in my brutal judgment, would be 
too good for Faunce. Oh, well ! perhaps you're right. The 
boy is the image of you. I feel sure he'll pull through all 
right. And my wife — " 

"She's considering my case. Ethel Saumarez Daunt has 
laid it before her. It's difficult to decide, you know. She's 
not yet quite sure." 

" Patricia ! " cried Ethel. 

She had been trembling with delight at this dawn of a 
powerful friendship for her dearest wronged Patricia. Mr, 
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Grant never troubled to pause before any woman, young or 
old, save his own indispensable one old wife. Anything might 
now come to pass. To Ethel it was a moment of awful 
solemnity. And Patricia to break through it with a light 
laugh ! Aye, and with Tom's very soul at stake 1 

The tears rushed to Ethel's eyes. 

" Hullo ! Ethel Saumarez Daunt ! " said Mr. Grant, noticing 
her for the first time. " Little Ethel in at the death ! And 
is this your work too, Mrs. Portal ! Well, after this 111 believe 
anything of you." 

"No, you won't," said Patricia, leaning towards him with 
the grave laugh so peculiarly her own " You'll believe 
nothing but good now, and so be making the most astonishing 
mistakes. But please go on believing, all the same. It will 
be the greatest help to me." 

" Come, Ethel, I've told James not to mind us, but to keep 
close to Tom, so I must see to the mare myself, and you must 
rest. Ethel will take care of your flask, Mr. Grant. Goodbye, 
and thank you." 

"Now," thought Mr. Grant, perplexed and curious, "her 
game, as I understand it, is pretty rum, and cool, and high- 
handed. Wonder if it will work." 

He turned to stare at Tom, his eyes carefully avoiding his 
mother, silent and surly, a guardian angel on either side firing 
off jokes. 

" They'll risk their necks, I'm told, to run down a husband 
or score off a friend, but to get to the right side of a young 
hound who wants birching, by Jove! it's beyond me ; and she's 
a lot too handsome for rash experiments, and no doubt a fool, 
poor girl ! Bessy had better go over there to-morrow, and 
look round." 

"Was there ever a single moment in your life when you 
couldn't have laughed, Patricia ? " cried Ethel indignantly. 

" Never," said Patricia, after a pause. " When I was young 
I laughed just as I breathed. And it's the one thing you can't 
let go, I think. If you did, why, everything else would go 
with it. It's like this when laughing is part of you. You 
can't cut it out any more than you could any other organ." 
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"If I could understand that," said Ethel sadly, " I'd 
understand a great deal, I think." 

" You'd understand too much," said Patricia quickly. " It 
would hurt you too horribly. You've not the strength for it. 
On, Ethel, don't look like that. I'm not a brute really ; but 
you re not made for violent effects. Your laughter will come 
in some day like wax candles in the twilight, don't you see. 
Mine is like electric light that hurts the eyes, and has death 
and destruction behind it. But, at least, I can always switch 
on the light, and so many of your candles are still unlit ! 
Never mind ; they only want a match, my dear ! And now 
for a hot drink for you, poor Alice, and some hot toddy for 
you, poor Ethel ! " 

When Patricia put her mind to it, she could wheedle man, 
woman, or beast, so the mare was baited, and Ethel rested, and 
Tom kept well in sight till the day fell, and every face, tired 
and healthy, was set for home. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Although Tom did not come home with his mother, he 
arrived in excellent time, and Mr. Driscoll's parlour was 
aflare that evening in vain, his glasses empty ; for no reckless 
gamesters were there to finger his greasy cards or drink his vile 
potations. Driscoll's, as a rendezvous, had been pronounced 
untenable, and there came a lull in the education of Tom. 

And Tom, sulky, silent, unapproachable to his mother, 
driven by the misery of his amazed young heart, took refuge 
in the safe haven of his grandmother's adoration. Nor was it 
altogether for tips, although these were shed royally, that 
Tom sought the presence of the dowager, and came back to 
his boyhood in her rooms. 

For here he was, at least, safe from the face of his mother or 
from her voice. They both made him jumpy all over, whilst the 
face and the voice of the mother of Gervas, and her absolute 
faith in him, were a delicious sedative to Tom. 

And Mrs. Portal lived again those blessed days in her son's 
son ; joy sang its swan song in her felling heart And the whole 
county feminine felt shocked to its soul at Patricia's brazen 
adventures; and strongly chaperoned,. each hot searcher after 
knowledge went off forthwith to harass Richard Venour, and 
finding out nothing from him, were forced back upon their 
several imaginations. 

He found out a good deal from them, however, and thought 
all day long upon the folly of Patricia ; but since Tom was so 
like her, oddly enough, he was much more at ease now with 
regard to the boy. 

Three nights later, as he lay with his windows wide open, 

thinking of Patricia's imbecility, when he should have been 

sensibly asleep, a light in a labourer's cottage brought his 

thoughts with a bang to poachers. 

290 
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He had always suspected Peter Kidd. So, lifting himself 
painfully out of bed, he hobbled to the window, and having 
the eyes of an eagle, saw enough to have hanged any man — had 
justice any show nowadays — three furtive figures skulking in 
to the hut, and the lurid reflection of a dark lantern upon a 
bush. 

"And I trussed like a turkey," groaned Richard, as he 
peered out, waiting for the reappearance of the sportsmen. 
" It's the Portal land, not mine, too. I can't very well send 
the men out on spec I'll only have to warn Mrs. Portal, and 
get to bed, I suppose. I believe they've sneaked out through 
the bushes at the other side." 

On the contrary, they were seated comfortably round a 
rickety table, their faces vaguely red through the acrid smoke 
of hot toddy, the cards clutched in their unsteady fists. Even 
Faunce was far from sober. They had had sundry drinks on 
the road ; the fetid heat of the hut, the fumes of vile whisky 
did the rest The boon companions forgot caution, mocked 
the warnings of the quaking poacher, and shouted of things 
whereof men whisper. It was a great hour for Bert. Every 
last band of decency unloosed by whisky, he could be as witty 
as he had long yearned to be. He surpassed himself. Tom 
stared*, enthralled, admiring, terrified. Faunce was fairly 
doubled up over the table. 

"Shut up, youngster, do!" he howled, "or you'll be the 
death of me 1 " 

" No I Go it, man," said Tom thickly, rocking with hollow 
laughter — laughing now from sheer reflex action, for he was 
beyond understanding. 

And with the howling, and the blasphemy, and the impious 
wit working like madness in her blood, Patricia out in the 
frozen night leaned panting against the door. 

Three days and nights she had waited and watched, hoping 
for any single moment that would give her any little atom of 
Tom to grasp and keep. Once she got hold of him she had 
no fears. She could hold her own then against the world. 
But Tom evaded her. The devils of shame, revolt, and 
remorse were now enthroned in Tom's heart, and governed 
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all his actions ; whilst Bert was generally at his elbow ; and no 
creature on earth can be so slippery as a debased boy. And 
the voice of his mother ringing in his ears, her gallant bearing 
as she astonished the hunt that curious day, appealed horribly 
to the pleasure-loving, proud heart of the miserable lad. 

His father and his mother fighting within Tom for the soul 
they had given him had driven the boy crazy. 

And Patricia, on her part, after all, was only an experimenter. 
To tackle Tom, and have things out once for all with him, 
even now at the last, had offered difficulties that seemed 
insurmountable to her inexperience. The odd shyness that 
all along had characterised the dealings of this foolish woman 
with her son seemed now to paralyse her actions. 

There seemed to her nothing left but to come upon Tom 
and his corrupters red-handed, to put them to shame, and to 
compel Tom to come to her. He was beyond love, beyond 
counsel, beyond entreaty or reason ; but he was still subject 
to the law, and the right to enforce it was hers alone. 

So directly she knew, as she sat waiting, ready dressed, that 
when all the house was still Tom had crept down the stairs, 
she followed him closely. 

Whether she were right or wrong she could not even then 
decide. She had to go ; that was all she knew. She had to 
get Tom into her own hands ; that alone was plain to her. 
All the rest was as the blackness of night. 

She had no time for fear as she crept through the bushes 
that night of hard frost, with snow-clouds hiding the stars ; but 
her eyes were half blinded, so she stumbled, and tore her 
hands and face with stones and thorns. And the loneliness 
of her long fight for Tom seemed to shut down upon her like 
a lid and stifle her strength. 

But Bert's hideous words, the thick applause of Tom 
burning into her brain, restored to Patricia all her force. It 
was Patricia the panther, alert, lithe, fearless, who now rapped 
sharply on the door, demanding instant admission. 

Her voice somewhat sobered Faunce, but it drove Bert 
wilder, and Tom, paralysed with horror, did mechanically 
all that Bert bade him. 
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In two minutes, amidst peals of horrid laughter and the 
whimpering of Peter the poacher, the three built up a barricade 
of all the movable furniture the hut contained ; then Bert, 
furtively cocking a small pistol, proceeded to parley with the 
intruder. 

" Stand back, lads 1 " he commanded, with a grin. " Leave 
it to me." 

" May I ask who knocks ? " said Bert politely. 

" Open at once ! " replied Patricia. " You must see that all 
this is now at an end, and that it is senseless to resist." 

" Not so senshless as to coerche and pry — " hiccoughed 
Bert. 

" Will you open the door ? I want to save you all I can, 
so I am quite alone. Any gentleman would open without 
a moment's hesitation. You're too young, surely, to have 
already forgotten what gentlemen do." 

" Give her a taste of your quality, Bert," sniggered Faunce, 
now in the brutal stage. " Fire off a joke, you know." 

" 111 firsh off somethingsh elsh, old mansh, to make her 
skip." 

He fumbled in the dim light The next instaftt a sharp 
report, a low, stifled cry, sent Tom with the howl of a 
maddened brute at Bert's throat. Blows as of some heavy 
implement smote upon the door, and as it burst in, the 
clumsy table, falling heavily back, pinned Tom to the 
ground. 

For an instant Patricia stood rigid. Then she leapt to him. 

" My own," she whispered, when she and Harris had got 
him free — " my own — so this is the way you've come back to 
me after all my waiting," she said, in an odd, far-away voice. 

" Let me see," said Harris, putting her aside as though she 
were a child. " There's a God in heaven still, poor soul ! " 
he said at last " The boy is alive." 

"Are you sure? But are you sure? I can't think any 
longer, nor see, nor hear." 

" He's alive, ma'am. He's breathing still." 

She stood up, shook herself, and threw out her arms as 
though to grasp life again. 
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" If he's alive," she said, " we must do all the things to save 
him just right" 

" Are you sober yet ? " she demanded, swinging round upon 
Faunce, now shaking with fear. " Oh, you are ! Then stop 
shaking," she said, stamping in his dull face, " and go for the 
doctor. It's all you can do now. You can get a horse at the 
Manor, or at Mr. Venour's ; it's nearer. Go 1 " 

Bert stumbled towards her, sober enough now, poor wretch. 

" And you — you — " But his face was as white as Tom's, 
and he looked nearly as young. " I have nothing to say to 
you, boy. Perhaps God will take you in hand— only get out 
of my sight." 

His eyes, mad with fear, were fixed upon her terrible face, 
and jerking out some incoherent sounds, he stooped towards 
Tom. 

"Go!" she cried, crouching down to protect her own. 
"Don't touch him. I have him now. Go! and never let 
me see your face again." 

Driven by terrors all more or less selfish, Faunce rode hard, 
and what seemed such an eternity of pain to Patricia might, 
after all, have been shut into one short half hour. And Tom, 
with the faint breath of life still within him, was lying upon 
his bed, subject at last to his mother. 

Mrs. Portal accepted the blow in a terrible silence. She 
asked no question either of Patricia, of Harris, or of the 
doctor. Aloof, commentless, she stood brokenly aside, and 
watched the mother, now alas ! all panther, guarding her son. 

For Patricia, crouching down now upon the hard bed-rock 
of life, showed all her fangs, so to speak, to her rival, — the 
spring and source of all her sorrow. AH the outraged youth 
in her, her hurts, her humiliations, her resentments and her 
hopes, rose up together in an overwhelming flood to accuse 
her saintly supplanter, her inexorable judge. 

And as Tom in the delirium of his internal injuries babbled 
of the incredible amount of money supplied him by his grand* 
mother, the face and heart and soul of Patricia hardened 
against her mother-in-law. 

Tender, soft, adorable to Tom, and Ethel, and old Harris, 
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to the very scullery-maid who stole up whimpering to look at 
Tom; gentle to the belated sympathy of many who had 
flouted her; to Mr. and Mrs. Grant, now warm advocates 
and true friends, — a girl, in her frank trust and gratitude, she 
was a watching panther to Mrs. Portal, still, cruel, remorseless. 

And all those endless days when Tom lay in the shadow of 
death, Mrs. Portal stood aside in her pitiful isolation — a bene- 
diction upon the threshold, with her great heart always forgiving 
Patricia. 

"It's all very well now," thought the shuddering panther. 
"But if he lives, shell never forgive me — never — neither in 
this world nor the next. Oh ! I know her." 

And indeed in a measure she did. It was that day when 
the tide turned and youth bade fair to beat death that the 
revulsion came, and forgiveness no longer possible, forbear- 
ance once for all took its place in the heart of Mrs. Portal, 
and the breach between the two women became openly 
established. 

In this unutterable time of trial Mr. Gore was immensely 
helpful to the elder woman, assiduous in his proffers of help 
to the younger. 



And at last Tom, slowly groping his way back from his 
Walpurgis-night of hideous sound into the twilight silence of 
weakness, began to knit up the ravelled threads of his little 
life again, and to remember. 

But remembering was a bad business for Tom, and suddenly 
one day his face, white and drawn, plunged down under the 
blankets; and afterwards his mother had to be careful in 
making the bed, so that Tom might hide his weakness and 
his pain, and yet not altogether smother. 

And loving and adorable as only the woman who has 
suffered all things can be, she waited, waited, waited, and 
she was very tired. 

But she never forgot to laugh ; and it was her laughter, one 
twilight in early February, that at last all at once jerked Tom 
into coherent speech. 
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" But I say— do you know ? " called out the boy, as though 
beside himself. 

" I know, dear." She was down now on her knees beside 
his bed, her steady face level with his so wild and white. 

" But — but do you know — oh, everything ? " His eyes were 
crazed, his breath came in gasps. 

" I know everything, Tom." 

" But — they don't understand — ladies." 

"But I do understand, my son* I know that you have 
done all the evil that a boy in your position can do. I know 
that you have done the greatest evil of all." 

" But you were laughing ; you're often laughing now." 

u And must I never laugh again because you've done evil, 
Tom? Let me look at you," she said, talcing the shaking 
hands that hid his face in hers. " Only I know that all that 
is past," she said, in her irresistible voice, " that nothing and 
no one in the whole wide world could bring it back, I could 
never laugh again. I couldn't even live, I think. But now 
the things you've done, and thought, and spoken, would be as 
impossible to you as they would to me. So now, don't you 
see, I can laugh because I know this, and believe it, and have 
not one fear left, so far as all this part is concerned." 

" But you can't know — not like me," groaned Tom. " 111 — 
don't you see — 111 never be the same again." 

" If you were playing football, and got pushed into a dung- 
heap, and were loathsome from head to foot, you'd take a 
bath and be clean again, wouldn't you ? " 

11 But it's different." 

" It's very different, poor lad 1 If a soul gets soiled, it must 
also have a bath ; but the bath will be of fire, and will scorch 
and torture and wound, and leave scars behind it to remind 
you. But the soul that has had its bath of fire is clean again. 
And you're older and sadder and a little wiser, ready to start 
fair again," 

" I feel awful— that's all," said Tom, violently shifting his 
position. 

" Lie still, my own ! But of course you do. Fire hurts, 
and it takes time to get the stains off a soul But you'll 
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come out clean in the end, and you'll keep clean, Tom. 
And it's hard often — oh, Tom, it's cruelly hard i — on boys, 
dear. But once a woman knows this she never forgets it. 
And now that you know I know all about it, and can under- 
stand how hard it often is to keep clean, you won't mind my 
helping you, will you, dear ? It will make many a thing easier, 
as you'll soon find out." 

Tom hid his head in the bed-clothes. When he pulled it 
out he looked sane, but his eyes were wet. 

" I — I don't know how to say things, you know, and that's 
part of the rottenness." 

" But you needn't say them," she said, her beautiful eyes 
alight " I understand that part also." 

"I wish I could feel like you say you do," said Tom 
presently, "about the — the bath, y'know." • 

" Believe me, dear, and you'll feel it all right when the pain 
gets less. Just now you only feel the pain of the fire, and when 
you come to think of it, Tom, that's all you deserve to feel." 

" Oh, I know," he said, wriggling miserably ; " but if one 
could feel a bit the other way — just to make sure, you know — 
it'd help one to buck up, y'know." 

" Oh, doubting Thomas 1 But — but don't you see it was to 
make you feel both this way and the other way that Christ 
lived and died ? " said Patricia, blushing furiously. 

She knew so little of these things, poor Patricia 1 

" By Jove 1 " muttered Tom, with a queer look of surprise. 
When the blush faded, he was still staring at his mother's 
face, and all at once the beaten look of shame came back to 
his. " One'd think it was you who was sick, not me," he said 
abruptly. " I — I didn't know you'd mind like that" 

" But you know now, dear, and that's one of the reasons 
that you'll never make me mind like this again. If you ever 
did, it would kill me, my son." 

Tom lay very still and said nothing, but presently, just 
before he went to sleep, with a very red face he pecked 
gingerly at Patricia's hand, then pushed it away, and shut 
his abashed eyes. 

And this was how Tom came back at last to his mother. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Tom was oddly silent the next few days, and Patricia thought 
in whispers and walked on tip-toes around his awakening souL 
But she had grown used to a policy of waiting ; she refrained 
herself, and did not so much as put out a hankering hand to 
lay hold of his affections. 

But the boy watched like a cat as she grew younger, and 
sweeter, and riper, as though under the yearning eyes of a 
lover, and minute by minute, and hour by hour the two 
shy creatures drew nearer the one to the other. And above 
them, on her knees, crouched the mother of Gervas, striving 
even now for strength to endure and power to forgive. 
Nothing could blind the eyes of Mrs. Portal to the eternal 
fitness of things. This was a magnificent occasion, and to 
live up to it magnificently was to be herself at her best But 
the fabric of the temple she had built up so diligently with 
precious materials around that mighty egoism she called God, 
had proven too frail at last for contention so mortal. It shook 
and tottered about her. And in her Holy of Holies, decked 
with the rarest jewels of her rare mind, instead of God she 
now beheld her own suffering face. 

This glimpse of truth undid even her proud courage. She 
fell prostrate on her face, confused, shocked — for the moment 
a mere woman, grasping after the skirts of God. But still 
He hid His face from her, and she knew it ; and what the 
intolerable horror of such a revelation was to her — to her I 
who can fathom ? 

A little flutter of movement in the room below reached her 

ears, and the soft laugh of a happy mother. And self-pity, 

an unextinguishable fount in Mrs. Portal, came flooding in 

upon her like heavenly dew She arose at last, shattered and 
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shaken, it is true, but with the martyr-spirit again surging in 
her veins, and with her momentary sense of the desertion of 
God cast behind her with her other atoned-for sins — the few 
faithless hallucinations that had chequered her path heavenward 
— uplifted and refreshed. 

It now seemed altogether incredible to Mrs. Portal that a 
God for whom she had yearned so sincerely, served so royally, 
could forsake or turn His face from her. She had fought a 
hard fight, and suffered greatly. She had her house in order. 
And to stand in the presence of the King was hers by the 
right of kings. 

So, strengthened by prayer, and knowing only too acutely, 
too absolutely, that upon her side was ranged justice and the 
truth, she could judge and condemn Patricia with more 
comfort and edification than she had before done, and 
presently had thoroughly convinced herself of the necessity 
of making Patricia practically aware of her actual position 
both in the household and in society, and of her own 
long-suffering in having so long spared her. 

Mr. Gore, whose influence over the woman — her body 
undermined by illness, her heart by bitterness, her soul by 
the worship of a false God — was growing in bounds, proved 
an able abettor. Patricia now often felt cold under the 
frozen face of her mother-in-law when she entered Tom's 
room ; and always a sinner. And little alterations were being 
made even in the arrangements of the sick-room without 
reference to her, whilst certain rather important ones were in 
course of progress on the estate ; and yet no word. 

Tom was quite well enough by this time for the old, gentle, 
deprecating family counsels wherein Mrs. Portal stated accom- 
plished facts, and looked with sweet apology for confirmation. 
They had been little tragi-comedies in Patricia's undramatic 
life ; she missed them. 

Harris, however, in his evasive, moth-like flutterings, kept 
his charges informed of every change. 

"There's something afoot," reflected Patricia, "and Mr. 
Gore is in it But I've got Tom," she added, kicking trifles 
out of her path. 
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And in the youth and pride and exultation of her heart she 
ploughed and raked and harrowed the heart of her mother-in- 
law. For long-famished women, full-fed at last with happiness, 
grow often careless. She lived in Tom these twilight days, 
and forgot the world, which, in revenge, laid up for her in 
pickle many a rod and a few more tears. 

"I say, grandmother," said Tom, one day, to the blank 
astonishment of both women, " what's this about the pheasant 
farm and irrigating the up-meadow — upsettin' all the trout in 
the place, p'raps — an' sackin' Tarn, an' not a word to us ? " 

Patricia stared, and even Mrs. Portal's startled eyes paused 
upon the boy. 

"But, my dearest boy," she said, when she could speak, 
"things must go on in spite of your illness. And your 
interests are always my first thought" 

" They're my mother's first thought too," he said obstinately. 
" An' she knows the hang of things most awf lly well, an' we 
like to talk 'em over, y'know. I don't think anything at all of 
that second doctor sprung on us," breathlessly forged on Tom. 
" An' as to that new maid potterin' round, we have no earthly 
use for her. Peter could give her points an' win, hands down. 
Please let us have him back." 

Having delivered his manifesto, Tom subsided into the 
blankets. 

" My dearest ! " gasped Mrs. Portal. 

" Tom," said his mother, all her triumph held tightly down 
in her wicked heart, " you mustn't excite yourself, and you're 
rather rude, dear." 

" Oh 1 I don't mean to be rude, really, you know. But 
grandmother'd better know, you know, we don't like this sort 
of thing — you and me. Not that she said anything," he hastily 
added, jerking his head towards his mother. " We didn't talk 
it over; but it's not what you might call playin' the game, 
grandmother," said Tom grandly. "It's not like you" he 
added, with a stutter, remembering his manners and his 
obligations. " It was nicer, you know, the other way, when 
we knew the way things were goin'. It's not as if we were 
children," said Tom, plunging back in sheer nervousness upon 
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the grand manner. " Ladies alone, you know, that don't do 
things—" 

" Can manage them splendidly," broke in Patricia, moved 
by the hurt in the old woman's face, " as we both know well. 
If she had been * doing things ' every day of her life, your 
grandmother couldn't have pulled them through better than 
she's done." 

Tom hitched himself bolt upright. 

"It's that rotten will that's comin' in now, I Mieve, an' 
spoilin' everything," he blurted, looking straight ahead of 
him. 

Before this bomb-shell Patricia was speechless. 

" It was your father's will," said Mrs. Portal at last, and in 
spite of her efforts her voice was frozen. " You do not under- 
stand, my child. So far as it is possible to do so, I have 
always tried to soften what may appear harsh in the will, but," 
said she, with slow precision, " knowing the wisdom, and love, 
and knowledge of your dear father, I have not presumed either 
to judge or condemn." 

" What I " jerked out Tom shrilly. u Why, it's as rotten as 
rotten that — that bloomin' will An' only father was too sick * 
to make a will, he'd never have made that one. And if you 
know what it makes fellows say. Oh, well, you know — that's 
all!" 

" Tom, lie down, dear," said his mother, laying firm hands 
upon him, " or we'll have your temperature soaring sky-high. 
Oh ! don't speak. Not a word ; but take this." 

She held the medicine to his twitching lips, and every drop 
of her blood hummed with strange joy. For no woman pauses 
to measure the size or quality of the wings her son stretches 
out for the first time to gather her into their shelter. 

" Lie down, Tom," said Patricia, " and go to sleep at once;" 
And turning, she followed Mrs. Portal. 

" I'm sorry this has happened — just as it has happened," 

she said gently. " But Tom is mine now at last, and it must 

have come sooner or later. I have not spoken to Tom about 

the will. It is a thing I could not very well discuss with him. 

J?ut others haven't spared him, or you, or me, or Gervas. The 
20 
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will, with all its worst interpretations, has been well drilled into 
Tom. Oh 1 1 found out a great deal when he was delirious. 
I found out that you gave my boy, unknown to me, the money 
that nearly ruined him," she said, in a low, level tone, her 
steady eyes upon Mrs. Portal's face. 

Mrs. Portal whitened a little more, but her courage was 
supreme. 

"The adequate pocket-money your income unhappily 
prevents your giving your son, I have had no hesitation in 
giving my son's son." 

"Ahl" said Patricia. "The fact remains, however. In 
giving it you deceived me, and nearly ruined Tom. And 
yet I can understand, I think, and forgive you— even for 
this," she said, watching the tragic, dying face. " Can't you 
understand and forgive me — for a great deal ? " 

" I have tried to understand and to forgive all my life," said 
Mrs. Portal slowly. 

"Ah, I know ! and you do it beautifully. But—but this is 
different— * 

" We have already discussed our divergent points of view, 
my dearest, and I am very tired. I think I must rest." 

So with bowed head, and hands pressed tight to her heart, 
which ached greatly — her lips and her finger-nails were blue — 
the stricken woman crept slowly up the stairs. 

" And as usual, I'm the most utter beast alive," said Patricia 
passionately. " And I can't even take her to her room, and 
lay her on her pillows, and comfort her, as I could any tramp 
in the country. And she'll never forgive me, either in this 
world or the next — and she did deceive me, and nearly ruin 
Tom. And in the end she'll die of Tom and me, and enjoy 
doing it Oh, oh, oh ! And oh, dear me! what an unutterable 
amount she'll have to tell Gervas. Oh, well, he at least will 
understand her, and be immensely sympathetic. He'll make 
up to her for everything. And Tom may stand some chance 
between them, but what about me?" she sighed, trailing 
dejectedly back to Tom, now happily silent and asleep. 

" May God forgive you, Patricia," was the burthen of Mrs. 
Portal's gentle prayer as she swallowed some medicine and 
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dragged herself to her bed, where she lay for hours valiantly 
contending against the last great enemy. 

"I must see dear Philip Gore," she moaned, after the 
ecstasy of prayer that always followed a mortal contention. 
" Patricia must understand. She must feeL Give me strength, 
dear Lord !" she cried aloud. " Prolong my life a little longer 1" 

The mere thought of dying, with the great battle of her life 
still undecided, leaving Patricia victor upon the field, Patricia's 
heart untouched, brought to life again every moribund faculty, 
and aroused every drop of fighting blood in Mrs. Portal 

Despite circumstance, prejudice, jealousy, resentment and 
Philip Gore, the piteous yearning to win Patricia was the 
motive power that kept her mother-in-law alive. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

"But when is he going to ask for Mr. Venour?" thought 
Patricia, as the western sky reddened, and Tom still slept on. 
" That will be the next big fence for Tom to take, and I wonder 
if he has the courage for it. Perhaps championing me will 
have helped him I " 

She crept over to look at him, as pink as a baby, and just 
as innocent, and suddenly slid down beside the bed, her 
crimson face in her hands. 

"Shall I ever, ever, ever forget," she said, "that Tom has 
done things which make women who know they exist afraid 
to bear men children ? But I think I'm glad I know every- 
thing," she said presently. " It's the women who don't know, 
and couldn't understand if they did know, and so can only 
forgive a little, who fail in the race. And a red head," she 
sadly mused, her eyes melting upon it, "makes things so 
bitterly hard for woman or boy. It made things pretty hard 
for Gervas, I daresay — I think I'd rather Tom married a 
brown -haired girl. Ah! everything is hard," she thought 
passionately. "To see him there, with his child's mouth, 
and to know — all that I know 1 But if I hadn't known, no 
matter how sorry or repentant he was, there would still have 
been a little bit of hidden shame to hold us asunder, my boy 
and me. And there will be a little atom of Tom still all 
mine that no brown-haired girl could ever understand 1 " said 
Patricia the panther. " And since she won't know, she won't 
mind 1 " amended the Christian matron. 

She had moved, and Tom had awaked. 

"Well, if you could just see your head," said he sleepily. 

" The fire is a fool to it." 

" A red head is an inevitable influence in a life," said his 
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mother, with an odd little laugh. " You can never evade it, my 
poor Tom. It will be always getting in your way, and treading 
on the toes of people and proprieties. We've just got to make 
the best of it, you and 1 1 Since it's part and parcel of you, 
I quite like it ! " 

" Oh, well, I don't mind it so much," said Tom leniently. 
"Not half bad, really — yours — and if you have it at all, just as 
well, y'know, to have enough of it." 

A vague sense of content in his mother's hair was getting 
the better of Tom's judgment, even now somewhat biassed 
by bitter and enduring memories of Bert's wit. 

Notwithstanding the size of the tea he devoured, Tom was 
thoughtful, and even whilst he ate, plainly ill at ease. 

And in her heart his mother, whom love had made prescient, 
kept cheering him on over the next fence. But the thought 
of it took away her own usually excellent appetite. For a 
mother will see pointed spikes and barbed wire in every fence, 
whilst her son se6s only the field beyond. 

" You did go that night to Mr. Venour's," suddenly blurted 
Tom from the blankets, into the shelter of which he had 
lately withdrawn. 

"Yes, dear." 

" Did — did you guess — or did he tell you — y* know? " 

" I guessed—and he told me that I had guessed rightly." 

"He knows it all?" 

"Yes, dear." 

" Then that's why— w 

"Why what, Tom?" 

" Oh ! why he didn't come." 

" But he did come. The first day he could move he came. 
Before that he sent old Peter. He didn't like to come up, or 
send any regular message, until you asked for him. A man 
wouldn't, you know, dear." 

" Some men wouldn't come at all,' jerked out Tom, after a 
pause. 

" Yes, they would, if they were men ; and whatever he may 
not be, Mr. Venour is a man to his uttermost parts." 

" I — I wish you didn't dislike him in the way you do." 
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u But, Tom, I thoroughly respect him." 

M Oh, respect I Bat what— where— * Tom hitched himself 
op. "You're not goin' yourself to — " He stopped short to 
look at her. 

" To Mr. Venom's ? Why, no 1 bat I thought you'd like 
Harris to run up, and he wants a walk, poor old man 1 He's 
hovering in and out here all day. He must be very tired." 

"It's after you he comes. The way he keeps lookin' when 
you don't see I Anyway," he pursued, as he watched her 
gathering some bottles to be taken away, and rearranging the 
flowers — " anyway, you couldn't go yourself, your head is red 
and your cheeks — generally — an' fellows do talk. Oh, not 
abusin'," he said reassuringly, "goin' on like asses, /know, 
thai's alL Mr. Venour's not that sort of chap ; still — " 

" I quite understand, Tom. Mr. Venour wouldn't notice 
probably if I dyed my hair green. Still — And I only went 
once to see Mr. Venour, Tom, and then I was driven. I had 
to think of you, dear. And Mr. Venour is your best friend. 
Now 111 send Harris off, and hell be here directly." 

" I wish — I wish," said Tom, out of the long silence— he 
moved his head oddly to and fro, and his cheeks were white — 
" I wish I was dead." 

" Dead I " she said, coming to him quickly. " Before you've 
shown me and Mr. Venour — could you forget me, Tom ? — 
what you can make of life 1 To die before you've begun to be 
a man 1 That's a coward's wish, and I know you don't really 
mean it Have you forgotten the fire?" she asked. "This 
is part of it, Tom — the worst part. For the better a man is, 
the more he knows ; a man can't either hate or love, or even 
be a good friend, unless he does know things, and unless he 
can hate the evil thing and love the good. But in spite of 
knowing all about you, Tom, Mr. Venour believes in you, he 
trusts you. Only for him, even I might have been still afraid I 
No boy had ever so loyal a friend" 



" Thaf s him ! Oh, mother 1 mother ! mother 1 
"And I also believe in you, Tom, down to the ground, 
she said, holding his quivering shoulder, and keeping back 
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her tears. "And with us to believe in you — we who know 
•—after this meeting which must hurt — oh! my dear, it 
must hurt greatly — you will never be afraid to look either of 
us in the face again. But now you must see him alone, my 
dearest, dearest son 1 for I'm not in this, you know." 

She sat down whitely in the corridor, hiding her face, but 
she refused to cry or permit her hands to tremble, or to be 
afraid* Silently, deep down in her heart, she still cheered on 
Tom. The cheering, however, hurt her more than ever did 
any tears. For thus are built the hearts of mothers who have 
borne men children. 

Led by an intuition that later on distressed him, his 
interview over, Richard Venour made straight for Mrs. 
Gervas Portal. She too had sound intuitions, and was erect 
when he came upon her. Her breath went quickly, however, 
through half-open lips ; her eyes were ridiculously moving. 

Richard, already more moved than he would have cared to 
admit, resented the usual last straw provided by women. 

" Tom's as right as rain," he said, as dry as saw-dust 
- You're plainly a good nurse. And I told you the boy would 
turn up trumps. Wouldn't be worrying about him, if I were 
you. And Tom isn't everything, Mrs. Portal," he rapped out 
"Why don't you look out a bit for yourself? Things aren't 
going very well for you. I suppose you know that Mrs. 
Portal is about to leave you and set up an establishment in 
the village at the old Moat House — the only one on the estate 
available. It's as damp as a graveyard ; no amount of draining 
will help that The place will kill her." 

" But I don't know," cried Patricia, in blank amaze. u 1 
know nothing — except what Harris lets drop 1 " 

" Oh, well, Harris only ferreted out this ten minutes ago. I 
had it from the counsellor-in-chief an hour before that Every 
tea-party in the county will have it to-morrow — with variations 1 
In a week from now you'll have precipitated your mother-in-law 
into an untimely grave. A sop to Cerberus is often good policy, 
Mrs. Portal. If you had kept Philip Gore quiet it would have 
saved no end of bother — to more than one — " he added, 
glancing hopelessly into space. 
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"She can't go!" cried Patrick, ignoring his personal 
perturbation. It was her credit, her character, her peace 
of mind that were at stake. 

" No 1 But who's to prevent her, with Gore and all the 
other old cats at her back, and you, pardon me for reminding 
you, playing into all their hands? You don't grasp, Mrs. 
Portal, how this will affect you." He looked as though 
he would like to shake her. 

11 Not grasp it ! Really, Mr. Venour 1 But I've grown used 
to things. I can't be surprised any longer. Now I can only 
just think how to prevent this." 

Richard looked doubtful and depressed. 

11 It will square everything for Mrs. Portal,' 9 said Patricia, 
in a dreamy, unaccusing way, but lifting a proud chin. 
" If she's quite sure that I've killed her, that she's actually 
sacrificed herself for me, shell die immensely happy, in all the 
ecstasy of a saint It will all come to pass in the most 
beautiful manner imaginable. It will be wonderful, epoch- 
making— a red-letter day in the county chronicles. It will 
also be epoch-making for Tom and me," she added, her finger 
stroking her uplifted chin. 

" By Jove ! You do know I " he muttered. 

" But I'm not blind or deaf, or a stone image, or idiotic 1 " 

"Then why, in Heaven's name, did you quarrel with Gore?" 

" It's impossible tQ explain Mr. Gore or his ways— oh i least 
of all to you ! " 

u But — but I warned you." 

"There are some contingencies you can't warn people 
against" 

" So it seems. I see no way out of this outrageous move 
of Mrs. Portal's myself; but should one occur to you, will you 
let me know ? I needn't say I'll do what I can, Mrs. PortaL 
One doesn't like — er— you know — to — " 

"See a fool brayed in her own folly," said Patricia, always 
emboldened by the embarrassment of the strong. 

" Ah ! that's how you take it, then," said Richard promptly. 
11 Oh, well! if a lady has made up her mind to anything, I 
never protest. Only remember that you were the author of 
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this particular jibe, not I ; and if you or I or anyone else can 
prevent it? Mrs. Portal mustn't be driven forth — that will be the 
current phrase in a week — into that death-trap, even if it does 
provide an edifying death-bed to an appreciative audience! 
Why, in Heaven's name, can't women earn crowns for their 
own wearing without clapping crosses on their neighbours' 
backs? Hardly playing the game that." 

" You don't understand in the least," said Patricia firmly. 
M In spite of everything, Mrs. Portal is perfectly honest, and 
a real, undoubted saint I wish you'd understand, and not 
make me feel more of a brute than I generally do." 

" It's beyond the comprehension of any common man, all 
this," said Richard gloomily. " And I mustn't be keeping you 
from Tom. Good-bye, Mrs. Portal" 

Richard was glad enough to escape, comparatively uninjured, 
but he had not gone three steps before Patricia was after him. 

M Mr. Venour," said she — her eyes were dewy and adorable, 
her voice a melody — "no matter how much you hate it, I 
can't let you go until I've thanked you. You've helped me 
over the worst fence of my life — and it's all been big fences 
without any help — but this was too much for me. Only for 
you I'd have funked it or bungled, but with your lead I got 
over. Tom is mine now, and I — I— think — hell do. Ah I 
you could never understand how grateful I am 1 I — I couldn't 
go to Tom until I'd thanked you." 

" My dear lady ! — my dear lady I But I wish you wouldn't — u 

" Of course you do 1 But one can't always be considering 
other peoples' feelings ! Oh ! good-bye." 

There was a lump in Patricia's throat, and behind it a 
laugh ; and knowing that the forces combined would be the 
death of Mr. Venour, she fled. 

" Oh, Lord ! oh, Lord ! " groaned Richard. " She'll be so 
cock a-hoop about the boy now that her own terrible position 
and — er — mine will become an afterthought Nothing ever 
seems to work right for either of us. There's not a loop-hole 
of escape for me now. If a woman is fairly flung upon your 
mercy, what are you to do? And I like the lad — and if the 
worst comes to the worst — oh ! I daresay 111 pull it through ; 
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but thank God, so far she detests me. I believe that woman 
enjoys flying in the face of Providence, when she does not 
happen to be staggering under its blows. I defy any man to 
fathom her or her phases, or escape from either — Well, 
thank God, she does detest me, and hasn't a trace of the 
wisdom of the cat." 

However, Richard ate an enormous dinner, and spent the 
evening in the safe and pleasant companionship of his favourite 
author — who in his time also had been greatly tormented of 
woman, and through much tribulation bad learnt wisdom. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

" Oh I I see all the advantages for you,* said Patricia at last, 
with startling irrelevance, in reply to certain arguments 
breathing forth roost of the virtues and the very spirit of 
self-sacrifice. "It's I who will suffer. It will leave me 
completely at the mercy of every tongue in the neighbourhood, 
not very lenient, as it is. It will finish triumphantly the work 
Gervas's will began. Have you thought of all this ? " 

" I have thought of everything, my child. I have thought 
until I could think no longer. And I know that I do right" 

Patricia sighed impatiently. They had been contending, 
these two women, now for a stricken half-hour, and Patricia 
felt like a wild beast rolled in cotton-wool, from which nothing 
could free her. Her voice, her senses, her vital powers, were 
bound down and held fast beneath the downy folds of charity 
that so inexorably and exquisitely enwrapped her. 

To speak harsh truth to any face so gentle, so suffering, so 
luminant with the steady, enduring light of a lovely life, with 
the shadow of death already upon it, was beyond Patricia in 
her clogged state. 

To shatter arguments so fraught with reason, so fragrant 
with love, with direct blows, was equally impracticable. 

" It will make things very difficult for Tom," persisted his 
mother. " It will fill his young mind with quite unnecessary 
confusion.' 9 

"Tom," said Mrs. Portal, with a sad, white face, "is 
already estranged from me." 

"Tom," cried his moti.^r, "is looking about him on the 
threshold of a new life. He's sorting out all sorts of things, 
and remembering others, and boys are naturally just — as they 
count justice — and intolerant, and one-sided Knowing that 

3« 
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some injustice has been done me, Tom suspects more, and is 
ready to throw down his glove to anyone and at any turn, and 
I'm afraid he often hurts you greatly. But it was inevitable all 
that Oh, poor grandmother, it was ! " cried out Patricia to 
the pleading patience of the white face. " And now if you go 
before he's found his feet and his head, you'll never get your 
rightful share in him. You don't think I begrudge you that 
— nowl But how could I? It's only when you're hungry 
and thirsty all day long, and lie awake at night from hunger 
and thirst, that you grow greedy." 

"I must go, my dearest. It is the one course open to 
me." 

" It's a ruinous course to all of us. It isn't like you. It 
hasn't the graciousness and distinction of all your ways. It 
simply degrades Tom and me. Mrs. Portal, what would 
Gervas think of it ? " 

" My son would think in this matter precisely as I do," said 
Mrs. Portal faintly. 

Patricia turned to scrutinise her face. " She's been praying 
to Gervas. It's hopeless," she decided. 

" I believe he would," she said, after a pause. " And now 
I see that nothing will move you — that we must part But it's 
Tom and I who will go to the Moat House — not you. This 
is your place until Tom's time comes, and then more than 
ever," she added, with impulsive generosity. "The damp 
won't trouble us, and if it does, we can go away for the 
holidays." 

" Is it likely, my daughter, that I should turn my son's son 
out of his own home." 

" Ah ! you do see it like that, then ! " 

"I go by my own wish," she said, ignoring the unkind 
interruption, "after serious consideration. I have forgotten 
nothing. The time comes always when we must make way 
for the young. Perhaps I have already overstayed it a little. 
I can fulfil all my son's behests perfectly well from the Moat 
House." Patricia threw up an impatient red head. Mrs. 
Portal sighed. " I shall take ample care, believe me, that 
all our little world knows why I go — my reasons for doing so." 
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"And all our little world, with about four exceptions," said 
Patricia, standing up with insurgent eyes and something not 
unlike a flounce — "wiih about four exceptions," she repeated, 
"will be firmly convinced that I, by my atrocious conduct, 
have forced you to go out of a comfortable house to your 
death." 

" I think, my daughter, that you may trust me. 19 

"The risk to all of us is too great. I don't think I can take 
it." Patricia was beginning to free herself a little from her 
gentle bonds. "If either of us goes, it must be me. In that 
case, the world will be immensely sorry for you," said Patricia 
reflectively, "and will think not one jot the worse of me. 
They'll always have expected it ! They knew it must come ! 
It was just like me! It will be a nine days' wonder, and 
bring you a host of callers and me a few. On the whole, 
local curiosity will improve my position, and everything will 
go on as before. If you left the house, oh ! then I should be 
anathema, and Tom fiercely unjust I should have no end of 
trouble with him." 

" I shall protect your interests, dear child. Ah 1 trust me 
this once — will you not, Patricia? It cannot be for so very 
long now, dear. So will you not be a little patient with me— 
a little trustful?" 

" But, Mrs. Portal—" 

" I don't like exaggerated language, as I think you know, 
my dearest, nor vulgar scenic effects," said Mrs. Portal 
wearily. " But, if you go, you go over my dead body — " 

" A-ah ! You're quite merciless, then ? " 

" Have I failed altogether in proving my love for you and 
yours, Patricia ? Ah, my dear ! my dear 1 I have tried very 
hard!" 

" Mrs. Portal— n 

" Patricia ! Spare me, my child. I cannot bear any more 
just now." She gathered up her papers, and swayed feebly 
from the room. 

" And I can't bear any more either," said the poor panther, 
as she rocked up and down the room, scraping off as she went 
the last clinging fluff of cotton-wool. " Oh, oh} oh 1 And 
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there she is upstairs, lying in silent agony, on her white bed — 
on that dream of a quilt 1 And she wouldn't groan to save 
her life. The manner of her martyrdom must be as perfect 
alone as if all England were watching it ! She'll preserve her 
incomparable deportment in spite of worms and graves, and be 
ready, dL\ point de vice on the Judgment Day, to put all the rest 
of us to shame ! — and oh, poor thing, her pain is as horribly 
real as her religion and her affections, and her tragi-comedy — 
all in their order and each in its kind — pigeon-holed every one, 
and labelled, and pinned down to its own bit of cardboard, 
like the gloves I saw that day she let me fetch her garden ones 
for her, labelled ' My darling's funeral,' and hemmed in with 
faded lavender 1 Imagine me labelling Tom's funeral gloves ! 
Was ever woman built up with such faithful care, or with such 
well-selected materials ? No wonder she gets absorbed in the 
beauty of the result ! " 

Patricia, suddenly remembering a letter she had that morning 
received, got scarlet 

u I think Td better be setting up as a martyr next," she said. 
"So far as I can see, I'll soon have to go naked that Miss 
Role's affliction may have her operations and things. And 
what credit do I get from anyone ? And what on earth am 
I to do? She's set her heart of hearts on this move. It's an 
inspiration certainly 1 She'll go forth gloriously to her death, 
clothed with righteousness and to the accompaniment of soft 
music. There won't be a wrong note in the whole affair. 
Oh, dear me 1 And yet I can't rob her of it 1 Oh 1 but it's 
all unfair — it's sickeningly, outrageously unfair to me and 
Tom ! " she said, tapping on the carpet in a way singularly 
suggestive of well-padded claws. " And how easily I could 
upset her house of bricks — with one little touch really 1 " 

" Ah, well, I can't 1 " she said presently. " Her absolute 
belief in Gervas is the one absolute unalterable truth in her. 
It's what she'll get to heaven on in the end, I believe. No 
woman — beast or not — could rob another of that 111 just 
have to grin and bear it But I hope to goodness Gervas is 
having a horrible time of it somewhere," purred the panther. 
* I do ! " she repeated, snarling. 
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"Mother!" called out a commanding voice, "where on 
earth are you?" 

" But he gave me Tom ! " she said, hurriedly ordering her 
face. " I don't wish that — not altogether— or, at least, I won't 
when I feel better. All right, Tom ! " she cooed. " It's 
fortunate you won't be called upon to live in a small house ; 
you'd raise the roof. Not to put too fine a point on it, my 
son, you bellow ! " 

" But I've been all over the place after you. I say, mother 
— er — Bert's down by the summer-house. He won't come a 
step nearer, y'know — but, oh ! well — he'd like most awf lly to 
see you." 

" Tom ! I can't ! I can't, really." 

" If — if you saw him, I blieve you would. Of course it's 
rot, but he sort of thought he did for me, you see, that time. 
An' feelin' bad took the spunk out of him, you see, an 9 he 
up an' told his pater, y'know — oh, a lot — that he'd been 
playin' the fool — an' about me — a bit. An' — oh, well, there 
was a flare-up, if you like — an' his mother never does anything 
else but cry an 9 take drops ; but this time it was awful. As 
weak as a cat, Bert's mater. So Bert up and went to enlist, 
an' the sergeant pretended to take him, you know, and sent 
off post-haste for his pater — the mean skunk ! — so he couldn't 
pull that through ; but, anyway, he did all he knew. An' now 
he won't go back to school — nothin' will make him. An' 
it's all on account of you — you might remember that to 
him." 

"Of me?" 

" He thinks you're a brick, you know, and would rather he 
didn't. An' you know I told him about me — a bit — an' you — 
an' you bein' the best brick goin' — an' now he's glad he's goin' 
to the beastly crammer's. Before he was ready to cut his 
throat." 

" 111 come, Tom." 

11 1 blieve — I b'lieve you're comin' because hefa not goin' 
back to school ! " 

" I think it is best for all of us that he is not going back to 
school, Tom. It saves me from a great deal of pain, dear, as 
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I think I should have had to see his house-master. Bat that's 
not the only reason Tin coming. I'm sorry for Bert" 

"You'll be sorrier when you see him." 

" I hope I shall ; for then, perhaps, I can be glad too. For 
I shall know that Bert has also been in the bath of fire, and 
may some day also be clean again. I have a great deal to 
forgive Bert for, Tom. 19 

" Yes," said Tom dejectedly. " Still, I'm glad you're comin'. 
We can go through here," said he, opening a side door and 
cautiously looking round. " It's not the thing, you know, for 
a fellow of his size to be seen skulkin' roqnd bushes. And — 
er — you know — he's in a blue funk of you. His pater lamms 
him till he wonders he's there at all — Bert, you know ! — why, 
the masters'd as soon flog one of themselves ! — you'd think 
that* d harden him, but it don't He says he'd rather face the 
devil than you. There he is, at the back of those bushes. 
I'll clear — you know ! " 

Bert, by force of old habit, threw out a chest, and advanced 
with a touch of his old swagger ; but the sweet, aloof gravity 
of Patricia's face brought him in one instant to her feet. 

" You — you've no end to forgive me," he said. " Do— do 
you think you'll ever manage it?" he jerked out, the fine 
speech he had prepared vanishing like smoke. 

"I think I shall — now," she said slowly, after a pause. 
" Once I thought I never could. I don't forgive very easily, 
and if Tom had died — I don't know — it might have been too 
hard for me. I have a great deal for which to forgive you." 

" Oh ! as if I didn't know. It — it all came on me like a 
load of bricks, you know, when — when they thought he'd die, 
and—" 

He stopped abruptly. 

" I know ; and if he had died you'd never have forgiven 
yourself; it would have made a difference to your whole life. 
You are strong and clever, Bert I think you could be very 
sorry." 

" Oh ! " muttered Bert. 

"But Tom isn't the only one. I wonder if you have 
forgotten — or even once remembered — the evil you've set 
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going in other boys — foolish and young and weak like Tom 
— who haven't been given Tom's chance to escape out of the 
horrible pit of filth and foulness you lead them into by your 
wit and your laughter, who, perhaps, will never have the 
chance to escape, and never get clean again ; who will hide 
their uncleanness so well that no one can speak to them or 
warn them, or help them back to purity. And in the end 
their whole lives will be soiled and ruined by the things you 
taught them, and they'll go from bad to worse, till in the end 
they won't have a decent friend in the world to stand by them 
or speak up for them. Have you forgotten all this part ? I 
can't get it out of my head It keeps me awake at night On 
account of Tom, you see, I like every boy, and can be sorry 
for every mother. I think, perhaps, that the mothers who 
don't know have more to forgive you for even than I have, 
Bert." 

The boy stood rigidly staring at her, and all at once he 
began to shake queerly. 

" Sit down," she said, making room for him on the bench 
she had already dropped down upon, because of the trembling 
of her knees. 

"Things don't — they don't strike fellows like that, you 
know," said Bert 

"No. Things don't strike them, but they happen. And 
boys are hurt, perhaps for their whole lives, perhaps for a 
short time. But that's all the same to the fellow who begins 
it" She turned to look at him, but instead of Bert she saw 
Tom, and her face and voice melted. " You do understand a 
little, I think, what you've done. And, after all, I shall have 
forgiven you, perhaps, long before you'll be able to forgive 
yourself." 

" I — 111 never forgive myself." 

" Ah, you will — and perhaps only too soon ! And, Bert, you 

think you're immensely sorry now, and will never quite recover 

from the blow. You also feel pretty sure that you'll never be 

a — beast again, or even play the fool You're really anxious 

to be good. Indeed, you're rather enjoying the thought of it 

But it's harder than that Soon — oh, much sooner than you 
21 
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imagine ! — you'll begin to laugh again, and to be funny, and 
so make others laugh, and you'll feel your strength and your 
power to lead coming back to you, and it's then — oh, it's 
then ! — the grind will begin. It's then you mustn't forget — 
not altogether — all that has happened, and Tom and me, and 
the other mothers who don't know." 

" Oh ! I'm not likely to forget," he muttered. 

" I hope you're not ; but never be too sure." 

u I — I couldn't forget you, anyway." 

u No 1 Not when the one single son I have forgot me in 
the way he did?" 

"Tom's only a — er — kid — you know.* 

u Oh 1 you're older and stronger, I admit — but wiser — ? * 

M Don't, oh, don't ! I haven't forgotten — not yet, anyway. 
And it's different — Tom hadn't got the — hang of things 
properly, you see. And besides, he doesn't know what other 
fellows have to put up with in the way of mothers." 

" Oh, poor Tom 1 he was brought up by three step-aunts 
and two cousins ; he knows a lot." 

••He'd only just started with you, anyway," said Bert 
generously. " It would be different now. But the same old 
gamell be going on for me always." 

The misery on the handsome young face blotted out 
Patricia's last trace of anger. 

"Ah 1 your mother's ill, Tom tells me, and can't bear much. 
I am strong, and can bear — most things. And now I see my 
way to forgiving you, suppose we make a compact, you and I, 
to be friends in spite of everything, and to begin at once? 
But we cannot be quite ordinary friends, you will understand. 
I want you to come to me at the beginning of every holiday 
— before you see Tom. I shall know a lot by looking at you. 
I knew about Tom long ago, but I had to wait for the right 
moment, you know, to interfere. And knowing I know, it will 
be easy enough for you to tell me how you get on — how you 
go right, but more especially how you go wrong, and perhaps 
I can sometimes see things that have escaped you, and be of 
use. But you must be friends with me first % and with Tom 
afterwards, and this rule must never be broken. In that way 
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I believe that some day you'll be Tom's best friend after Mr. 
Venour, and be the greatest help to me — " 

"Oh ! by Jove, but you're a brick ! But — but about Mr. 
Venour, you know — " He stuttered, and stopped like a shot. 

" Go on, Bert ! " 

"I met him on Thursday — and — and— oh, well — if you 
knew ! " 

" I can quite imagine ; Mr. Venour will give you no quarter. 
And you'll have to work hard, I am afraid, before you'll 
convince him that you're fit even to touch. You'll have to 
put up with it, Bert, and to convince him, that's alL I see no 
other way out of it It will be your hardest grind, but I think 
you'll pull it through. And I can't help you in this, Bert, or 
take any part in convincing Mr. Venour. You must do it on 
your own. And it will be worth the trouble — * 

" He's as hard as nails," said Bert hopelessly. " \iyou can 
be like you are — " 

" Ah ! thaf s another story. If I hadn't Tom to forgive, 
and hope for, and believe in, I could never have forgiven you, 
or believed in you, or hoped for you. YouVe Tom to thank 
for all that. Mr. Venour just sees you — as — as most decent 
men would. He's too disgusted to look ahead and see you 
as you will be — as / see you even now ! " 

11 Oh ! by Jove ! * 

"You can't expect that sort of thing from Mr. Venour. 
You'll have to convince him, you and Tom. Just now he's 
sorry for Tom, and doesn't openly show his desire to kick 
him; but the desire is there — and Tom, I think, knows it, 
and he's already begun to try to get back Mr. Venour's respect 
and get rid of his pity." 

" Good-bye," said Bert, bolting off; but he returned a minute 
or so after, and surprised Patricia, with bent head, softly 
crying. 

"Oh, but don't!" he entreated. "For goodness' sake, 
don't do that ! I — I only came to say I'd be as good as I 
know ; but it's a ghastly grind that for some fellows. Oh, you 
don't know ! " 

Patricia lifted her wet eyes. 
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" I do know. I was just thinking how horribly hard it 
would be for you. It will be harder even than for Torn." 

" Tom's a lucky beggar ! Oh, goodness isn't the word for 
you, and as for — the other things, I never saw anyone that 
could touch you. Ill do the best I can. 9 * 

" It will be a right good best if you work hard. Shall I 
write and tell you how Tom gets on ? n 

" Oh, Mrs. Portal ! " 

" Now, good-bye — and work hard. We're friends now, you 
and I, Bert, and I don't think I can quite tdl you how sorry I 
shall be if I ever have to give you up." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

" Oh — ah 1 " groaned Mrs. Saumarez Daunt " My poor old 
friend ! And to stand by, and see her done to death 1 What 
worms we are ! How helpless, after all, in the hour of another's 
supreme need ! And she takes it all as a matter of course, you 
say, and looks handsomer than ever 1 May God forgive her ! 
If you have a human heart in your body, and not a stone, I 
confess that it is difficult.' 1 

"Don't forget, dear lady," said Philip gently, "that this 
trek will be pretty hot on Mrs. Gervas Portal too. If a woman 
of the dowager's patience can stand things no longer, and has 
to clear out, why, you know — " 

" What on earth possessed Gervas Portal to go doddering 
round the Colonies with such a neighbourhood at his very gates? 
And if that wasn't enough for him, there was London I " 

" He preferred Nature." 

" Nature 1 I hate the name of it Read my diary and see 
what Nature brings the village to. If a man refers a woman 
to Nature, one knows pretty well what to think, and — you 
smile I I wish you'd remember, Philip," she said, with severe 
dignity, " that what may amuse a man will often cause a woman 
acute pain — that is, a woman worth the name. There are 
counterfeits enough, Heaven knows, to make it a bye-word." 

u Too true that 1 " 

" Before Mrs. Gervas came amongst us, you couldn't find 
anywhere a more united neighbourhood. We could depend 
upon one another. We knew what to expect. We weren't 
obliged to cloak language, and close our eyes and quote — ■ 
Nature 1 " 

" Ah, one sweet bell jangled out of tune, and harsh, may 

indeed upset a whole choir of angels." 

321 
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"Don't be a fool, Philip." 

" Richard Venour is thirty-four, isn't he?" said Philip, 
without surprise or resentment 

"Richard Venour is fast approaching the — silly season," 
she snapped. " Between thirty-five and forty men often 
marry their housemaids and ruin their lives." 

"Before that they ruin the maids and prosper." 

"The hideous fact troubles you not in the least, Philip. 
When / think of the wickedness of men, my heart fails me for 
fear." 

"But it's their folly which now concerns us, dear Mrs. 
Saumarez Daunt. There's certainly something up with 
Richard. He's rather more unmannerly than usual; shouldn't 
have thought it possible, but so it is. I hate kicking a chap 
when he's down, and I had been giving a leg-up to that poor 
young Faunce. Lots of good in him, you know ; really only 
wanted a touch of kindness. Well, Richard's insulted him 
publicly in such a way that the poor fellow's had to clear out 
to Australia." 

" You don't say so ! I thought the young man odious, but 
you always did speak kindly of him." 

" And endeavoured to act kindly — in a small way. As for 
Bert Tollemache — oh ! you know the story of the card-party — 
a boyish folly a little common sense could have put right — 
Mrs. Gervas Portal's melodramatic midnight raid, and its 
precious consequences. Her fault entirely, so far as I can see 
— her impulsive want of tact, rather, and her marked contempt 
for public opinion. I can't say positively. Tollemache, if you 
please, sees fit to cut me ! but he's not to go back to Eton, 
and I suppose that's Richard's little arrangement too — and the 
lad's ruin. He's been making himself very busy, Venour, but 
whether his zeal will drive him on to the rocks of matrimony 
I won't venture to prophesy." 

" With Mrs. Gervas Portal what she is anything is possible. 
At one time I was very hopeful for Richard's future." 

" So were all of us," sighed Philip. " I never asked for 
Miss Ethel. When last I was here she had a headache." 

"She has another now, I daresay. I've lost all patience 
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with Ethel. She spends half her time crying over Mrs. Gervas 
Portal's wrongs." 

" By Jove ! but it's touching and naive to find a woman 
crying for a woman! It's so often for the moon she cries, 
or — er — a man ! They're sometimes synonymous terms though, 
aren't they ? " 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, fortunately, perhaps, wasn't attending 
to him. 

"Want of heart doesn't prevent you from suffering from 
want of income," she mused. " Mrs. Gervas feels her 
dependent position keenly. It's well, perhaps, that she feels 
something." 

"Richard Venour is her only salvation. I wonder how, 
precisely, she regards him." 

"As *pis-aller? snapped the lady. 

"What does Miss Ethel say?" 

" Ethel says nothing — she wails I " 

"Ah!" sighed Philip, "Mrs. Gervas Portal was made for 
great events. She'll find Richard Venour, as sole outlet, 
cramping." 

" He won't have the same complaint to make of her." 

" No 1 he'll find her — er — quite expansive enough. It will 
be an interesting alliance." 

" It will be a very harrowing and hopeless one. We know 
the end ! " 

" Now that's too bad of you. Mrs. Gervas Portal, believe 
me, will give it a turn all her own." 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt glanced shrewdly at her friend. 

"Your own head, Philip, wasn't quite steady enough to 
withstand the lady's flamboyant charms." 

" My dear lady ! Mrs. Gervas Portal's best is an unparalleled 
one ; but I know something of widows — more especially of the 
relicts of invalids." 

" Ah ! I thought there was something ! " 

" You're more acute, then, than I. I know nothing of it," 

Mrs. Saumarez Daunt snorted. 

"I firmly believe she's refused him," she mournfully reflected: 
" but she might be — reduced to that yet." 
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" Philip has a vile sense of humour," she thought, still care- 
fully regarding him. "I believe he'd enjoy figuring in the 
divorce court." Again she fixed him with a prescient eye. 
She had a conscience, Mrs. Saumarez Daunt "No; I 
cannot imagine Philip a father," she concluded. "So it 
wouldn't matter." 

" You're the one man living who could manage and direct 
Mrs. Gervas Portal," she said, with real motherly kindness, 
" who could make something of her ; and you have hosts of 
friends who would gladly help you. We'd thankfully forget 
everything, and she's young, poor girl, and certainly attractive 
— to men, at least" 

He lifted his delicate hands to Heaven. 

"'Oh, Diamond! Diamond 1 — how little knowest thou!' — and 
— and — instead of congratulating me upon having escaped 
a possible danger, you to try to lure me to my death ! Even to 
oblige you, my friend, I won't contest the right of my betters 
to the iridescent lady." 

"Dear me, you're not generally so ready to efface yourself! 
However, women don't go prowling round woods in the deepest 
weeds for nothing when they're pretty sure to find a man 
prowling in the same direction. * She's in the mood to take 
anyone,' she mused. • Poor Richard hasn't a chance.' " 

Philip's eyes twinkled ; but he had given the impression he 
desired, and was accustomed to the methods of Mrs. Saumarez 
Daunt when yet another outlet for Ethel was slipping from 
her grasp. 

" He'll take her/ 1 mused Philip, as he strolled home, 
"rather than kill the old woman, and have her proclaimed 
murderer. Shell take him to get out of the mess and escape 
the dying martyr business, and they'll have a hell of a time 
of it. Oh, well, I'll do what I can for the young couple. 
The place is gelling infernally dull; we want some new 
interest. But plainly Richard will have to hurry up." 

The same thought was entering like iron into Richard's own 
heart. He had just gone up, under pretext of discussing colts, 
to tackle the dowager herself. But the almost moribund 
anguish and spiritual beauty of face, voice, manner, and 
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explanation had quelled and muffled his senses and baffled 
his judgment, just as they had done in the case of Patricia. 
The shadow of death, in all the majesty of its beauty, was too 
much for Richard. He got out of the house with bowed 
head. 

A whiff of the good north wind restored him. He was 
handling a three-year-old, pronounced hopeless by all the 
grooms, when he came upon Philip tweaking off some foolish 
young catkin heads that had come forth too soon. 

" Ah, Venour ! taming the untameable, eh ? Too much of 
her sex in that good-looking devil of yours. If you were to 
handle her till she wore you out she'd play you false in the 
end. Made like that a lot of 'em." 

u Not my experience," said Richard, dismounting to alter a 
strap and hear what new light the little reptile could throw on 
the subject " If I start this sort of thing, I generally put it 
through. Wants patience, that's all, and a steady eye." 

"Besides a firm hand and a natural gift for — er — self- 
sacrifice. Not unlike matrimony. An excellent preparation 
for the dispensation." 

11 Ha ! Been having tea with some of your friends ? " 

" On the contrary. Just now I've been having a whisky-and- 
soda with Downey and old Johnson. Mrs. Portal's heart, 
Johnson says, is in an awful state; a month of the Moat 
House will wind it up for good. A nice look-out for Mrs. 
Gervas Portal. Trust a saint to make a sinner squirm if she 
puts her mind to it. She'll stop at nothing — suffer to the 
death, in fact, if the sinner suffers in company, and public 
opinion is on her side. I'd like to have been behind the 
scenes in the preliminaries to the latter ends of the feminine 
martyrs ! • Cherchez la femme I * but never believe her, and 
you'll pull through a lot ! " 

" I daresay it's helped you over some fences.* 

"Well, yes," said Philip, his little face twitching. "A back- 
handed stroke this of Mrs. Portal's ; doesn't give Mrs. Gervas 
a show. Awfully sorry, really, for that somewhat imprudent 
lady. Pretty hard luck for a woman to be tied, so to speak, 
to the chariot-wheels of her mother-in-law. Even if she were 
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popular, poor lady!" — an expressive shrug spoke volunu 
"or even prudent 11 

"Or if country tea-parties could be removed to hell — their 
proper habitat 91 

"Even — er — men — have definite opinions upon this 
interesting subject The market-place reeked with it this 
morning." 

"The whole infernal place stinks with it," said Richard, 
his foot in the stirrup. 

" Wants the eye of chivalry, you know, this development," 
said Philip, with a laugh. "Precisely the job for a casual 
knight, you know." 

" Or for some sense and silence on the part of old women. 
Good-bye ! The mare wants another lesson, I see." 

"Poor old Richard!" chuckled Philip. "I think I've 
given a fillip to the cause. Lord 1 but they'll have a hell of 
it — those two I " 

He went on with a weary, puckered little face, bitterly 
lashing at all the tender things struggling to life that came 
his way. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

u And through it all you were longing night and day for your 
boy," said Ethel, nervously tapping the tea-spoon in her 
saucer. "And yet you used sometimes to be magnificently 
happy I " 

" But you can't be miserable always in so beautiful a world, 
Ethel — and what's the use of massage or anything else if you 
don't eat? Weak tea won't fill up salt-cellars. No matter 
what husbands or— other things are, there's always the sky, and 
the sun, and the woods. And — he was away, but Tom was 
my own somewhere — every nerve, and muscle, and vein of him 
was mine, and his soul — the little bit of God Himself — was all 
mine, every atom of it. Gervas had nothing to do with that 1 
And yet, just on account of Tom, I'd often have cut my throat 
only for the little common things and my joy in them — in 
leaves, and flowers, and fruit" Patricia stood up and went to 
the window. " Once the colour and bloom of a plum in its 
nest of polished leaves kept me from running away. I went 
back instead, and massaged Gervas." 

" You're horribly good, I believe, in spite of appearances — 
religiously good, I mean," said Ethel abruptly. 

" It's the last thing I am. I generally forgot God in those 
days. But you never can forget the lovely things God has 
made. I hadn't any soul then to remember Him with ; it was 
all crushed out, I suppose. I had nothing left but body — you 
can't lose that if you feed it up with good food ! — and it's stood 
well by me after all. I believe if I was at the very door of 
death," she said, with great shining eyes, " at the call of the 
right flower, the right bird, I could always rush back to life 
again, and begin once more to hope for the good things and 
fight against the bad ! And that's body, not soul, you see." 

3*7 
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" Oh, I can't understand it, or you ! " cried Ethel. " All I 
know is, that you're the one woman living to be the wife of a 
man full of possibilities who hasn't found himself yet" 

Ethel was again tapping passionately on her saucer. 

" My dear Ethel—" 

** No one — not one single person — but myself knows what's 
in him — not he himself, and as for you, you know nothing 
about him. You've been thinking of other things— of yourself 
and Tom and Nature— you're more than half a pagan — and 
trying to forget things. I've had nothing else to think of all 
these years but him. So I know just what is in him — what he 
can do, what he must do, when the necessary inevitable woman 
makes him suffer, and suffering interprets things for him, 
interprets everything — books, and Nature, and politics, and 
women, and men. He's just waiting for the touch." 

" This rhetorical outburst plainly refers to Richard Venour — 
if you belabour that wretched saucer any longer, 111 be a raging 
lunatic, dear 1 But what on earth have I to do, in that sort of 
way, with Mr. Venour, or he with me ? " 

" Nothing," said Ethel bitterly, "that ht can possibly 
prevent. I don't pretend to understand you, but that's his 
attitude now. 9 ' 

" Oh 1 but it was my little arrangement for you, you may 
remember." 

" Dear me, yes 1 I'm glad Richard didn't suspect it He's 
so sorry for my ill-health, and my inability to ride hard, that 
if he'd grasped your designs and suspected my folly, he'd have 
felt as though he'd been treading for years on a sparrow, and 
must go on treading, since he couldn't possibly oblige either 
you or me in the distressing matter. Oh 1 nothing would 
make you understand the love of a plain woman for a man 
she knows no other woman but herself can ever love enough, 
or love in the really right way. It — it keeps you cold, and 
tired night and day, this ridiculous infatuation. It's like not 
enough meat, I think, and no fire in your room." 

" Ethel ! " 

" You're a pitiful creature, Patricia, in your extraordinary 
way. But your pity hasn't enough healing in it to heal my 
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hurt. But I'm glad I love you, for so I can pardon youl 
mistakes, even your ridiculous blunders and stumbles when 
you begin to climb up to Richard." 

" But I haven't the very remotest intention of climbing up 
to Richard, and nothing will persuade me that he requires a 
ladder." 

" That's because you've not hurt him yet, and set him off 
on the up-grade. So far, he cares too little for you to be hurt 
by you. You only worry his generosity and neighbourly 
feeling ; but that will come — the other. Oh, Patricia ! why 
can't I hate you ? But I can't ! And once Richard is started 
by you, hell never stop — never ! " 

"I have no hankerings after perpetual movement, and 
there's such a thing as love—" 

" Love I You to tell me that I " Ethel stretched out her 
poor little neck to look at the reddening sky, and her gentle, 
sad eyes were full of tears. u But it will come to you — love — 
when you have given no end of trouble. And you'll love, I 
daresay, in just the way Richard likes, and perhaps he'll under- 
stand you once you've made him ache properly. At any rate, 
your overflowing rush of life will get the sloth of the country 
out of Richard, and give him the impetus he must have. 
You're inevitable in his life ; I've been seeing it for a long 
time ; and in the end, no doubt, you'll be satisfied with his 
methods." [ 

" Good gracious ! " 

" And 111 watch you doing my work — but never half so well 
as I should have done it. And you'll never understand him 
as I understand him, not to the day of your death." 

" Well, really— " 

" But I won't make myself disagreeable, though I feel in 
my bones we shall always suffer from you — all of us, Richard 
especially. But you've got to love me too. If you don't, I — 
I'll die, I think," said Ethel, in a tired little voice. "And—, 
and — don't worry — " she cried, with a tremulous laugh, " and 
don't puff out your feathers like an enraged peacock. At the 
present moment nothing would give Richard more ecstatic joy 
than to be best-man at your wedding, and see you safe off the 
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premises. But it will come. Oh, oh, there he is at the second 
gate ! — I'll take mother's letter to Mrs. Portal. And without 
a moment's hesitation you go to the glass. Patricia! Patricia! 
If you can wear a widow's bonnet without looking weedy — 
it's fiendishly becoming. You're a dryad in weeds, with 
the faintest echo of a Christian conscience. I wonder how 
long it originally took you to put on your bonnet." 

Patricia serenely adjusted her veil. 

" I believe you like looking at yourself as much as at any 
flower. And you only like the river because you can see 
yourself in it ! " 

" But I do go rather well with the landscape," said Patricia 
helplessly. 

" Oh, go and meet him 1 " 

" I'll go and get some air, or 111 choke. And," she said, 
hovering above Ethel, " in spite of your insensate folly, Ethel, 
I love you dearly. And I promised to help you to your 
heart's desire, you know. I wish — " 

" You'll be wishing quite the contrary, only too soon. And 
— don't look like that 1 Next to Richard's love I like yours 
best. He's worried," she said, going to the window and 
peering out ; " he's kicking the gravel in a way so unlike him; 
Ah! what is it?" 

"A sick cow, I daresay. Or perhaps it's swine fever; he 
takes those things to heart" 

"Oh! Go to him!" 

" It may be my mother-in-law he wants to see." 

" It's you he wants to see. The thought of Mrs. Portal 
wouldn't make him look worried to death." 

" Oh ! Well, I have no reason for coyness. I'm going." 

There was certainly no suspicion of that quality in the stately 
figure that sailed down the drive to meet Mr. Venour. Indeed, 
Ethel's words reverberating in her insurgent brain imparted 
a touch of haughty challenge to Patricia's bearing. In the 
glance that raked Richard there was a suggestion of hostile 
criticism. He discerned her mood, and averted his eyes. 
He had a duty to perform, and no stomach for moods. 

"I came up to see you," said he, with marked firmness. 
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" It's a pleasant evening. Shall we take a turn in the beech 
wood ? I've been looking at the thinning-out there. They're 
overdoing it, in my opinion." 

Patricia didn't like his tone ; but the thinning of trees was 
safe ground. 

"Oh, certainly! Were you looking at the beeches just 
now?" she inquired. "Ethel's ravings make him — worse 
than ever," she inwardly sighed. "He's swelling with 
portentousness this minute. What on earth is it?" 

" No," he said absently. " I saw them about a week ago." 

"Oh!" 

"Won't you sit down? It's quite warm," he pursued, 
fetching up at a rustic bench. 

" But the beeches, Mr. Venour ? This is a plane. " 

" Oh, they can wait — the beeches. The seat is quite dry. 
The fact is, Mrs. Portal, you know — er — the ground is dry too, 
isn't it ? You won't catch cold." 

" Dear me ! No ! " 

"The fact is — it's no use beating about the bush," he 
stuttered ; there were beads of perspiration upon his forehead. 
" Things are going rankly bad all round. Everything seems 
askew — and I've always found it answer best to take the 
bull by the horns. Fooling round expecting things to right 
themselves brings you no further," he said hopelessly. 

" Yes," said Patricia, with innocent interest 

"It's all brutal hard lines on — er — Tom, you know. I 
needn't tell you I'd do a lot for Tom, Mrs. Portal. Do you 
think you could make up your mind to put up with me as — to 
marry me, in short ? I'm pretty easy-going, really. I daresay 
we'd hit it off all right It would square things for Tom, you 
see, and everyone else." 

" Oh ! " shcsaid at last. 

" You see yourself," he forged on, since she said no more, 
and fixing his back firmly against the tree, "this tommy-rot of 
Mrs. Portal going to that death-trap will never do. It's not 
fair to Tom, or—" 

" But it's me you're offering to marry," said Patricia, who 
had recovered her breath, " and not Tom." 
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u Er— yes ; but we both have to think of Tom." 

" And of ourselves — in a small degree. You — you haven't 
forgotten yourself altogether," she glanced up at him, and gave 
the slightest possible start. " Oh ! so little have you forgotten 
yourself," she added, after a pause, " that your face — oh, it's 
bathed in perspiration ! Oh, oh ! — and it took all that before 
you could gather strength to ask me to marry you. That's — 
that's what I've come to, then 1 " 

" My dear Mrs. Portal 1 " he gasped. 

" Oh, it's so blatant ! Don't deny it I don't wonder you 
got hot, after all. Facing the unknown would upset any man. 
And goodness knows if s not much you know of me 1 " she 
said, with pensive finality. 

"In that, I assure you, you're greatly mistaken," said 
Richard, with sad conviction. 

She settled down again upon the seat from which she had 
half risen, but now that the matter had reduced itself to simple 
argument, she felt more assured of her position. It was 
cowardly to evade unpleasantness* It would be only fair to 
have it out 

" Oh, you know some things, I'll admit You see that I'm 
defenceless — more or less — a creature who has never learnt to 
box, and now that the game is going against me, that I need 
backing up," she said, with sudden passion, "as there's 
no other way of doing it, and no one else at hand to take 
on the — the business effectually, you ask me to marry 
you." 

" Oh ! I don't mind admitting that my own foolishness — 
and other things have brought me to a bad pass. Women's 
tongues, perhaps, have done me harm — and — I think trying 
to get hold of Tom did turn my head. But oh ! you'd never 
understand it" 

" I'm not quite so abject a fool as you take me for, Mrs. 
Portal." 

" If you were a fool in any degree," she said hotly, " I 
shouldn't trouble to — to explain things. And I'm not blind, 
I can see things, and feel them. Your asking me just now in 
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this crisis is sheer chivalry on your part, and I ought to be 
very grateful." 

" I ask you to many me," said Richard stolidly, " because 
together we can do things with the greatest ease that no 
woman could begin to do alone — not if she were the Queen of 
Sheba herself. And you know it too." 

She looked up at his face patiently regarding her, and all 
at once Ethel's rendering of the man seemed to have some 
sense in it, and all the rebel in Patricia stood straight up in 
her grey eyes. 

" But you don't believe in me. You don't trust me !" she 
cried. " Nothing on earth would induce you to ask me one 
question — but you don't" 

" Marry me, and you'll see that I shall trust you down to 
the ground." 

" Oh ! as your wife, yes. There comes in your sinful pride. 
As Caesar's wife I must have a clean slate. But you trust me 
neither in the present nor in the past." 

" At least I show my willingness to learn," he said. 

" Learn ! " 

" But what would you suggest ? I'm not used to this sort 
of thing, you know." 

" Apparently not*" Her face moved him in an amazing way, 
and exasperated him not a little. He was now hotter than before, 
yet felt a certain diffidence in using his pocket-handkerchief. 

" Once or twice I've thought you rather big," she said, with 
some irrelevance," but — but you've dwindled." 

" I certainly never seemed so microscopical in all my days, 
or such an ass," he admitted. 

For an instant she looked repentant, the next reared up an 
indomitable head 

" Nothing I could do or say would ever give you such an 
impression of yourself, or me of you. That's why it all seems 
so odd." 

" What does ? " he inquired 

•' Your extraordinary conception of the whole position.* 

" Yes ? " 

" Oh ! it's difficult to explain for a woman " 
32 
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" For a man even more so." 

" And there being no possible suspicion of love in it, or even 
liking, doesn't make it any the easier.'** 

" No ? " 

"You make me do all the talking," she said vindictively, 
when the silence grew quite unbearable. 

" I'm waiting for your explanation of the misconception." 

" I— -expected loyalty from you, Mr. Venour. Any little 
wretched thing can love, I believe, but it takes a man to be 
loyal — about the things he can't understand even — before his 
pity brings him to the point of offering himself up as a sort of 
burnt sacrifice for her. Before he asks a woman to square the 
circle by marrying him — marriage wouldn't alter me or my 
disqualifications — he ought absolutely to trust her, or an offer 
to cover her unworthiness with his name is an insult. An 
otter-hunt or so, Mr. Venour, you perfectly well know, never 
wrung all this chivalry out of you. It was being a stack of 
vague suspicions, and desperation, that egged you on to — the 
ultimate catastrophe." 

He leaned harder against his trusty support 

" I confess honestly that you have bewildered me a bit at 
times," he said slowly. " But now I look at you properly, 
although I should be sorry enough to be responsible for 
many of your actions, I'm quite ready to swear to the rectitude 
of every thought of your life." 

" If you'd looked properly before, and not mixed up my red 
head with what people said of me, you'd have believed long 
before this. You'd have liked me probably less than you 
do now even, but you wouldn't have asked me to marry you — 
to — to — hide my shame behind your doors." 

" Mrs. Portal, you're a little hard on both of us." 

" One can't always be talking and thinking like a sucking 
dove." 

" I shouldn't go so far as to expect that from you. 19 

1 No ! You think I'm a virago ? " 

" A casual observer might. I don't" 

" And all the time you came up the avenue, getting up 
steam — at great personal inconvenience — you were thinking 
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how all the local women would take this latest inspiration. 
Don't deny it — you were ! " 

" I have no intention of denying it. It's mostly women a 
woman must be defended from. 19 

" Ah ! you meant well. When I feel better, I daresay I'll 
be grateful." 

" I hope to Heaven you won't ! " 

" Not even to be pitied for the right things is so curious," 
she pursued. " But I've suffered too much for any man's pity, 
I think. Not one of you could understand how I've suffered, 
and if he did understand, he'd cease to pity. Your ridiculous 
ideal of us is so unlike the reality. Besides, one bachelor 
in the midst of a thousand women loses all his sense of 
proportion." 

M I wish you'd be more definite." 

"This is a horrid discussion, and it's impossible to be 
definite. I hope you're not blaming me for this — fiasco. You 
must see that it was an exaggerated state of your own mind 
that brought it on." 

Richard shifted his back to a smoother surface. The cool 
consideration apparent in the action reminded Patricia of her 
miserable helplessness. 

" I can't admit to any exaggeration," he said. " But you 
have more to say, and I want to hear it." 

"Oh, I was only wondering if you never suspected that 
there was more in me than — a foolish woman needing county 
patronage. Haven't you ever given me credit for anything ? 
I have always known — I don't know how — that you under- 
stood Gervas. Haven't you ever thought what it was for me 
also to understand him ? Do you think I liked bearing un- 
bearable things with patience all these years ? Do you think 
I was a stock or a stone ? And haven't you ever noticed that 
I've been going to waste here all this time ? That I've been 
curbing in every bit of me all this time, knowing that if I once 
got out of hands and loose, I'd never have come back again ? 
I'd have gone on to the end. I could be immoderate in every- 
thing just like a man. And I'm not ignorant ; I know things. 
I know that if I'd lived in the world, not in this little corner 
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of a county, that neither Gervas's will or anything else would 
have stood against my face. People in a spacious world would 
Just think of me. That ought to be enough for any man 1 " 

Richard's eyes twinkled. 

11 Ah 1 I believe you think I'd have been too much. 
Well, perhaps ; I've often been too much for myself. 
Still, I've lived this narrow life because — I'm old-fashioned, 
and like goodness — in a mild way — and because I had Tom, 
and was a little sorry for Gervas. And you've just asked me to 
marry you for the wrong sort of pity. Of course there's no 
question of love between us, but a little appreciation one 
does expect Oh, please gol Don't you see the horrible 
insult you've offered me?" 

" I have a glimmering," said Richard. " It's the first time, 
after all, you've ever spoken to me straight" 

" It was my first opportunity — and I've used it," she sighed, 
half laughing. 

"You're better than a man's best thoughts of you," said 
Richard, after a long pause, which Patricia spent, for all her 
bravado, in swallowing her tears, "and I was ass enough to 
bring you, perhaps, the shoddiest I had. Will you forgive me, 
Mrs. Portal, and — marry me? " 

" Marry you ! Certainly not," she said, her courage restored. 
"To put aside everything else, I have some consideration for 
you. What would you do with me? You've got the local 
atmosphere into you. Directly I began to live — I've not 
started yet — you'd begin comparing me with your ideal woman. 
It's no use comparing me with anyone but myself and you'd 
never be content with that The man that marries me must 
trust me altogether, and even if he can't see my point of view, 
he must be quite sure that if s the right one for me." 

" You might teach me even that" 

" No ! I can't lose Tom's best friend by any rash experiment, 11 
she gently said. 

The extraordinary transformations going on in Richard's 
countenance brought back the thought of Ethel with an 
unaccountable pang. The more she looked at Richard the 
more astonishingly right in her judgment did Ethel seem. 
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They had had quite enough of each other for one sitting, 
Richard and she, but she must say one word for the poor girl. 
So she stood up and faced him, and for some odd reason, for 
the first time in that stricken hour Patricia softly blushed. 

"Besides, if I ever marry a man," she said, "he must have 
done something to prove himself, to fulfil the expectations of 
his friends. Some people," she said darkly, " will see a future 
with the naked eye where others couldn't discern it with a 
microscope.' 9 

" That's very true. But the application ? * 

"The woman who can see the future of a man where 
others can't is the one woman for him," said Patricia firmly. 

"There are a multitude of futures. Won't you be more 
specific?" 

"For the English country gentleman I thought the future 
wavered between raking in foxes' brushes, politics, or winning 
the Derby," said Patricia severely. 

" I see. A woman who believes in a man's future would 
have a serious mind. She'd select politics, no doubt." 

"She'd select the man who'd make them worth while," said 
Patricia superbly. "Are you above every human weakness, 
Mr. Venour ? Have you no value for perfect devotion, perfect 
trust, and a regular bottomless pit of self-sacrifice?" 

" Heaven knows I'm not above any of those fine things. 
But where are they to be found ? " 

" Oh I If you weren't so blind 1 • 

"But being blind, you can't expect me to see prophetic 
instincts 1 " 

" If you wilfully shut your eyes." 

" I'm staring with all my might" 

"At mel You may stare for ever, then, and find nothing. 
Oh 1 anyone else would have seen ages ago, and begun to 
justify her astonishing faith. It seems to me absolutely 
beautiful. And if you could see her as — as she says her creed 
— it is a sort of creed, really — it makes her beautiful You 
forget everything else." 

" If only you'll be a bit more explicit." 

"If you've known a girl for years, and are only aware that 
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she can't take fences and wants feeding up— I heard yon say 
it ! — no amount of explanation will make her clear to you." 

" Ethel Saumarez Daunt 1 " he broke off blankly, and stared. 

" It's sacrilege almost to speak her name — certainly like that ; 
and you wouldn't if you'd seen her. You'd begin at once to 
be what she believes you will be — " 

Richard slowly whistled. 

"I shall start, in any case, I think," he said at last, "and 
chance the likeness of the result to the conception of the lady." 

" And — and — what about her ? " 

" Ah 1 That's beyond me." 

Something in the gentle regret in his tone and look once 
more inclined Patricia to believe in Ethel's estimate of Richard, 
and once again the belief hurt her. 

" I'm glad you told me, Mrs. Portal," he said abruptly, then 
paused for rather a long time. "Tell her, if you get the chance, 
that I'll buck up and do the best I can, but she mustn't expect 
too much from a lazy fellow who's got used to sitting tight 
Some day or other I shall hope to thank her for her lead." 

" Oh, I'll get it in, I daresay," said Patricia dubiously ; " but 
— you see — " 

" Oh, I see 1 But you'll manage it, I daresay," he said, with 
an odd laugh. " You have a way of getting in things." 

" Have you thought," cried Patricia suddenly, with curiously 
soft eyes, "that the more you fulfil her prophecy, the more 
she'll ache? Unless you pity her — in the right way — I think 
you'll be — be unforgiveable — " 

" I'll do my best to satisfy you." 

" It's rather cold. Shall we go and see the beeches ? '' 

" It's been rather a trying interview ; I don't feel equal to 
the beeches." 

" At least we can go home." 

Silence was too irritating to Patricia's mood. 

"She'd make a delightful Egeria, I believe," she said 
reflectively, as they walked on. "It's in the personal note 
Egerias so often fail. They must be in things. Ethel would 
be quite content to sit apart and direct affairs, by suggestion, 
of course. Ethel couldn't lay down the law." 
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" As an impersonal Egeria, Miss Saumarez Daunt would, I 
am sure, be inimitable." 

" I think it's a relaxing day ; I feel rather tired/' said Patricia. 
" I think 111 say good-bye, and take the short-cut home." 

" I'm sorry you're tired, Mrs. Portal. Good-bye." 

" Oh, Mr. Venour," she said, turning round to look at him, 
"just now I think I was rather priggish, suggesting in a way 
that it was Tom and rather liking old-fashioned goodness that 
kept me from — going where I should be appreciated. Want of 
income has a lot to do with it, really. A woman without a 
penny of her own can't go peacocking round places big enough 
to believe in her — on sight. I daresay the fact saved me from 
many a folly. Good-bye again." 

Richard remained firmly fixed to his tree, incapable of 
another word. 

"But how the devil could I ever have mistrusted her?" he 
said presently. "She's true metal every inch of her. Shell 
give a man a devil of a time — no doubt of that; but she's 
worth it all. And I'd better let her know the conclusion of 
the whole matter at once, I think," said he, with an odd sigh. 

So, straightening himself, he strode forth in pursuit of Patricia, 
trailing rather slowly up the drive. 

" Awfully sorry to bother you so soon again, Mrs. Portal, 
but I just want to tell you that I believe I've been both a 
brute and an ass just now — in a variety of ways." 

"Oh! Oh! Please don't ! " 

" But I'm obliged to. I don't suppose 111 ever many now. 
Our late interview, you'll admit, was a facer for any man, but 
if ever I feel equal to a renewal of this sort of thing, you know, 
you are the only woman I have ever met I should — ask to put 
up with me. And no matter whom you marry," he said, 
reddening a little, " no man will ever honour you as I do, and 
shall do all my life. When you feel in a better mood, perhaps 
you'll do me the honour to believe that Good-bye, Mrs. 
Portal." 

Turning quickly, he retreated with a speed that left Patricia's 
hard held breath no time to escape and give words a chance; 
and for this he was weakly thankful. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

"A weak heart is an unfailing weapon in the hands of a 
clever woman with a manner," said Mr. Downey. " It forces 
you to lay down yours. It's impossible, in any case, to resort 
to extreme measures in order to overcome the morbid vagaries 
of the moribund/ 9 

" So it seems," said Richard, lifting his face from the pipe 
he was blowing through. " With all the law of England in 
your head, you can't move her an inch from her way, nor get 
the other poor lady enough to give her a trip to Margate. 
Moreover, she'll bequeath a slur to Mrs. Gervas Portal that 
won't lightly be forgotten. It runs in the family that infernal 
trick." 

" Thought I knew something of women 1 But this 
development — * 

" Women 1 they're all right, bless you, in their own places. 
It's when they prance round in the form of males the fun 
begins. You've forgotten Philip." 

" Not for a moment. But I shouldn't have expected this 
from the devil himself." 

"The devil, we're led to suppose, was once a gentleman. 
Give him a chance." 

"I believe Mrs. Gervas Portal refused Philip." 

" Quite possible ; it's a way she has. Oh, well, since you 
can suggest nothing, I'm off." 

But instead of moving, Richard sat down. 

"I can suggest enough," said Downey thoughtfully, "to 
solve the whole question ; but since you know it as well as I, 
what's the use of talking ? " 

"What, indeed!" said Richard. "I tried it on — the 
talking, and also the course you so delicately refer to, and I 
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found I might as well have spared my breath to cool my 
porridge." 

" Do you mean to say — " 

"I mean to say that I did my level best to solve the 
problem in the way you've been rubbing in to me since the day 
Portal's will became Philip's property, and she wouldn't look 
at me, or, to confess the truth,, listen to me. Having first 
reproached me bitterly for making her do all the talking, she 
told me several wholesome truths, amongst others referred me 
to the ant, and suggested I'd better do something to justify 
my existence before I went wooing." 

Downey had started to his feet, and was walking slowly up 
and down the room. 

" I'm inclined to agree with her," said Richard. " I believe, 
after all, I'll accept that old ass's — Hallam's — offer, and contest 
the county. It will give you something to do, if it has no 
other effect" 

Downey fetched up sharp before him. 

" Mrs. Gervas Portal was more thoughtful even than that," 
pursued Richard, still busy with his pipe. "She went the 
length of arranging, then and there, another alliance for me, 
which, as I was just suffering the reaction of a refusal, I was 
obliged to decline." 

"My dear Richard 1 Do you tell me that she actually 
refused you?" 

"With unmistakable vigour, and a slight suspicion of 
contempt" 

" The deuce I " 

" You may well call upon him ! It's a facer, I tell you, to 
be refused by a woman with the conservated energy of Mrs. 
Gervas Portal — and her accumulation of honest indignations. 
May I depend upon you to pass this development of the affair 
intact on to Philip and any other of the feminine element it 
may concern ? " 

A whistle, heavy with portent, was Downey's sole reply. 

" Some leading purist, perhaps, had better receive the news 
even before it's been transposed by Philip, I should suggest 
the Daunt woman." 
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He experienced a sharp pang of compassion for Ethel; but 
after all, it was the interests of another woman that he had now 
to consider. 

" 111 see to it,* said Downey briefly. " And so you're off at 
last, my boy ? " he said, walking rather stiffly across to Richard. 
" Started by the taunt of a woman, of all created beings ! 
Once I insanely hoped that I might have had a hand in the 
start," he said sadly, thoughtfully rubbing his chin. "It's 
always been inevitable, of course. I haven't many illusions, 
thank Heaven, but that was one of them. And — I never had 
but one ideal — and she was your mother.* 

Richard started and stared. 

" But, I say—* 

" You never expected so much human feeling of my parch- 
ment face 1 Oh, well, the law taught me something. I never 
resented her better judgment in choosing Harry Venour; he 
was at Oriel with me, you know. And I improved the property 
by three per cent" 

"And kept me from running a score of muckers,* said 
Richard heartily. 

" You'd have run straight any way. And if under certain 
circumstances a man might have been one's own son, one feels 
a sort of responsibility in him. I shall have great pleasure 
in disseminating the news of your rejection." He threw a 
searching glance at Richard from under his eyelids. "And 
I shall follow your political and matrimonial course with, 
I hope, intelligent interest* 

" They're not synonymous terms,* said Richard, standing up. 
" If you're in doubt, ask Mrs. Gervas Portal" 

By the time they got to the door, Downey had forgotten 
her; he was thinking of Harry Venour's wife, dead these 
twenty years, and of the man who might have been his son. 

" No half measures, Richard — no half measures," he said, 
laying his hand for the first time in his life on Richard's 
shoulder. " Now you've begun, you must go on to the end. 
You've waited too long already. You've forfeited your rights, 
and can't expect the mercy usually -thrown to the beginner. 
We'll give you no quarter." 
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" I don't want your quarter, but I wish you'd give me some 
v bacca — the devil is in this." 

" I wish he were," said Downey, producing the jar from an 
old cupboard " I'm afraid he's at Mrs. Bellamy's tea — I saw 
Philip ambling up — " 

"Like an elderly cherub on a Revelation horse, pots of 
plagues under his wings." 

" Your theology is mixed, but I will say you have a hand 
on a horse. That vixen is as mild as mother's milk." 

" Oh ! is she ? Just try her one day ; forget her sex, fall to 
meditation, and you'll see 1 " 

Richard was idly flicking his whip, apparently in no hurry 
to test his horsemanship. 

" Not much chance of falling to meditation in any feminine 
society ? " said Downey, wondering what Richard was wanting 
to say. 

"They do disturb thought. By the way, you were never 
altogether sure of Mrs. Gervas Portal. That damned will 
poisoned the thoughts of both of us — pretty feeble, too, 
to be poisoned by venom ejected by a reptile of Portal's 
order. Still, so it was. She told me that one bachelor in 
the midst of a thousand women gets — er — off colour a bit 1 
I daresay she's right. We ought to have had sense enough 
to have seen that in spite of cackle she's as straight as a die, 
and as sure as the day. You might get in amongst your other 
information that I happen to know this." 

"Still, Richard, you'll admit to— to some inconsistencies? 11 
said Downey dubiously. 

" To as many as you like, and more. I should be sorry to 
have to name or classify them. I'm speaking of the woman 
herself." 

"Oh, well, you know, I hope. A remarkable woman, at 
any rate. The dowager believes in her about as much or as 
little as one woman believes in another; yet I'm firmly 
convinced that a morbid jealous affection for Mrs. Gervas 
Portal lies at the bottom of all this Moat House rot." 

"Save me from my friends, then, is all I can say," said 
Richard, after a long stare, in which he whistled. "But 
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nothing yon could tell me about a woman could now surprise 
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"Little you know, poor lad," sighed the old lawyer, going 
back into his well-warmed halL "There are a good many 
feminine surprises before you that you're anything but pre- 
pared for. Ah I well, Richard hard hit at last 1 I hope the 
lady is all right — I sincerely hope she is. But I'm not in 
love, and I've been thirty-and-seven years now at the Law. 
Is a man essentially of the Temperate Zone ever wise in 
allying himself with the Tropics — or even coquetting with 
them ?" he inquired presently of the ceiling. 

He sat idle all that afternoon by the fire instead of attending 
to some very pressing business ; and presently a strange light, 
that in the eyes of a woman would have been a prayer, grew 
up slowly behind the dimmed spectacles of the shrewd old 
lawyer. 



u What man c in size or weigh another's woe? " Harris, the 
frayed old moth of a man, amongst his silver, his head in his 
fluttering hands, that self-same day was having as tragic a time 
of it in his furtive way as Mrs. Portal, two stories above him, 
enjoyed in her superb anguish. For he knew of much sorrow, 
and had a very evil tale to tell 

His narrow, lean head, with its scanty locks, stirred and 
swayed in his failing hands; little sobs and sighs came 
soughing through his gums; his knees shook. 

" Even if it kills her, she'll have to know/' he said. " Shell 
have to know, and that at once, before further mischief comes 
to pass. And that it should be my part to inform the poor 
troubled soul ! That this should come in among my duties ! 
Ah, master, master 1 this is the hardest thing you've done to 
the lot of us. It's hard and cruel 1 Ah, that it be ! May 
God forgive you, sir ; but you've wrought naught but evil, so 
far as mortal eye can discern," he added apologetically, looking 
up suddenly, as though to some unseen presence, shrinking 
down again as though from an unseen blow. " I — I mustn't 
be put off," he muttered — " I mustn't be put off ! " 
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So he washed his face and smoothed his hair, and straying 
towards a little cupboard in the wall, stood irresolute before it. 

"Oh, I wish to God," he murmured, "economy hadn't 
driven me to the ribbon! A rash experiment," he said, 
trembling, "for the aged in an agitating family. And six 
weeks to run yet" 

A gleam of sudden resolution seized his face. Shaking 
piteously, and with an odd, breathless eagerness, he searched 
out a key from his ponderous bunch, and after two tremulous 
trials got it at last into the key-hole. But all at once his hands 
fell slack to his sides, and his head dropped. 

" I can't,' 1 he said at last, with a sobbing sigh. " The time 
is too short now for any breakin' of vows. It's for me to leave 
carnal comforts and trust in the Lord. Eh ! but a thimbleful 
would have greatly helped the spirit," he murmured, valiantly 
locking the cupboard, and taking a parcel from the table. 

Then without one backward glance he fluttered up to the 
library door, and following his immemorial usage, this faithful 
servant put a deferential eye to the key-hole. 

" I dursn't disturb a prayer," he muttered, " but accounts 
must give way." 

" You, Harris ! " said Mrs. Portal, with a little surprise. 

It was understood in the household that between two and 
four Mrs. Portal must not be disturbed. 

" I made bold, ma'am, to choose this time when I could 
address you, ma'am, in privacy, so to speak." 

" Well, Harris, pray sit down. I am quite ready to listen." 

In her gracious way she put her papers aside, leant back 
in her chair, and picked up a delicate piece of cloudy white 
knitting. 

" It's a long story, ma'am, and a hard one to tell, as from 
me to you." 

" Go on, my good old Harris," she said kindly, with an odd 
quiver of apprehension. " Unless it were quite necessary to 
speak out, I am sure you would not trouble me." 

" It's of Patricia ! " she cried to her heart " Some last, 
most impossible thing. Oh, Gervas — oh, Gervas, my son ! " 

" Go on, my good Harris." 
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Harris dropped his hands between his knees, and with his 
eyes on the ground, began in a low, dreary monotone, with 
the oddest inexorable note in it. There was no pause, no 
respite, in Harris's unbroken flow. He must speak, and she 
must hear, and he could spare neither her nor himself! 

"The time has come — the time has cornel" kept ringing 
like a death-knell in Harris's brain, making him relentless. 

u Six years ago come Easter, my niece, Cecily Roles — you'll 
recollect, ma'am— -came to this house. A moonlight night it 
was, of late hoar frost, and she walked from Venn. She was 
a personable young woman was Cecily — a genteel shape — and 
God in heaven knows I warned the hussy. And it was no 
uncertain voice I uplifted neither, and from the beginning. Full 
of natural vanity she was, Cecily, and of a light mind — eh ! 
but I saw it early. But it was grooms that were in my mind, 
and Hutton's nephew, the builder, and others like them ; it 
was not for 4he likes of me, ma'am, to harbour fears because of 
those of our own household ; so my eyes were blinded, and I 
went on something awful about the grooms and such — as 
innocent of that as the babe unborn. And one day I found 
that shame had come in spite of exhortation " — he spoke in 
a lower, more monotonous voice; his face and hands were 
blanched and still, like the face and hands of the dead. 
" And the man who had brought it was Master Gervas," he 
said, falling back through all the sinful years to the innocent 
title of childhood. 

A little broken sound cut like steel into the heart of the old 
man ; but not for a second did he pause or falter. 

" There wasn't any shadow of doubt, ma'am. I took her — 
Cecily — away to Suffolk, where I had friends, and Master 
Gervas — he paid — and the child was born. And time went 
by, and he grew tired, did the young master. And Cecily — 
she had no mind to repent, poor fool ! — but she was mad to be 
a lady. And pretty she was as a spring flower, though to my 
mind sickly like. And the young master, he got more weary- 
like. She cried a deal, did Cecily, and she talked a deal, and 
that was the end. Master Gervas grew fearful. Eh ! but I 
watched it growing in him, and Cecily was pretty, and wore 
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pretty clothes, and kept herself to herself, and held a proud 
head in the village. The master was careful like not to come 
nigher than thirty miles of it, and the child she named niece, 
and herself widow woman. And a decent enough young man, 
he was willing for a consideration to take the child and herself 
and clear out for Australia. And things were on the mend, 
when all of a sudden, Cecily she turned nasty. To be a 
lady turned the head of the silly troll. No Australian bush 
for her ! And the master, to bring her to her senses, and get 
her gone — it was no more ; I have always believed that of the 
master — he thought it well, so to speak, to starve out Cecily. 
She wrote to me — so she told me after — but I never got any 
letters. The master, as you know, ma'am, always opened the 
mail himself. And the child took ill. It had the seeds of 
the hip complaint And one mad day she tramped it, did 
Cecily, and got lifts and the like, and come late at night that 
faint and weary, and the child a skeleton like with festering 
sores. And, God help me, I was out, and knowing the house, 
she got in quiet-like through the little side door, and got to 
the young mistress's chamber. And it was the hunger and 
the sores, and Cecily, cunning as a fox she were, and cried, 
and could talk like a book. And when I came in, I felt as 
there was something up, so I up and hearkened, but it was too 
late, God help me — too late I She was young, our young 
mistress — and the master with his correct ways — and being a 
regular Church-member and such, and the starving woman, 
and the festering sores — and she was wild, poor lady, and said 
a deal she knew naught of, ma'am. And Cecily, God knows 
what the hussy had told her before I came and shut her 
wicked mouth. But she told too much, and the sores of the 
child were too hard a nut for so young a lady. And the 
church-going did the rest. She ran down the stairs, and away 
into the night And she met Mr. Venour, and asked him for 
money to go away. I followed my lady when I'd locked up 
Cecily safe and given her food. And every word Mrs. Gervas 
Portal spoke, ma'am, I heard and can swear to ; and then the 
master he came up, and the fit took him. And the Squire 
and me we brought him home. And that was the end. And 
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no one but the master and the young missus and me ever 
knew the rights of that there June night. The Squire he 
knows but the half. It was not for the likes of me to acquaint 
Squire." 

With the same inexorable monotony with which they had 
begun Harris's words ceased. His face and hands were rigid 
and still. 

" If that is not all," said Mrs. Portal, with regal courage. 
" please finish all that is to be said. 1 ' 

" After that, my young lady kept Cecily and the child while 
she had it The master asked no questions. When she had 
no more she sold her sables, my young lady, and so kept 
them both. Now she goes short to keep them still. I have 
served this house, ma'am, many a year, and had enough, thank 
God 1 to buy back the furs; but I have had others to keep in 
my time, ma'am, and to take over Cecily and the child was no 
ways in my power. The furs are there, ma'am. I have peppered 
and camphored them carefully. And I would not have 
spoken, ma'am, but to put my young lady in the right The 
houses round are full of her, and you being driven from your 
home, ma'am, by her. And her light behaviour — she who has 
gone short, ma'am, for the master's troll 1 She who knows," 
said Harris inexorably — " who knows, and for your sake, ma'am, 
has held her tongue ! I neglected no means," he said, lifting 
his floating eyes, " I have seen her face when alone in her 
chamber, and hearkened to her bitter cry. I would not have 
spoken — not while you lived, ma'am," he cried out, broken at 
last, " if Squire and her had made it up together, as I prayed 
might happen. If he were to stand up and quell the tongues 
of vipers, there would be no need of my words ; but she would 
have none of him because — because he asked her before he 
believed in her, and her pride forbade it" 

"How do you know this?" said Mrs. Portal faintly, with 
the face of one who has received a mortal blow. 

" I was present behind a tree," said Harris, with unblenching 
rectitude. " It happened yesterday." 

" Please go, Harris, if you have quite finished," she said at 
last, immovable in her seat, her knitting still in her quiet hands. 
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"Yes, ma'am, when I have administered your medicine, 
ma'am, if so be you'll designate the bottle.' 1 

" The third," she whispered, " and give me a double dose. 
It is quite safe," she said reassuringly, as he hesitated " And 
now," she said, " will you help me to the sofa ? * 

When he had laid her down amongst her pillows, she looked 
up in his despairing face, and said in her exquisite way, with 
her exquisite smile : 

" I am always very tired about this time, you know — I wish 
I were as faithful in my way, Harris, old friend, as you have 
been in yours." 

But Harris crept away to his pantry, and wept the blistering, 
corroding tears of the aged, and was rent with its unassuageable 
sorrow, for he knew that he had killed her. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Natuu abhors haste, and the nearer we are to her die less 
we hurry. Thus Richard, being, in a mild way, natural man, 
was almost thankful for the opportunity of sitting still, so Car 
as Patricia was concerned. There were other things besides 
Mrs. Gervas Portal to be attended to. Whilst he put them 
through, he could still keep one eye on the push of 
events. 

The thought of her, nevertheless, disturbed his activity. 
He found entire sentences in his correspondence — suddenly 
grown strenuous — fallen fatuous because of her presence. 
Until Mrs. Gervas Portal, by the perverseness of Fate, had 
compelled his attention, Richard's eyes, if they had bird, beast, 
fish, or horizon to watch, had never strayed to a woman. Yet 
from intelligent contemplation of such restful objects he could 
discern more in a woman than some of those more ardent in 
her pursuit Even whilst still staggering under the shock of 
his interview, nothing had escaped him. But now, as he 
strove to put these things aside, and fix his attention upon 
more vital concerns, every detail of the unfortunate occurrence 
ran back to block his mind. 

That Mrs. Gervas Portal should take everything, down to 
an unusually many-sided proposal, with her head up, he had 
taken for granted. What absorbed and disconcerted him was 
her passionate faithfulness to her ideals, the passionate serious- 
ness underlying her . lightness, her superb pride, her power of 
pain only commensurate with her power of pagan joy. Since 
Tom had surrendered to her singular methods, Richard had 
sometimes wondered, with some natural irritation, if she had 
forgotten the past and the future, and kicked all sorrow behind 
her. The struggle of tears in her ruby-hearted eyes dispelled 
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this suspicion, and shrewdly hurt him, yet rilled him with 
insensate triumph. 

And with all her unworldly conception of the world, the 
lady was plainly keenly alive as to what her notion of/ it said 
of her. This fact likewise invigorated and unmanned Richard. 
The very way in which, more than once, during that disintegrat- 
ing half-hour she had made her statement, shut her soft lips, 
and closed her senses to all reply, although annoying to a 
man's reason, seized oddly upon his imagination. 

And with all her superb audacity she was simple at heart. 

And being used to birds, beasts, and fishes, it was this in 
Patricia which went deepest to Richard's brain and senses — 
this, and the power of pain so cruelly great for a creature void 
of discretion. 

As he was writing a serious letter to the county member, 
Patricia's fiery glances, with the tears behind, made such folly 
of his periods that he seized his hat, got hold of the most 
impossible youngster in his stables, and went out training. 

Half an hour later, as he paused upon the hill, he beheld 
her beside the river, with the king-fisher look unusually pro- 
nounced. She lay back against the bank, gazing skyward, 
and laughing as though she had never seen sorrow, her 
hand upon Tom's shoulder, as gay as a lark, and ruin staring 
her in the face ! " Talk of heavenly fools ! " he growled. 
" Now she's full to the brim of the cub. What brought him 
back a week too soon ? There won't be getting any good of 
her at all now. What is a man to do ? " He turned away in a 
vile temper. u And Harris ! Good Lord ! what's he up to ? " 
demanded Richard, reining in the colt to watch the frayed, 
gaunt, grey figure of Harris, like a moulting heron in a fen, 
bearing down upon Patricia. " Up to no good, I'm afraid. 
He's bringing her something else to suffer, as sure as eggs are 
eggs." 

And possessed by an unaccountable apprehension, Richard 
rode home. 

Immediately after luncheon that day Tom had arrived — a 
week before his time, because of a blessed outbreak of measles 
in his house; and as Patricia was lurking round, waiting 
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until his interview with his grandmother should be over, to 
her horror she espied him vulgarly spitting behind the 
rhododendrons. 

"My dear Tom, what are you doing?" she gasped* 
•swooping down from the side steps. 

" Hullo, mother, are you there? I thought you'd be in the 
wood by now. I was only getting rid of it, you know. I feel 
sort of choked with honey generally after a jaw with Granny. 
You know yourself she has that effect, when she spreads 
herself; and to-day she was a caution." 

" She's tremendously fond of you, Tom. You needn't be 
ungrateful" 

" I say, I'm not ; but I b'lieve myself there's something up 
with Granny." He turned a shrewd stare on his mother. 
" She sort of knows she's not playing the game, and is making 
it up in honey. I say — is anything up, /know, out of the 
common ? " 

" As it happens, Tom, there is something up," said Patricia 
resignedly. 

She had thought it better not to break the trek to the Moat 
House to Tom until she should see him. And now the 
impartiality of her manner as she told the story helped Tom 
to all its weak points. Patricia tried with all her might to be 
incorruptibly just, but sometimes her voice betrayed her. 

" Well, now, I'm blowed if that's not playing it pretty low 
down on both of us," said Tom, with the brutality of his years. 
"No wonder she's shedding round honey. Why, they'll be 
saying it's we who're making her clear out Oh, I heard some 
of the things they do say, the old cats round." 

" I know, dear ! I've done all I could ; but, you see, she's 
too ill to contradict properly." 

" But that's the lowest game of all, don't you see ? " 

" She doesn't mean it in that way. But they are saying a 
great many things already about me — of course, not you — " 

" But it's the same 1 " said Tom, kicking the grass. 

And Patricia's lamentable position was swallowed up in her 
joy. 

" 111 tackle Granny/' said Tom, with decision. 
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" No, you won't, when you see her, and understand how ill 
she is. 1 ' 

" Not too ill, anyway, to make things bloomin' hot for us." 

" Never mind ! we'll pull through together." 

11 To take advantage of me not being a year or so older," 
snorted Tom. " You just wait and see 1 " 

" Harris 1 " cried Patricia, as apparently from nowhere he 
fluttered to her feet 

" She's struck unconscious, ma'am ! Will you come ? " 

" I say ! not Granny ! " cried Tom, tumbling to his feet 
" Why, hang it all ! — I say, mother, we'd better run ; hold 
on to me 1 " 

" May I ask for a private word, ma'am, if master Tomll 
excuse me ? " 

" Tom, go on slowly. Ill be with you in a minute. But 
Harris, what is it ? Won't it wait ? " 

"It must be told now, ma'am," said Harris, through 
chattering teeth. 

Patricia saw that the frail old creature was almost beyond 
speech, and in her swift, condign way she fairly lifted him up, 
and set him square on a flat stone. 

"Oh, poor Harris 1 But be as quick as you can," she 
entreated, her hand steadying his shoulder. 

" It was I, ma'am, who brought it on, so to speak. There 
was no other way seemingly, so as I, knowing the circumstances, 
ma'am, from the beginning — which began in sin and deceiving 
— I kept it dark when I brought her here " — he paused and 
put out groping hands, as though to collect his wandering 
words, "for Cecily Roles were near kin to me, not havin', 
so to speak, proved the young woman — so nought is hid from 
me. And so to keep my old mistress back from a bitter 
wrong to you, ma'am, I made bold to inform her as to the 
truth from the beginning unto the end." He stopped and fell 
together curiously. "She knows all, does the old mistress; 
and it's I that have told her and killed her. But it had to 

4 

be — it had to be ! " His head dropped feebly on his chest. 
" Let me be, ma'am, and go to her ! It had to be. The old 
must give way to the young. It had to be i " 
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11 Harris 1 and you did all this for me! Oh, poor old 
Harris ! I love you dearly — I have this long time. I wonder 
if you knew it. Now, just sit still, and I'll send them for you 
at once ! " 

" Oh, Tom, come ! " she cried, with quick, sobbing breath 
when she reached him. "We must go to poor Granny and 
keep her alive just a little longer. Don't ask me anything— 
not now." 

Mrs. Portal had already regained consciousness when 
Patricia reached her. She lay amongst the pillows of her sofa, 
drawing difficult breaths, and without power of speech; but 
even at this moment her inexorable anguish kept sense and 
intellect awake. Even as she laboured back to life she 
suffered all life's tragedy, this sorrowful old woman, and the 
flood of Patricia's tenderness hurt her perhaps more than all 
the rest. 

As a nurse, Patricia was supreme. It only needed this last 
touch of her tragic victory to let loose the richness and 
fulness of her powers. She took possession of Mrs. Portal, 
and simply gave way to her nature. 

And wrapped round by the power, and gentleness, and the 
infinite compassion of the younger woman, — silenced and over- 
whelmed, aching under her bounteous supremacy, wincing 
under her melting touch, — powerless in her relentless grasp, — 
the elder woman must perforce obey, and slowly return to 
life. 

And not until the third day, when, the danger past, Patricia 
ran out to breathe again with Tom in the free air, could Mrs. 
Portal call her mind, or soul, or body her own, or use them 
in her wonted way. / 

And it was not until many days after her restoration to her 
own keeping, days she spent lying with clasped hands, as still 
as the dead and as silent, learning her awful lesson, that the 
old woman fully realised the real position. 

That after all these fevered years of skirmish and conflict, 
of desire and despair, the end had come. The great battle 
had been fought at last, and Patricia was left victor upon the 
field. That, as a matter of fact, she had been victorious all 
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down the line from the first day until the last She had 
prevailed; she was crowned with laurels, Patricia 1 and the 
foundations of her house were established for ever. 

And the house which she herself had erected, with flesh for 
stones, and blood for mortar, and pride for its pillars, being 
founded upon the sand, had fallen about her. 

She lay, an old, inglorious woman, alone, desolate, defeated, 
amidst the ruins, a failure after seventy long years of patient 
endeavour and faithful work; and as she lay, she seemed for a 
long time to see nothing but Patricia the victorious — her face, 
her eyes, her hands, the overmastering depth and softness of 
her courageous womanhood that had literally laughed in the 
face of death. And all for her, for her, who had for ten years 
wronged Patricia 1 

Then the sin of her only son blotted out Patricia and the 
desire of life ; and when Patricia came back, she found death 
skulking beside the bed again. 

After that, Patricia rarely left her, and the two never spoke 
one word of the things throbbing in their hearts, until the 
day they got Mrs. Portal, at last, down into the library ; and 
even Tom's eyes grew moist when he saw his broken old 
grandmother, with the odd humble look in her weary eyes, 
now grown so old. 

" Buck up, Granny ! " said Tom, looking terribly like his 
mother. " It's been beastly .without you, you know." 

As she had lain silent in the ruins of her own life and in those 
of that life incredibly more dear to her, her son's, Mrs. Portal 
had been slowly extricating herself from the self that had held 
her bound in bonds stronger than steel all the years of her long 
life. And her freedom found, her pain and his shame had 
been greater than she could bear, and had she not been 
guarded by Patricia's unfailing prescience 6f her moments of 
despair, when the girl fairly threw her own pulsing vitality and 
purpose into the opposing scale; she had often thrown up the 
struggle and sought the one right left her, — peace out of pain 
at the feet of God. 

Gervas false in thought, and word, and deed ; she who had 
borne him even more false ! Could she ever readjust her 
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point of view? Was there healing for pain like hers in this 
world or in the next? 

A woman can bear and repent for herself ; she can fail and 
hope again. She can live down her own pain, or her own 
shame. But for her children she can only suffer all things, 
and pray without ceasing. 

And at seventy one is too tired to repair broken idols. 
The young often find great comfort and fresh life in this 
labour of love. The old can only carry the shattered pieces 
to the feet of God, and wait a few more aeons for the meeting 
that bad seemed so near, — that imminent meeting which 
stands for hope, — the heritage of the young, — to those that are 
old: which pondering upon brings to failing eyes lights so 
marvellous. 

But now for her sin and her son's sin this was denied Mrs. 
Portal. Her sense of royal surety was taken for ever from 
her. And how sure and royal it had been ! She had as soon 
doubted her meeting with God and His saints as that Gervas 
should be before them, to greet her and make easy her way. 
The thought had sung in her heart ; she had marched to its 
triumphant measure. Now she must hide these things in her 
heart After a life, weary with patience, she must be patient 
still. She must wait whilst Gervas, her first-born, was being 
ground in the slow mills of God. With Gervas in the flesh or 
out of it, near and immutable, she had never been afraid. 
The great change even had seemed to her, with Gervas's hand 
at the other side to help her over, but the last step, and the 
sweetest of alL Now she was afraid — she was afraid to face 
the glory of God, alone. 

" 1 wonder if Hell shorten the time a little for me and 
Gervas,' 9 thought the beaten woman one day, as she sat 
solitary in her anguish. "Only just a little, 11 she repeated, 
looking across the wide park, over the grove of young larches, 
to the churchyard where Gervas lay. " I had been so sure. 
He came closer every hour. Sometimes I ahriost felt his 
presence — my only son — my first-born ! Oh, my God ! be 
merciful," she cried, with a great cry. " Make the time a little 
shorter for us — my son and me." And Patricia, never far 
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away, hearing the sound, ran in. It was then that the barrier 
which divided the women broke down altogether, and they 
spoke at last, soul to soul ; and from that day were friends to 
the end. 

But now Patricia stood aghast before some new develop- 
ment of tragedy, for the face of her mother-in-law had 
suffered change. 

"Oh, what is it?" she cried, crouching down beside her. 

" Did I call out ? " said Mrs. Portal simply. " I didn't mean 
to distress you, dear. One of the hardest things to me in all 
this," she said presently, touching Patricia's hair, "the one 
lesson I find almost impossible to learn, 19 she said, after 
another pause, " is that I must no longer expect to see Gervas 
— the very first thing. It had always seemed so natural and 
sure a thing. It would have been like madness to doubt it. 
And now," she said, in the simple, unpremeditated way she 
had lately fallen into, " that is all past It's all different For 
my sin, and my son's sin, I must wait only God knows how 
long, or how long it will seem to us, my son and me. And 
just now it seemed more than I could bear, to wait longer for 
Gervas, and to know that while I wait, he must inevitably 
suffer. Ah ! " she said, in a voice sharp with agony, " to ache 
as I do for Gervas is something you could never understand." 

For a minute or two Patricia silently caressed the still frail 
hands with her own strong ones, which trembled ; she wanted 
to speak, but was possessed by an odd shyness. 

" It's no use waiting," she said at last, standing up. 

With a few little moves and touches she made things more 
human and comfortable, and then kneeling down again by the 
old woman's chair, began in a hurried way, quite unlike 
her. 

" Such a great deal depends on points of view, you know, 
and how much you can see of them at the time. I could 
never explain to you, or make you understand how I've hated, 
and loathed, and despised Gervas for years — it seems now 
like centuries of hatred — Perhaps — perhaps if you'd seen the 
woman's tiredness that night, and her hungry look, and the 
baby's sores — perhaps then you'd understand better. And T 
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was rather young and ignorant then, and could see nothing 
but the woman and the child, — remember nothing but Gervas 
always going to church, and never letting me go hunting on a 
Saint's day. Oh, I saw nothing but horror, and cruelty, and 
hypocrisy! But now — but now — from what Harris says, I 
think Gervas didn't quite know — he didn't quite understand that 
she was — hungry, and the baby ill. He didn't believe her, — 
no one who knew her could ! So now I see that even then there 
were excuses for Gervas. I wouldn't listen to any explanation 
then. I couldn't, with the woman's face, and the child's wailing. 
But now I see there were excuses even then for Gervas. And 
— and Gervas had grown up in the company of saints, and 
there is a meretricious likeness to a saint in Miss Roles ; you'd 
notice it at once ! And in that regard I was plainly impossible, 
you know. And oh! I can't explain it — no woman could, 
but — but 1 think Gervas must have wanted things I hadn't, 
and he was always accustomed to get all that he wanted." 

A little moan escaped slowly from Mrs. Portal. Patricia 
lifted her face to the older woman's, now faint with wonder, 
shock, pain, and a mortal hurt deeper than pain. 

" Ah, don't — don't ! " she cried. w I have to tell you — I have 
to say these things. But the other night I woke up, and the 
oddest thing had happened to me. Suddenly — I'd forgiven 
Gervas. I'd forgiven him everything. Oh, how odd it was ! 
A week ago it would have been as impossible to forgive him 
anything as to turn day into night. But I'd forgiven him ; and 
you can't go back on that, you know. And — if / can forgive 
Gervas," said Patricia softly, "surely anything may happen. 
I think you needn't despair, Mrs. Portal," she said, in her 
melting voice. 

" You've forgiven Gervas ! " said the old woman at last, with 
a great wonder — " you've forgiven Gervas, and you, at least, 
won't ' go back ' on that," she said, with a pitiful smile. " And I 
believe you've also forgiven me, who has wronged you all these 
years. You have put us to shame, Patricia, me and my son, 
in whom I trusted — " 

" But don't let us begin that, please ! " entreated Patricia. 

" You are very beautiful," said Mrs. Portal suddenly, out of 
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the silence. " You must have had many temptations, but you 
were faithful." 

" It's as necessary for a woman to be faithful to something, 
I think," said Patricia, flushing, "as for a man to be faithless. 
And — and I had Tom. Shall we decide not to say another 
word about all this ever again — but — but — just to be friends?" 

" We can never be anything now but friends, my daughter ; 
but I must say more. Did it ever strike you, child, that for 
years past I have loved you greatly — that day and night my 
heart never ceased, I think, to ache for your love ? " 

" Well, no," said Patricia, honest and appalled, " it didn't ! 
I thought you detested me." 

" Ah ! you thought I detested you ! " said the old woman, 
trembling, " and so you shut the doors of your heart in my 
face." 

" Oh, Granny ! * 

" Oh ! you did it most courteously, dear; but it goaded me 
on to madness, I think — into hideous sin," she murmured, 
with closed eyes. " It made me do my best to wrench Tom 
away from you. I thought I could reach you in the end 
through Tom. He was the biggest of our common possessions 
— this last madness came also from a jealous, tortured, 
rebellious heart. I loved you hatefully, poor Patricia ! No 
wonder you mistook it for hate. But now, since you've 
conquered me — conquered us, both quick and dead, and — 
and are as unconscious as a child of your victory, of your 
triumphant right to victory, I love you so much, dear, that — 
that I'm glad to be conquered by you, I'm glad to rest my 
weakness at last in your strength. It's come to me through 
much tribulation, this love," said the poor proud old saint, 
" but it's true at least Will you believe in it?" 

" That needs no answer," said Patricia. " And I've been a 
beast to you." 

" You've been a great trial often, my child, I freely admit, 11 
said Mrs. Portal, with the sweetest low laugh, "but if you 
weren't quite so magnificently human, I could call you an 
angel." 

11 Oh ! don't perjure yourself to that extent, please 1 " 
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Patricia sprang up too full of life, and hope, and her latest 
joy to crouch any longer. 

"Do you know what we've been at, Tom and I, this 
morning? It struck me the other day when we were 
prowling round that there are people who will give good 
prices for picturesqueness and unexceptionable society, and 
defy rheumatism. So, as the Moat House is picturesque, and 
the society under the protection of Mrs. Saumarez Daunt, 
we've written out a flaming advertisement, boldly mentioning 
the natural advantages, and hinting at the artificial, and we've 
been helping this morning to put up a c To let, furnished,' — 
black on a green board, — you can see it a mile off." 

" My dear 1 my dear ! " whispered the old woman. 

Then the slow, difficult tears of age, heavy with knowledge 
and their great store of pain, came trickling down ; but there 
was bracing in their bitterness, and Patricia, divining this in 
her quick way, let her weep on a little. 

" The death of one moment being the birth of another is 
rather a nice idea, don't you think?" said Patricia at last. 
"It's been an eventful day in deaths and births. In one 
minute a mother-in-law died, in the next a mother was born ! 
Shall we celebrate her birth in examining my sables? I'm 
dying to look at them." 

She sat down on the arm of the chair and snipped recklessly 
into the knots. The next instant she was at the glass, her 
eyes ablaze. 

" Oh ! I must have been designed by Providence for sables," 
she sighed. " I've missed them bitterly. They make you want 
winter back ! But oh, Harris, my beloved old moth," she 
sneezed, " you've over-peppered them ! " 

" Patricia ! How was I ever afraid of your fulness of 
life ? " 

" Because Gervas was \ but you'll never be afraid again ! 
And this is a birthday, so sorrow must be tucked away in its 
cupboard ! And we'll have nursery tea in here. Bread and 
cream and Siberian-crab jelly, and Tom can wind up with a 
pound of peppermints I got yesterday." 

" Patricia ! I must say one more thing 1 " 
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" Not a forbidden thing ! " 

" One, at least, that must be said Child — what does Mr. 
Venour know ? " 

" Just what he can guess." 

'• Will you tell me — do you mind ? — why you refused 
him ? " 

" How do you know I refused him ? " 

" Harris told me." 

" Harris ! He must have listened." 

" My dear, he did 1 " said Mrs. Portal, with a faint smile. 

" Wefl, really 1 " 

" Patricia 1 He's been listening these ten years, and I'm 
inclined to think to rather good purpose." 

" Still—" 

" Would you rather not tell me? * 

u Of course I'd rather tell you I Because, to begin with, it's 
never struck me to love Mr. Venour, nor him so far to oblige 
me. Secondly, he asked me in a quixotic spirit, more or less 
believing all that Mr. Gore's been suggesting." 

" Mr. Gore ! " cried Mrs. Portal miserably. " He's not a 
true man. I know it now." 

" I never doubted it for a moment. He's Judas Iscariot, 
and Ananias, and Sapphira rolled into one. Well, Richard 
Venour believed volumes, and they were all, more or less, 
unfit for publication." 

" But — but, dearest, I believed many things." 

" Until half an hour ago you were my mother-in-law ! He 
wanted to marry me." 

" But now ? " 

" Oh 1 now he believes — down to the ground. But it's too 
late in the day — I wish he'd marry Ethel. You don't know 
what she thinks of bis future and his power, — even of his 
personal appearance." 

" Ethel ! " 

"Oh, what does her complexion matter? She's glorious 
with faith — and theory." 

" A man who has asked you — " 

"The necessity for the sacrifice is now at an end. Things 
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were going all anyhow for me. Someone had to do something, 
and no one can accuse Mr. Venour of being a funk. Besides, 
in a way, he's considerate. But now that's all over, and he's 
probably thanking God for his merciful deliverance," 

"lam sorry for Richard." 

" You certainly needn't. He's anything but sorry for himself. 9 ' 

" Harris tells me he's been to London. He's thinking of 
standing for the county." 

" Oh 1 At Ethel's suggestion ? I hinted — what I could — 
as to her amazing opinion of him." 

" That was thoughtful of you 1 " 

** He meant well," said Patricia, in rather an irritated tone. 
" You must see that. And he's been a good friend to Tom — 
111 tell you all about it But that must be another day," she 
said, flushing ; " now 111 call Tom, and well have tea." 

When Patricia left her, the old woman fell together in an 
odd way, but presently she lifted herself up, sighing deeply. 
An unassuageable grief from henceforth must be her portion, 
but to atone to Patricia was her first duty. 

11 1 must see Richard," she said, looking out over the 
beech woods and the larches. "He is a good man, and I 
think in all this time he must have learnt something about my 
daughter ! " 

And the very next day Richard Yenour heard the story of 
Patricia from Patricia's mother-in-law. 

He went away sorrowful, and meeting Mr. Gore prowling 
round the river-ways, quietly dismounting, and without a sign 
of ill-feeling he explained matters to the little man — from his 
point of view ; then his amiability still unruffled, gingerly lifting 
him by the collar, he gave him a sound thrashing. 

This comforted Richard, and on the whole was rather 
ungrateful, for Mr. Gore had, in his own way, been useful 
But it had an excellent silencing effect upon the poor gargoyle, 
and from that day his fame as a County Counsellor languished 
a little. Nothing is so apparent to a woman, howsoever well he 
conceal it, as the lpss of a man's confidence in himself; and 
the doubt as to how much Richard would tell had a severely 
chastening effect on Mr. Gore. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

" If you were to turn Primitive Baptist, and be christened all 
over/' said Ethel, laughing and exasperated, " you'd still be at 
heart a Roman empress of the worst period. 9 ' 

" At least I shouldn't sit still and let events march on to 
quick music, without me in the midst of them 1 It's bad 
enough to have to hang round while they crawl Half one's 
life goes in putting on the brake," sighed Patricia. 

Ethel's head ached too much for laughter ; she gasped in 
silence. P&tricia, with padded footsteps, ranged round the 
room. 

The county was in the throes of an election more full of 
vigour, wit, rancour, and good-fellowship than any like event 
within the memory of man. When Richard Venour had first 
proposed to contest his native place on the Conservative 
interest, it had nodded its sleepy head with mild approval, and 
turned round again on its silken cushions to discuss events of 
more social importance. Knowing his past and present, it had 
felt a comfortable assurance that his future would prove no 
more dangerous to vested interests. Now it was beginning to 
feel that it could never rest again. Richard was plainly 
possessed, so Mrs. Saumarez Daunt said. 

Meanwhile, the chosen Vessel of wrath was in her element, 
and spared no effort to further the cause. Being patriotic 
with a very living vigour, and a strong Conservative after her 
own fashion, — one which reduced a multitude of warring 
elements to one superb harmony, — even had she not been 
necessary in the moving affair, Patricia must inevitably have 
plunged in. As it happened, however, the Manor interest 
was a powerful one, and it had been an immemorial custom 
amongst the Portal ladies to work it themselves. 

363 
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So Tom, home for his holidays, and his mother went 
about with gay inconsequence, and some sense, turning the 
heads of men, women, and children. Indeed, the drawback 
to the campaign was that directly the elder Conservative agent 
got hold of a baby, she forgot politics and began to croon and 
coo, thereby greatly irritating her subordinate. 

Still, in her saner moments she wheedled votes out of the 
most rabid radicals for miles round, and even when she failed 
to win a vote, dazzled the virulence and vim out of the 
enemy. He may have held hard to his principles, but he 
forgot his wit The radical mob that year was less diverting 
and vitriol-tongued than any that had ever made the streets 
of Strome a vivacious pandemonium. All the sparkling 
humour seemed to have gone over to the other side. 

And the two red heads swept round like a devouring flame, 
without a thought as to the reputation of Richard Venour. 

In the glory of the campaign Patricia had altogether 
forgotten Mr. Venour in any invidious light. Her patriotism 
had swallowed all that. He was now merely a means to a 
triumphant end. In any case, his proposal had made 
Richard much easier, and in the present important happenings 
he was continually surprising her, and awakening in her a new 
interest. And once Patricia was really interested in anyone, 
she could not permit her investigations to be interfered with 
by any folly of the censorious. What especially engaged 
Patricia's attention was the independence of mind of Richard, 
often, had she but known it, the reflection of her own. For 
since Richard had given up as a bad job the effort to 
shut Mrs. Gervas Portal out of his mind, he now left her in 
full possession of it, and sometimes spoke her thoughts. 

But his kindness, his wit, his insight, piercing far ahead of hers, 
the strong lights and shades of a fine nature brought out at last 
by the strenuous need, and a wider horizon, were Richard's 
own. The qualities seemed literally to grow up in him as she 
looked ; sometimes they took her breath away. But when that 
happened, she caught it again without delay, in order to keep 
up with Richard's strides. And to do this took not only her 
breath, but her strength, and wit, and attention ; and for the 
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first time in her life Patricia realised that she had found her 
match and her master, and she was properly afraid at last. 
She was cowed, this poor panther ; and she hated it 

But Richard did not know this. He had seen her one day, by 
chance, forgetting her mission, her country, and her principles, 
and crooning over the skinniest baby he had ever beheld. 

After that, his one fear was lest she should be tired. It 
made him — for him — extraordinarily tender towards Patricia ; 
but the amused way in which he occasionally laughed at her 
noblest efforts greatly annoyed her. To the day of his death 
Richard will never quite realise how much the success of his 
election on this occasion was due to Patricia, but on account 
of it he gives her credit for rather more virtue perhaps, in other 
regards, than she deserves. 

At the present moment, the election being not yet quite sure 
for Richard, Patricia was upbraiding EtheL She had seemingly 
an ice-bound soul, Ethel 1 unable to counteract the headaches 
that had kept her from three speeches five miles apart 

" But what's distance?" groaned Patricia. 

" It's just five jolting miles, and little knives running in and 
out of your brain all the time/' said Ethel, with an odd little 
smile. 

And fetching up sharp before her, Patricia swooped down 
and kissed her. 

But even she was tired — really tired — when it was all over 
at last She was too tired even to talk to Tom. She left him 
in the absorbing company of a new saddle, and escaped down 
to the river to look round a little and find her feet again. 
She had lost them these last days, and lost something else 
with them, and the old insurgent light was in her eyes again. 
Mrs. Portal had seen it as they had met in the hall, and it 
hurt her greatly. 

Mrs. Portal had lived, and suffered, and conquered before the 

reign of the rebel upon the earth had begun. And in spite of 

her overflowing love for Patricia, to her last day it would savour 

to her of Whitechapel and the unspeakable. So almost 

unconsciously her mind ran back to the days before the 

fulfilling of her love, and fell to praying for " Poor Patricia." 
24 
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And this perhaps was fortunate ; for just at this moment, if ever 
she wanted it in her life, Patricia wanted the prayer of a good 
woman. 

But Patricia, unconscious of the intercession upon her behalf, 
sat wondering, with wide eyes, beside the river. 

Upon an odd impulse Richard, who came in soon after 
Patricia went out, instead of following her at once, as he now 
generally did, went first to Tom in the harness-room, and sat 
down on a high bench, smoking and swinging his legs for a 
minute or so before he spoke. 

"I sayl Isn't it bully?" said Tom. "Mother had it 
made all on her own. She invented this contrivance herself, 
you know. Look, see here! Old Smith says it's ripping, 
and he's going to have it put into all the saddles he turns out 
this season." 

" It's the best thing in its way I've seen," said Richard, his 
keen eyes taking in every salient point. " And so your mother 
invented it, did she? I say, Tom, did it ever strike you that 
you'll have to go shares in your mother with someone some 
day, you know?" 

The tone struck Tom to the point of lifting him from the 
worship of his latest god. " What d'you mean ? " 

"That you'll have to go shares some day in your mother 
with someone," Richard repeated. " And I was wondering if 
you'd turn nasty when the time came. You have rather a 
peculiar right in your mother, you know — or if you don't, you 
ought to — but — " 

"I say — is it you? n 

" I haven't asked her yet — not properly. But if I can, I'll 
get her." 

Tom was looking down, very red in the face, kicking his 
heels. 

" No fellow," he said at last, "likes that sort of thing. 
Can't expect it of a chap, you know. Things are ripping as 
they are — ripping. It's no end of a pity. But, anyway, I'd 
rather it was you, you know, than — than a strange chap. Oh, 
good-bye 1 " said Tom, jerking his head. " You won't want to 
see the new colt now." 
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"Oh, yes, I shall — to-morrow." 

"You won't," said Tom, as he slouched off. "And neither 
will she. Oh! I know 'em. It spoils 'em all," he sadly 
reflected. "But perhaps they'll come to in the end," he 
thought half an hour afterwards, somewhat comforted by the 
snuggling nose of the colt in his pocket. "You can't forget 
everything for that sort of rot." 

• ••••••a 

" Ah ! you're there ! I thought you would be," said Richard 
calmly, choosing a comfortable seat " I'm rather in a fix," 
he pursued, quailing a little before the mutiny in her eyes. 
" Now you've started me — " 

" On the contrary, Ethel started you." 

"I'm not sure that Ethel didn't start you on me; but since 
you've taken over the business, it must go on, you see — and, 
Patricia, the truth is, dear, I can't get on without you 1 " 

"You — you are absolutely the most self-sufficing person I 
ever met — " 

"So I thought; but knowing you shows me how little I 
knew — of anything. Oh 1 I don't say I'm a broken reed in 
need of a staff," he said hastily; "and as a staff you might 
be wanting. But you're the strongest and sweetest and truest 
woman I've ever known — and even if you weren't, I love you 
dearly, my dear. Oh, one can't talk of it! Directly you 
know what this sort of thing means, you lose your words." 

She stood up, and once again they faced each other, her 
eyes on a level with his chin. And suddenly all the pains, 
and resentments, and mutinies of her whole life ran up and 
burned in Patricia's eyes. 

" Patricia ! " said Richard, with a great compassion, for he 
now knew the whole of Patricia, and he infinitely desired her, 
"put everything else aside, beloved, and believe me. It's 
this we've been waiting for all our lives, both of us. You 
don't love me now — not quite — but you will soon. Come, 
Patricia — come to mel" 

Her tears had run over now, and in all her life she had 
never been so tired. 

" I don't know what this sort of love means, I think," she 
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said slowly ; " but I'd like to try, I think, — at least, Fm too 
tired to argue. Oh, Richard!" she cried, shivering a little, 
"you'll have to love me — terribly — " 

" 111 love you all right — my heart," he said. " But there's 
no terror in honest love. That's all done with." 

Tom could never quite forgive his mother's engagement. 
That was too much to expect of any fellow. But marriage 
was another thing altogether. 

He looked dubious for a year after it had taken place, on 
principle, at intervals. But on the whole it commended itself 
to him as rather a convenient arrangement. A man in the 
house instead of about it is an undoubted advantage. And 
his mother, who always played the game, in this as in every 
thing else, was really a lot more his than Richard's. 

Richard and Patricia are very happy, and will be happier 
perhaps when Patricia's boundless vitality tones down a little 
— when, in short, she is less full of fructifying life, less 
conscious of the wild joy of living, and resting after her 
victories, pauses to look round and wonder why all the world 
had not always recognised the greatness of Richard. 

Ethel's life runs on, always alone, in and out of theirs, a 
gentle stream, with flowers upon its banks. 

And never in this world will Patricia understand Richard as 
Ethel does, and has done from the beginning. This, and the 
fact that it was she who had taught Patricia to understand him 
at all, comforted Ethel. At any rate, it kept age away. As 
her mother had prophesied, Ethel was better-looking at thirty 
than ever she had been at twenty. 

CD 



THE END 






WORKS OF ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 



IOLE 

Colored inlay on the cover, decorative borders, head- 
pieces, thumb-nail sketches, and tail-pieces. Frontispiece 
and three full-page illustrations. 12010. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Does anybody remember the opera of The Inca, and that heart-breaking 
episode where the Court Undertaker, in a morbid desire to increase his pro- 
fessional skill, deliberately accomplishes the destruction of his middle-aged 
relatives in order to inter them for the sake of practice ? 

If I recollect, his dismal confession runs something like this : 

" It was in bleak November 
When I slew them, I remember, 
As I caught them unawares 
Drinking tea in rocking-chairs." 

And so he talked them to death, the subject being " What Really Is Art ?" 
Afterward he was sorry — 

u The squeak of a door, 
The creak of a floor, 
My horrors and fears enhance ; 
And I wake with a scream 
As I hear in my dream 
The shrieks of my maiden aunts ! " 

Now it is a very dreadful thing to suggest that those highly respectable 
pseudo-spinsters, the Sister Arts, supposedly cosily immune 111 their polyga- 
mous chastity (for every suitor for favor is popularly expected to be wedded to 
his particular art) — I repeat, it is very dreadful to suggest that these impeccable 
old ladies are in danger of being talked to death. 

But the talkers are talking and Art Nouveau rockers are rocking, and the 
trousers of the prophet are patched with stained glass, and it is a day of dinki- 
ness and of thumbs. 

Let us find comfort in the ancient proverb : " Art talked to death shall rise 
again." Let us also recollect that "Dinky is as dinky does;" that "All is 
not Shaw that Bernards ; " that " Better Yeates than Clever ; " that words are 
so inexpensive that there is no moral crime in robbing Henry to pay James. 

Firmly believing all this, abjuring all atom-pickers, slab furniture, and 
woodchuck literature — save only the immortal verse : 

11 And there the wooden-chuck doth tread ; 
While from the oak trees' tops 
The red, red squirrel on the head 
The frequent acorn drops." 

Abjuring, as I say, dinkiness in all its forms, we may still hope that those 
cleanly and respectable spinsters, the Sister Arts, will continue throughout the 
ages, rocking and drinking tea unterrified by the million-tongued clamor in 
the back yard and below stairs, where thumb and forefinger continue the 
question demanded by intellectual exhaustion : 

" L'arr I Kesker say l'arr ? " 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 



WHERE LOVE CONQUERS. 



The Reckoning. 

By Robert W. Chambers. 

The author's intention is to treat, in a series of four or five 
romances, that part of the war for independence which particularly 
affected the great landed families of northern New York, the 
Johnsons, represented by Sir William, Sir John, Guy Johnson, and 
Colonel Claus ; the notorious Butlers, father and son, the Schuylers, 
Van Rensselaers, and others. 

The first romance of the series, Cardigan, was followed by the 
second, The Maid-at-Arms. The third, in order, is not completed. 
The fourth is the present volume. 

As Cardigan pretended to portray life on the baronial estate of 
Sir William Johnson, the first uneasiness concerning the coming 
trouble, the first discordant note struck in the harmonious councils 
of the Long House, so, in The Maid-at-Arms, which followed in 
order, the author attempted to paint a patroon family disturbed by 
the approaching rumble of battle. That romance dealt with the 
first serious split in the Iroquois Confederacy ; it showed the Long 
House shattered though not fallen; the demoralization and final 
flight of the great landed families who remained loyal to the British 
Crown; and it struck the key-note to the future attitude of the 
Iroquois toward the patriots of the frontier — revenge for their 
losses at the battle of Oriskany — and ended with the march of the 
militia and continental troops on Saratoga. 

The third romance, as yet incomplete and unpublished, deals 
with the war-path and those who followed it led! by the landed 
gentry of Tryon County; and ends with the first solid blow de- 
livered at the Long House, and the terrible punishment of the 
Great Confederacy. 

The present romance, the fourth in chronological order, picks 
up the thread at that point 

The author is not conscious of having taken any liberties with 
history in preparing a framework of facts for a mantle of romance. 

Robert W. Chambers. 
Nxw York, May 26, 1Q04. 
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LOVE, HONOR, AND BEAUTY. 

The House of Hawley. 

By Elmore Elliott Peake. i2mo. Orna- 
mental Cloth, $1.50. 

Sweet is the adjective that most properly applies to this 

entrancing novel. It is a pure, lovely story of a grand old 

man, a beautiful young girl, and her noble young lover. 

The dainty descriptions of the heroine and her friends are 

so crisp and vivid that the reader is awe-stricken at the 

writer's grasp of the beautiful in life. The scene is laid in 

southern Illinois, and that locality will henceforward have 

a definite place in fiction. 

" ' Egypt/ better known to geographers a« a region of southern Illi- 
nois, is seven hours' ride from Chicago by train, but a century apart in 
customs and atmosphere. Mr. Peake has found in it a new setting for 
the old theme of true love never running smooth, and has added to the 
leisurely charm of the story by close character drawing of the unusual 
types in this eddy of American Ufe."—£oohlovers 9 Philadelphia. 

" 'The House of Hawley/ by Elmore Elliott Peake is one of the 
' homiest ' stories we have met in a long while. . . . Instead of calling 
so often for the great American novel, perhaps we should give more 
attention to the many good American novels, of which ' The House of 
Hawley ' is one, containing faithful and interesting portrayal of life in 
some one of the many and diversified sections of the country." 

—New Yorh Globe. 

" ' The House of Hawley ' is a fresh, readable story by Elmore Elliott 
Peake, the theme of which is laid in the ' Egypt ' of southern Illinois. 
The title fits better than usual, and the characters depicted are real 
people. There is not a single stick of dead timber among the various 
men and women." — Chicago Record- Herald. 

"If you have ever lived in southern Illinois or the Missouri and 
Kentucky neighborhoods on the opposite banks of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, you may make a pleasant holiday trip there through the 
pages of this book. The word pictures are as faithfully rendered as if 
done by the lens of a kodak." — Minneapolis Times. 

"There is not a dull page in the whole book. It is well worth 
reading." — St. Louis Star. 
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LOVE MYSTERY. VENICE, 



The Clock and the Key. 

By Arthur Henry Vesey. 12 mo. Ornamental 

Cloth, $1.50. 

This is a tale of a mystery connected with an old clock. 
The lover, an American man of means, is startled out of 
his sensuous, inactive life in Venice by his lady-love's scorn 
for his indolence. She begs of him to perform any task 
that will prove his persistence and worth. With the charm 
of Venice as a background, one follows the adventures of 
the lover endeavoring to read the puzzling hints of the old 
clock as to the whereabouts of the famous jewels of many 
centuries ago. After following many false clues the lover 
ultimately solves the mystery, triumphs over his rivals, and 
wins the girl. 

AMERICA. 

" For an absorbing story it would be hard to beat."— Harper's Weekly. 

ENGLAND. 

" It will hold the reader till the last page."— London Times. 

SCOTLAND. 

" It would hardly suffer by comparison with Poe's immortal * Gold Bug.' " 
^-Glasgow Herald. 

NORTH. 

" It ought to make a record. "—Montreal Sun. 

SOUTH. 

" It is as fascinating in its way as the Sherlock Holmes stories— charming 
—unique." — New Orleans Picayune. 

EAST 

" Don't fail to get it."— New York Sun. 

WEST. 

"About the most ingeniously constructed bit of sensational fiction that 
ever made the weary hours speed."— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 



"If you want a thrilling story of intrigue and mystery, which will cause 
you to burn the midnight oil until the last page is finished, read * The Clock 
and the Key.» »— Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

" One of the most highly exciting and ingenious stories we have read for 
a long time is 4 The Clock and the Key.' "—London Mail. 
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WIT, SPARKLING, SCINTILLATING WIT, 
IS THE ESSENCE OF 

Kate of Kate Hall, 

By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 

whose reputation was made by her first book, 
" Concerning Isabel Carnaby," and enhanced by her 
last success, " Place and Power." 

"In 'Kate of Kate Hall/ by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, the ques- 
tion of imminent concern is the marriage of super-dainty, peppery- 
tempered Lady Katherine Clare, whose wealthy godmother, erstwhile 
deceased, has left her a vast fortune, on condition that she shall be 
wedded within six calendar months from date of the testator's death. 

41 An easy matter, it would seem, for bonny Kate, notwithstanding 
her aptness at sharp repartee, is a morsel fit for the gods. 

41 The accepted suitor appears in due time ; but comes to grief at the 
last moment in a quarrel with Lady Kate over a kiss bestowed by her 
upon her godmother's former man of affairs and secretary. This inci- 
dent she haughtily refuses to explain. Moreover, she shatters the bond 
of engagement, although but three weeks remain of the fatal six months. 
She would rather break stones on the road all day and sleep in a 
pauper's grave all night, than marry a man who, while professing to love 
her, would listen to mean and malicious gossips picked up by tell-tales 
in the servants' hall. 

" So the great estate is likely to be lost to Kate and her debt-ridden 
father, Lord Claverley. How it is conserved at last, and gloomy appre- 
hension chased away by dazzling visions of material splendor — that is 
the author's well-kept secret, not to be shared here with a careless and 
indolent public." — Philadelphia North American, 

"The long-standing reproach that women are seldom Ihumorists 
seems in a fair way of passing out of existence. Several contemporary 
feminine writers have at least sufficient sense of humor to produce char- 
acters as deliriously humorous as delightful. Of such order is the 
Countess Claverley, made whimsically real and lovable in the recent 
book by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and A. L. Felkin, * Kate of Kate 
Hall.' *— Chicago Record-Herald. 

" « Kate of Kate Hall ' is a novel in which Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
displays her brilliant abilities at their best The story is well constructed, 
the plot develops beautifully, the incidents are varied and brisk, and the 
dialogue is deliriously clever." — Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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A NOVEL THAT IS ALL TRUE. 

■* - ■ ■ - 

Bethany : A Story of the Old South. 

By Thomas E. Watson, author of "The Life 
and Times of Thomas Jefferson/' etc. Illustrated. 
i2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

" Few writers of the present day have readied the d eser v ed literary emi- 
nence and prominence that has been achieved by Thomas E. Watson, Presi- 
dential candidate of the People's Party, author of ' The Life and Times of 
Thomas Jefferson' and other important historical works. Mr. Watson is a 
student, historian, and biographer, as well as a finished orator. It comes in 
the nature of a pleasant surprise, therefore, to find that this brilliant author 
has turned his attention to fiction. Probably no writer of the present day 
brings just such broad knowledge, scholarly attainments, and intimate style 
into the composition of his books as does Mr. Watson. He is particularly 

; qualified to bring to a successful termination any literary work he may attempt, 
n ' Bethany ' he tells in his brilliant style of the old South as he knew it in 
his boyhood. This work is only in part fiction. Mr. Watson has succeeded 
admirably in picturing the life of tne people of Georgia during the anti- 
slavery controversy and the war itself. In doing this he has written a book 
that throbs with human emotions on every page and pulsates with strong, 
virile life in every sentence. Mr. Watson has written ' Bethany ' from the heart 
as well as from the head. With broad comprehension and unfailing accuracy 
he has drawn characters and depicted incidents which deserve to be considered 
as models of the people." 

"The Hon. Thomas E. Watson of Georgia is a man of many parts. 
Above all he is still able to learn, as those who will compare the second part 
of his ' Story of France ' with the first may easily see. In ' Bethany : A Story 
of the Old South.' he plunges into romance, it seems to us with complete suc- 
cess. The story is told directly, clearly, in excellent English, and is as vivid a 
picture of a Southern family during the war as anyone could wish for." 

—New York Sun. 

" As a 'true picture of the times and the people,' as of war and its horrors, 
the book will be welcomed by both North ana South. Clear, simple, occa- 
sionally abrupt, the story is always subordinated to the historical facts that lie 
back 01 it. Vet it cannot be gainsaid that each illumines the other, nor that 
4 Bethany ' possesses distinct value as a just and genuine contribution to the 
literature of the present ' Southern revival ' " — Chicago Record-Herald. 

41 The love-story of the young soldier and his faithful sweetheart is a per- 
fect idyll of old plantation life, and its sad ending fits properly into the tragedy 
of that fearful war."— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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COWBOYS AND OKLAHOMA. 

"One of the cleverest fails of ranch romance that hai found Mi 
inspiration in the Southwest"— The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 



Butternut Jones. 

A Novel. By Tilden Tilford. With Frontis- 
piece. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" Mr. Tilford's story is a book of the humor and adventure of 
the plains, rather than a novel. The joy of living, the exuberance 
of youth and health, predominate in these pages, whose humor is 
notably fresh and spontaneous. Mr. Tilforcf's galloping account of 
the wild rush for homesteads in Oklahoma territory is decidedly a 
strong bit of writing." — The Mail and Express y New York. 

" It is certainly a relief — a pleasant relief — after reading * society ' 
tales, having a flavor of boiled shirts, decollete gowns, late suppers, 
intrigue, and scandal, to get hold of a refreshing, wholesome, and 
natural story as is ' Butternut Jones.' " — The News, Providence. 

"If you don't know too many other literary beings of his 
description you may enjoy making the acquaintance of ' Butternut/ 
The best of the book is the picture of the rush of ' sooners ' at the 
opening of Oklahoma." — The St. Louis Republic. 

" Western novels by Western writers have been few and not 
altogether satisfying, but ' Butternut Jones ' comes near being the 
real thing in point of literary value. The author's descriptive work 
is vivid, and he shows a fine sense of humor and appreciation of 
the dramatic. The description of the ride of the boomers at the 
land opening in Oklahoma in 1893 is the best thing ever done in 
this line."— The New York Press. 

"Fresh as the clear airs of the great grazing region of the 
Southwest, vigorous as the denizens ofthat strenuous corner of the 
world, this story of ranch life is calculated to arouse the jaded 
interest of the novel reader." — The Washington Star. 

"A young writer who has heretofore confined himself to 
magazine stories has written a story that will do much toward 
winning fame for him. He shows an excellent understanding of 
the Western types, and has written a story that is replete with 
humor, character drawing, and adventure. It is high-class fiction." 

— The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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TWO NOVELS OF REAL IMPORTANCE. 



The Law of 

By Anna McClure Sholl. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This remarkable novel presents an entirely new and a very enter- 
taining feature of American national and social development. Miss 
Sholl has sought her inspiration in the life and interests of a large 
University, as that life is felt and known from the faculty and post- 
graduate standpoints. The author has brought to this fascinating and 
unfamiliar subject a close personal knowledge and an enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of its possibilities for literary purposes. 

4 'The book is exceptionally interesting. . . » A genuine touch of dramatic 
power." — Harry Thurston Peck, 

11 An impassioned romance, told with admirable balance; absorbingly 
interesting and one of the most vital novels of the day." 

— Lillian Whiting in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

The Port of Storms. 

By Anna McClure Sholl. i2mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Is Pride stronger than Love ? Is Love stronger than Faith ? Can 
Love forgive a breach of Faith caused by Love, and fail to forgive a 
breach of Faith caused by Pride ? All these questions are handled in 
this book in the feverish atmosphere of modern New York, where a 
beautiful girl abandons all the fruits of Love for the elusive satisfaction 
of social power. Olivia Winwood is a remarkable heroine. The secret 
of her failure in life is that she has too much will power and mentality 
for an independent girl with unbounded wealth at her command. One 
is glad at the last that the hero returns to his former love. 

"Miss Sholl presents an everyday tragedy with feminine intuition and 
masculine strength, and cuts deep into the crimson-veined pomegranate of 
passion. Her story is for the dissector of emotions, and is intellectually in- 
vigorating."— Boston Herald, 

" It is a story to leave a vivid impression after it is read through." 

— Washington Star. 
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BOOKS BY SIR GILBERT PARKER* 
Donovan Pasha, and Some People of Egypt 

Illustrated. Colored Frontispiece. $1.50. 

Donovan Pasha is supposed to be in the service of the Khedive of Egypt, 
in a confidential capacity, at a time when the throne is tottering, where, by 
his skilful diplomacy, he continually meets Oriental cunning with European 
wit. From the principal character to the least significant the action is 
stirring and dramatic, and the incidents possess the inherent quality of pos- 
sibility. 

The Seats of the Mighty. 

Being the Memoirs of Captain Robert Moray, some- 
lime an Officer in the Virginia Regiment, and afterwards 
of Amherst's Regiment. Illustrated. $1.50. 

"Another historical romance of the vividness and intensity of 'The 
Seats of the Mighty 1 has never come from the pen of an American. From 
the first chapter to the last word interest in the book never wanes ; one finds 
it difficult to interrupt the narrative with breathing space. It whirls with 
excitement and strange adventure." — Chicago Record, 

The Trail of the Sword. $1.25. 

" Mr. Parker here adds to a reputation already wide, and anew demon- 
strates his power of pictorial portrayal and of strong dramatic situation and 
climax."— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The Trespasser. $1.25. 

" Interest, pith, force, and charm — Mr. Parker's new story possesses all 
these qualities. . . . Almost bare of synthetical decoration, his paragraphs 
are stirring because they are real. We read at times— as we have read the 
great masters of romance— breathlessly." — The Critic. 

The Translation of a Savage. $1.25. 

" A book which no one will be satisfied to put down until the end has 
been matter of certainty and assurance." — The Nation. 

Mrs. Falchion. $1.25. 

" A well-knit story, told in an exceedingly interesting way, and holding 
the reader's attention to the end." 



The Pomp of the Lavilettes. i6mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

" Its sincerity and rugged force will commend it to those who love and 
seek strong work in fiction." — The Critic. 
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MAARTEN MAARTENffS LATEST BOOK. 

Dorothea. A Story of the Pure in Heart 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" The book is not one to be read hastily or superficially. There are 
a great number of characters, and they are all living, breaming, thinking 
men and women, stimulating in their contrast to the sawdust puppets 
of so much of our contemporary fiction. Mr. Maartens writes from the 
viewpoint at once of humorist, philosopher, and man of the world. He 
does not pelt us with laboriously prepared epigrams, but a quietly whole- 
some humor sparkles in all his dialogue. His, in short, is a story to 
enjoy in leisurely fashion and be grateful for/' — New York Sun. 

" The movement is swift and sure, the wit keen, the worldly wisdom 
ripe and rich. In a word, it is the work of a master, done to its smallest 
detail in masterly fashion." — New York Times. 

" Put before us with such truth and such fine feeling that it awakens 
ideas, touches the imagination, and altogether gives us something to add 
to our conception of life/' — New York Tribune. 

" It is full of humor and charm, touched with a strong dramatic in- 
stinct, and replete with life. ' Dorothea ' is a book to be read ; those 
who neglect to do so will miss much enjoyment. Life seen through the 

glasses of Mr. Maartens is an absorbingly interesting and delightful 
Mug/'— The Academy and Literature, London. 



OTHER BOOKS BY MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Each, i2mo, floth, $1.50. In Uniform Binding. 

Some Women I Have Known. With Frontispiece. 

" These stories indicate character, relations, environments, the devel- 
opment of incidents with the lightness and grace of a true artist/' 

Her Memory. With Photogravure Portrait. 
The Greater Glory. A Story of High Life. 
God's Fool. 
Joost Avelingh. 
My Poor Relations. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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VIVID, MOVING, SYMPATHETIC HUMOROUS. 



A Diary from 

By Mary Boykin Chesnut. Being her Diary from 
November, 1861, to August, 1865. Edited by Isabella D. 
Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary. Illustrated. 8vo. Orna- 
mental Cloth, $2.50 net; postage additional. 

Mrs. Chesnut was the most brilliant woman that the South 
has ever produced, and the charm of her writing is such as to 
make all Southerners proud and all Northerners envious. She was 
the wife of James Chesnut, Jr., who was United States Senator 
from South Carolina from 1859 to 1861, and acted as an aid to 
President Jefferson Davis, and was subsequently a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army. Thus it was that she was intimately 
acquainted with all the foremost men in the Southern cause. 

" In this diary is preserved the most moving: and vivid record of the South- 
ern Confederacy of which we have any knowledge. It is a piece of social 
history of inestimable value. It interprets to posterity the spirit in which the 
Southerners entered upon and struggled through the war that ruined them. 
It paints poignantly but with simplicity the wreck of that old world which had 
so much about it that was beautiful and noble as well as evil. Students of 
American life have often smiled, and with reason, at the stilted and extrava- 
gant fashion in which the Southern woman had been described south of Mason 
and Dixon's line — the unconscious self-revelations of Mary Chesnut explain, 
if they do not justify, such extravagance. For here, we cannot but believe, 
is a creature of a fine type, a ' very woman,' a very Beatrice, frank, impetuous, 
loving, full of sympathy, full of humor. Like her prototype, she had preju- 
dices, and she knew little of the Northern people she criticised so severely ; 
but there is less bitterness in these pages than we might have expected. Per- 
haps the editors have seen to that. However this may be they have done 
nothing to injure the writer's own nervous, unconventional style— a style 
breathing character and temperament as the flower breathes fragrance." 

— New York Tribune. 

"It is written straight from the heart, and with a natural grace of style 
that no amount of polishing could have imparted."— Chicago Record-Herald. 

" The editors are to be congratulated ; it is not every day that one comes 
on such material as this long-hidden diary." — Louisville Evening Post. 

" It is a book that would have delighted Charles Lamb." 

— Houston Chronicle. 
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